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The glorious victory of Guetavus Adolphns at 
Leipzig, had effected a great change in the coor 
duct of that monarch, as weU as in the opinimi en- 
tertained of him both by bis friends and foes. Me 
had confronted himself with tlie most ecixisuinmate 
g^neriLl of his time, had tried the strength' of his 
.taQtics, and the courage of his Swedes, against i the 
imperial army, oonsisting ,6f the most expeiienced 
Iroops in Europe, and. had been suecessM in the 
tiHfd^ Fropi^thiei xnoment he felt that firm confi« 
di^noe in his owH powers,. whkh has always bee* 
the parent 06 gi^^ actiotis. ) In all his future o^ 
peratidna» a boMlet' and more decided course bi 
policy wbsvohseirvtdda*! greater ce6ollitii|n» ^ea 
under the mo^t^w9£a9^0llict(Ue wbiim^anoeBtrmipUje 
\of^ jMipe tonverdsihi9f>lulfca«aii«B^>ib(lr6. 
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his bearing toward^ his allies, and even in his 
clemency, ' something of the condescension of a 
conqueror. His natural courage was still farther 
heightened by the influence of his enthusiastic 
imagination. He readily confounded his own cause 
with that of heaven, and beheld, in the defeat of 
Tilly, the decisive interference of Providence a* 
gainst his enemies, which he regarded himself as 
the instrument of the Divine vengeance. Leaving 
his kingdom and his country far behind him, he 
now pressed forward on the wings of victory into 
the he^rt of G^many, whic^ for centuries had 
Been no foreign enemy within its bosom. The 
wai'like disposition of its inhabitants, the vigilance 
of its numerous princes, the artful connection of 
its states, the number of its fortresses, the course 
of its broad and ni^nierous rivers, had from time 
immemorial restrained within bounds the am- 
iiitton of its neighbotti*9; and frequently as the 
-fronti^ of this exteiisiva confederation had beeii 
-fltladc^d, its interi«r had hitherto been safe Irom 
msxy .h9Bti]e invasion. HiUierto the Empire had 
«i^irfttd the qtiestioaable privilege of being its own 
«iiemy, amd .ef being secure against any forcngn 
force* '^en now, it was merely the want of unity 9^ 
.^Dong itsi moBibers and the intoleranee of religiotta 
fwalt that payed the way ibv the Swedish in^^iid^r. 
The hood of connexion between the States, which 
idone i^qulered the Empire invi^iciMe^ was now'di»» 
•mired $ pmd Gasitavus derived from Germany itself 
IImi moans o^ sabjectiag itr '}le ftvailed hims^lfy 
Mill #^|ii«l 4^F9Beiui^ pmfhmeey of the fi»TOi»- 
fdriiriiKHVNni^ ; imd «qaii07«l limine bi tbe'Cahinet 
w4^i«W«^^«0R»Miiider (ho W«b of (he £ift^ 
pfror's furtfwl policjr, -witfc m muf* ^^i # to 
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fthatlerftl Im i^alU witk tbe tbuDcler of Im etA^ 
mm. He puraaed hm eonquesttii wilhoul utemnp^ 
tioa from one skle of Germany to (he etliar» yet 
whhoat losing for a mQfnent tbe means of effecft^i 
iug a secure retreat ; and whether* on the banks of 
^e Ehine, or the mouth of the Lech, aqiiaJly 
maintaining his communication with hia heredft-r 
tary dominions, - 

The consternalion of the Enlperor and i»f th«f 

Catholic lLieague» at the defeat of Tilly at Leipzig* 

o&oid scarcely exceed the surprise and enbaiTaflS-t 

ment of the Swedish allies at the King s iine3Cp|iat« 

ed success ; w^ich had exceeded alike their e4t 

peetations^ and thmr wishes^ The foimldtUa 

army which hlMi impeded his pfogness, seir fooaiAi 

to has ainhition, and rendered him in seme measttt% 

dependent on themselTes, was at onoe a<mltiilal»<fc 

Without a riTal, or an opponent who cotdd makft 

bead' against him, be had now gained a firm 

footing in the heart of Germany ; nothing cdnkl 

oppose bis progress, or bound his encpoacnnieiit% 

i(. in the intoicication of suocessi ho should be ifh 

dked to abuse his victory. If they bad former^ 

dreaded the preponderance of the Bnqperif^ thero 

was now equal reason for apprehendinif tlio d^ 

tmetion of the cona^tulaon of the Empire by % 

foreign iuTadar, and the ruin of the Catholic Cburdk 

in Germany by the religious seal of a IVolealaail 

monarch* The distrust and jealonay of some of 

die combined powors, which had for a time boo^ 

set at rest by the stronger feelkig of dread of the 

Emperor, was now rddndled; and scarcely • had 

Gustavus Adolphus justified tlie eonfidenocf rey 

posed on him by his courage and . suocese, when 

they began to oppose every obstacle to his plana* 
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His conquests must now be made in opposition t& 
the artfVil policy of his enemies, and the mistrnst 
of his own allies ; yet, his resolution, penetration 
and prudence, overcame all impediments. While 
the success of his arms excited the jealousy of 
his more powerful allies, France and Saxony, it 
raised the courage of the weaker, and embold- 
ened them openly to declare their sentiments and 
join his party. These States, who were neither 
disposed to contend with Gustavus Adolphus in 
importance, nor likely to suffer from his ambition, 
had the more to expect from the magnaminity of 
their powerful ally, who enriched them with the 
spoils cf the enemy, and protected them against 
the 'Oppression of their more powerful neighbours. 
His strength concealed their weakness, and, incon-^ 
itdei^ble in themselves, they derived importance 
^m their uni(m with the hc^ro of Sweden. This 
was thfe case with most of the free cities, and par- 
ticularly with the inferior protestant towns. It 
was by means of these that the King was intr(H 
duced into the heait of Germany ; by these • his 
vear was cotered, his s^rmies supplied with ne- 
leessaiies. Ids troops received into theif fortresses, 
i^ile'llieir lives Were exposed in his battles. His 

Srtfdeni regard to their national pride, his amiable 
eportment, some signal acts of justice, and his 
respect fdr the laws, were so many ties by which 
he attached to him the German Protestants ; while 
llie atrocious barbarities of the Imperialists, the 
iBpaniards, and the troops of Lon-aine powerfully 
contributed to place in a favourable light his own 
fwndnct and that of his army. 
' If Gustavus Adolphus was principally indebted 
for 1h$ success to his own genittS;i it mus^ not at 
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tlie same time be disgnked, that h» watgKM^ljr. 
fRFoitred by fortiuie, and by oirenmatanoea* He bad : 
two great advantages on his side that gave bim ^ 
decided superiority over the enemy* While bor 
^rried the scene of war into the territoriea of tb^-^ 
league, recruited his armies with their inbab^i 
tants, enriched himself with booty, aad uaed the- 
rerennes of their fugitive princes as his own, b^ 
was at once depriving the enemy of the means of 
effectual resistance, and maintaining an ea^ensivft 
war with little cost to. himself. And while hii 
opponents, the princes of the League, divided bjs 
distinct, and often by contradictoiy interests, aicted 
withoilt uhity, and consequently wkhout^A^gyi 
while til^ir generals wanted authority^ tiieir troofM 
were deficient in obedience, their scattered acmifii 
destitute of all concert and connection ; while tb^ 
leader was separated from the sovereign and the 
statesman ; both were united in Gustavus Adob- 
phus, the source from which all authority ww 
derived, the object to which alone the eye of the 
waiTior was directed ; the animating soul of hip 
party, at once the inventor and the executor of hip 
plans. In him, therefore, the Protestant party 
possessed a principle ci unity and baraaony m 
which the Catholics were entirely deficient* No 
wonder then, that, favoured by such advantagef , 
placed at the head of such an army, endowed witli 
such a genius to use it, and guided by such policy 
and prudence, Gustavus Adolphus was irresistible. 
With the sword in one hand, and mercy ia 
the other, he traversed Germany as a conque- 
ror, a. lawgiver, and a judge, almost with as mn€h 
rapidity as another could, have done or a joumty 

A 2 
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erf pleasure^ while the keys of towns and fort-f 
reases were delivered to him by the inhabitants as 
to their native sovereign. No fortress seemed im-i 
pregnable, no river intennipted his victorious ca- 
reer ; he conquered by the very tenxnr of his 
name. The Swedish standards were seen flying 
along the whole coarse of the Maine : the Lower 
Palatinate was free, the Spaniards and the troops 
ai Lorraine had fled across the Rhine and the Mo- 
aelte. The Swedes and Hessians poured like a tor- 
rent into the territories of Mentz, of Wurtzburg, 
and Bamberg, and three fugitive bishops, at a 
dbtance from their sees, paid dearly for their kU 
tachment to the Emperor. Maximilian, the leader 
of the League, was at last destined to feel with 
his own territories, the miseries he had inflicted 
vpon others. Neither the fate of his confederatesi 
nor the favourable ofier of Gustavus, who in the 
midst of his career of conquest was ever willing 
to make ofler of peace, could overcome the obstir 
aacy of this prince. With the fall of TiUy» who 
liad hitherto protected these territories like a 
guardian angel, the torrent of war poured into 
Bavaria. The banks of the Lech, like those of 
the Rhine, were crowded with Swedish troops ; 
while the defeated Elector, trembling in his fortr 
resses, abandoned to the foe those dominions which 
had hitherto escaped the devastation of war, and 
in which the violence formerly practised by tho 
bigotted Bavarians seemed to invite retaliation. 
Munich itself opened its gates to the innncible 
monarch, and the fugitive Elector Frederick V., 
was enabled for a time to console himself, in the 
forsaken resid^cO of his rival, for the loss of hi^ 
flominions. 
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While Gostamus Adolphns was pnxBuiiig his 
conquests in the 80ttth> and driving the enemy 
ffith irresistible impetuosity before him, his ge- 
nerals and allies were not less successful in the 
other provinces. Lower Saxony shook off the 
Imperial yoke ; Mecklenburg was abandoned by 
the enemy, and the Austrian garrisons driven fron^ 
the banks of the Weser and the .Elbe. In West-i 
phalia and the Upper Rhine, William Landgrave 
of Hesse, rendered himself formidable ; th^ Duke 
of Weimar in Thuringia, and the French in 
the Electorate of Treves ; while to the eastward 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia was conquered by 
the Swedes, The Turks were already preparing 
for an attack on Hungary, and a dangerous in- 
sarreetion was on the point of breaking out in the 
heart of Austria. In yain did the Emperor look 
around to the courts of Europe in the hope of 
strengthening himself by foreign support ; in vain 
did he summon the Spaniards to his assistance, to 
whom the bravery of the Flemings afforded ample 
employment beyond the Rhine ; in vain did he 
endeavour to engage in his cause the Roman 
court, and the Catholic church. The offended 
Pope sported with the embarrassment of Ferdi- 
nand by pompons processions and idle anathemas, 
and instead of the expected supplies from Italy, he 
waa reminded of the devastation of Mantua. 

On all sides of his extensive territories he was 
now surrounded by hostile weapons. With the 
States of the League, now oveiTun by the enemy, 
those ramparts were gone behind which the power 
of Austria had so long stood secure, and the flame 
pf war was fast approaching her unguarded fron- 
tiers. His most lealoua alUes were disarmed; 
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MaxfaniHaQa of Bftvaria, fonaerly hte' tiiost eflSeient 
sapport, now scarce capable of defending himself ^ 
The Imperial armies, weakened by desertion and 
repeated defeat, and discouraged by a long series 
of misfortunes, had lost, under the conduct of un^ 
successful generals, that warlike, confidence which 
is at once the consequence and the cause of vic- 
tory. The danger was at its height, and extraor-* 
dinary means alone could extricate him from the 
abasement into which he had fallen. 

The greatest want was that of a General ; and the 
only one from whose exertions he had reason to »n^ 
ticipate the revival of his former success, had been 
removed, by an envious cabal, from the command 
of the army. So low had the Emperor now fallen, 
that he was glad to enter into a humiliating pro- 
posal to his injured subject and servant, and mean- 
ly to restore to the imperious Friedland the power 
of which he had been as shamefully deprived. A 
new spirit then began to animate the expiring 
body of Austria ; and the sudden change of af- 
fairs showed the firmness of the hand which 
gurded~liTev»r-^ The absolute King of Sweden wad 
now opposed to a general equally absolute ; a vic- 
torious hero to one not less successful. Both 
armies were now to renew the struggle ; and vic- 
tory, already almost in the hands of Gustavus 
Adolphus, was to be exposed to another and a 
severer trial. The storm of war gathered around 
Nuremberg; before its walls the hostile armies 
encamped ; gazing on each other with breathless 
anxiety, longing for, and yet trembling at the mo- 
ment that was to blend them together in the shock 
of conflict. The eyee of Europe were directed 
to this scene of contest with curiosity and fear. 
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whild Nun^nbergy ^led with d«ep SMzieflf, ex- 
pected to give name to a more d«$ciiiv(e baitl« 
than that of Leipzig. At once the clondB brake 
up, and the storm rolled on towards Franconiay to 
bm«t upon the plains of Saxony. Near Lntzen 
fell ^e thunder that had menaced Nmremberg; 
the victory, half lost, was purchased by the deatk 
of a King. Fortune, which had never forsaken 
him in his lifetime^ favoured the King of Swedes 
even in his death, with the privilege of fyiiag in 
the fulness of his glory, and the unsullied purity 
of bis fame. By a timely ^tath bis prote(mii|f 
Angel saved' him from the umrmdabie fate of 
man ; that of forgetting moderatioa in -the intoxiM 
cation of success, and justm* in the plenitude mi 
power. We niay be permitted to doubt, if with 
a longer life be would so well have ■ merited tfa« 
tears which Germany shed above his grave, or the 
edmuation with which posterity have regarded the 
first and only just Coiiqu^'or. Wi^h the &fl of theit 
great leader, it is ttue thm^e wasvenBon io flpprdientl 
the ruin' of his pasty ; but to tfaftt Pow«r whiell 
governs the wotld, ^e:iods of no dingier maBtcan 
be irreparable* Two- great, statesmenr, Qatenfrtimi 
SB Germany^ and Rifihi»tiem -in^ Fcanooy^took <liHl 
guidance of the helm of war^as it>dropped from his 
hand ; destiny punmed its rdentless course over 
his tomb, and the fiame^of T^ir blazed for 16 yeass 
longer i^ve the ashes of the departed hmu 

I may be permitted shortly to foUow HS'yv^jOr 
rious march of Gi»tavus Addphus ; rapidly to rB«> 
view the scenes in which he alone is the great acr 
ter, and then, when Austria, reduced to exti'emi* 
ty by the successes of the Swedes, and' by a «ei> 
lies of disasters, is constrained to have leeourse te 
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the mmi hwnilialiBg'Biui de^erato^'tz^ied^nta^ ia 
lead back ibe thread oi ihe taanmtive to thb £tn« 
peror. 

Na sooner was the plan 4if operatimifl concerted 
at Halle, between ike King of Sweden and tbe 
Elector oi Sascony, hy wbtch the attack on Boher 
ttia was intrusted to the latter, eind that of the 
tenitopies o( the l<eagiie to Gnatavus Adolphus ; 
t^no- sooner had the alkanee been concluded with 
the neigfabounng ]»uice8 of Weimar and Anhalt^ 
and prepamtHHia madb fer tl^a recovery of the bit* 
ahoprie 4if MagddMvgi than the King began Iris 
iMnsh into theioinpire. . He had still to contend 
with no de^oabla ktt. The Emperor uras stiU 
powerful withiathe eisipirey while Lnperial garrit 
wtm were aottbtered orer the whole of Franeoni^ 
Swabia, «ad the Pidattaato, iron whose hands 
erery place of importance muit he wrested -sword 
m hand. On the Rhine he was opposed by llw 
Spaniards, who had os^enrun the whole territory ci 
tiie baniahed Pala(iiie» possessed thems^Yes of aU 
his stroiqc placeS) and would di^utd with ktoa 
m^ pBMUgv ov«r that river. In bis rear waa 
Tilly, who waa already fast racmiting his atrengtl^ 
and was soon to be jobied by the auxiliaries front 
Lorraine. In the bnastof evety Catholic he wa» 
opposed by the inveterate spirit of religrous hatred^ 
while his connexion with France did not leave him 
at liberty to act with freedom against the Catho» 
licmi AU these obstacles Guatevns bad foreseen, 
bnt he foresaw at the same time how they were ta 
be overccnne. The strength of the Imperialists lajr 
ecattered in difierent garrisons, while he himaelf 
had' the advantage of attackmg them with his «" 
sited ferae. II opposed by tEe fanaticism of the 
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Homan Catholics, and the dread whidt tbo I c ww 

states eotertahieil of tbe Emperor, be hail evary 

tiling Ui hope from the active support of tlie IVo- 

iMtants, aod tlieir hatred to Ansti'i^ oppreaciob 

The excesses of the Imperiaiiets, and of tbe Spa* 

nisli troop«t had powerfully aided LJin in tbeaA 

quarters ; where the injured hoslMiKlinui and citir ! , ^ 

sen had long awaited a dehverer, and whera tha ' yj 

mere change of tLe yoke aeenied to be re)i;arded 

as a tiiminntjoB of tlii; hurdeo. Emisnanes had 

been already despatched to gain over to ihe Swet ' I 

dish side tlte more powerful free cities, pardcularly u 

Nuremberg! aati FiUikfiirl. Eifurt was die firtf T 

town which lay in ihe King's waji and which it» I 

could net leave nnuceained in his rear. A sue* ' 

cesafol ntgotialioB with the Frotostant part of the 

citizens openwl to him, irithont a blow, the galea ! 

of the town and ttie citadel. Here, aa in ewerf 

itnpottant place which eflenrards fell into iiia 

iisnda, he issacted an oath of allcgianGe from tb* 

inhalntanta, white he aeciir«d its possessian by A 

sufficient gairison. To his ally, Ituke Williaai of 

Weimar, he inUusted tbe command of an army.tt 

-be raised in Tharingia. He also left his ^een-ia | 

Srfort, and promised to increaae its pri*il*ge4. ' 

The Swedish anny now crossed the Thanngia* 

Forest in two coIudhm, by Gotba and Cronstadt, 

'Wreating the country of Henoebo^g from tbe hands 

of the Imperialists hi its maicb, and forming. • 

junction on the third day near KoeaigriiofgB ,' or ^ 

tbe fnmtieia of Franconia. ". 

Frmicis Bishop of WsrtzburBi the moat virnkM 
«iiiHny of. tbe Pj'otMtmita, and the most saaloM 
nMinlMr of tJte Cailiollc League, was the first whp 
fait ^8 indigaamn af GostaTtis AdalpJ™^ A^faw 
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threats were sufficient to pat the Swedes in petf- 
session of bis fortress of Koenigshofen, and with 
it the key of thfs whole province. Constematioii 
seized all the Catholic towns of the Circle at the 
news of this rapid conquest. The Bishops of 
Wurtzburg and Bamberg trembled in their resi* 
dences ; they already saw their Sees tottering, their 
churches profaned, then* religion in the dust* The 
malice of his enemies had circulated the most 
frightful representations of the persecuting spirit 
of the Swedes, and their mode of conducting the 
war ; the effect of which neither the repeated as- 
surances of the King, nor the most brilliant ex- 
amples of humanity and toleration, were able en- 
tirely to efface. The people feared to receiro at 
the hands of another the treatment which dn simi- 
lar drcumstances they had been acc^istomed to in- 
flict. Many of the richest Catholics fled to se- 
cure their property, their religion, and their -per- 
flons from the sanguinary faoatickm of die Swedes. 
/The Bishop himself set the exaihple to • his sub- 
jects. In the midst . of the confusion, which his 
•bigotted zeal had caused, he abandoned his domi-, 
monsj and fled to Paris, to excite if possible the 
French ministry against the common enemy of 
iheir -religion. : . 

• The pitogress which Giista^Tus Adolphns in^llife 
meaii time 'continued to make in the £cclesiastiih 
ici^ territories, was suited . to this bviiliant coib- 
n^encement. Sohweinfmriy and soon afterwards 
Wurtzburg, abandoned by their Impeiialgarrisons^ 
8iitfrenderp4:to him; Marienbevg' he • was. obliged 
•ioxury by storm.* In this .place, which ' was aup«- 
<po6ed to be impregnable, the enemy had ooUeeted 
^ hi^Q siKHii (bi proTisioBs and amn^ppihiaB^iiaUiei' 
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wbicb k\l into tbe faands of the Swedes. The 
King fonod a valuable prize in the library of the 
Jesuits, which he caused to be transported to Upsal, 
while his soJdiers found a still more agieeable one in 
tbe well filled wine-cellar of tbe Prelate ; his trea* 
sores the Bishop had taken the precaution to re* 
move before. The whole bisboprick followed the 
example of the capital, and submitted to tbe Swedes. 
The King compelled the subjects of the Bishop to 
swear allegiance to him, and, in the absence of the 
l^itimate sovereign, formed a regency, one half of 
which was composed of Protestants. In every Ca« 
iholic town of which Gustavus Adolphus made 
himself master, he opened the churches to the Pro* 
testant people, but without retaliating on the 
Catholics the oppressrion they had exercised to- 
wards their Protestant brethren. In one only 
which forcibly opposed him were the rights of war 
enforced ; and for the occasional acts of violence 
committed by lawless individuals in the blind rage 
of their first attack, their humane leader is not 
justly answerable. Those who were peaceably 
disposed or defenceless, were treated with mild- 
ness. It was a sacred principle of Gustavus to 
spare the Mood of his enemies, as Well as that of 
fais own troops. 

On the firet news of theS^^edish irruption, the 
Bishop of Wurtzburg, disregarding the tr^ty, which, 
in order to gain time, be had entei-ed into with th© 
King -of Sweden, had eamestly pressed the general 
of tbe League to hasten to the assisitanee of the 
bisboprick. That defeated coAamander had, in the 
mean time, been, collecting the wreck of his army 
OS the Weser, reinforcing himself by the gariiRO&s 

VOL. II. . B 
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of Lower Saxony, arid eiFectmg a janctioh m Ream 
with Altringer and Fuggqr, who commanded un- 
der him. Again at the head of a considerable 
force, Count Tilly burned with impatience to ef- 
face the disgrace of his ifirst defeat by a brilliant 
victory* In his camp at Fulda to which he had 
marched with his a; my, he used every exertion to 
obtain permission from the Duke of Bavaria to 
give battle to Gustavus Adolphus. But the League 
had no second army to loBe in the event of Tilly's 
defeat, and Maximilian was far too cautious to 
risk the fate of his party on the fortune of another 
battle. With tears in his eyes did Tilly receive 
the commands of his superior, which compelled 
him to remain inactive. Thus his march towards 
■Franconia was delayed, till Ghistavus Adolphus had 
time to ovemin the whole bishopric. It was in 
vain that Tilly, reinforced at Ascbaffenburg by a 
farther addition of 12,000 troops from Lorraine, 
maiH'hed with an overwhelming force to the relief 
of Wurtzhurg. The town and citadel was already 
in the hands of tlie Swedes, and Maximilian of 
-Bavaria was genertilly blamed (perhaps not unde- 
servedly) for having occasioned the ruin of the 
bishopric by his scruples. Compelled to avoid a 
battle, Tilly contented himself with checking the 
farther advance of the enemy; but few of the 
towns could be saved from the impetuosity of the 
Swedes. After an ineffectual attempt to throw a 
reinforcement into Hanau, which was but weakly 
gan*isoned, and the possession of which was of 
the utmost importance to the Swedes, he crossed 
the Main, near Seligenstadt, and took the direc- 
tion of the Bergstrftsse, to protect the Palatinlite 
against the attack of the King^. 
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CooBt Tilly vras oot tll^ dole enemy wJkHn Gua- 
lAYUs Adolpbus met and (iro?^ before him in Fran- 
conia. Charles Duke of Lorraine, celebrated in 
the annals of the time for the unsteadiness of his 
character, his vain projects, and his misfortones, 
had ventured to raise his weak arm against the 
Swedish hero, in the view of obtaining from the Em* 
peror Ferdinand the Electoral dignity^ Deaf to 
the suggestions of prudence, he listened only to 
the dictates of a restless ambition ; eiLasperate^ 
Franoe^ his formidable neighbour, agaidst him by 
supporting die Emperor ; md in the pursuit of H 
visionary phantom in another country, stripped 
his dominions of the means of defbnce, which were 
instantly overrun by a Fraach army. Austria 
yeadily yielded to him, as she had done to 6th«r9i 
the honour of ruining himsel? in hear cause. In- 
toxicated with vain hqpes, this Prince collected an 
army of 17,000 men, which he proposed to lead ia 
person against the Swedes. If these troops were 
deficient in discipline and courage, they could atleasl 
boast of a splendid equipment ; and in propartion 
as they were sparing of their prowess against the 
enemy, they were liberal in dbplaying it against 
the defenceless citizens and peasantry, for whose 
defence they were summoned. This splendidly 
attired array, however, made but a poor stand 
against the bravery and the formidable discipline 
of the Swedes. A panic terror seized them on the 
advance of the Swedish cavalry, and they wer^ 
expelled without difficulty from their canton* 
ments in Wurtzburg ; the defeat of a few regiments 
occasioned a general rout, while the scattered 
remnant fled to seek refuge from the effects of the 
Swedish valour in the towns beyond the* Bbine* 
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Disgraced, and ridicaled tbroBghoat Genxmnj^ 
their leader hurried home by Strasbnrg, too forto- 
nate in escaping, by a submissive written apology, 
the indignation of his conqueror, wiio had first 
beaten him out of the field, and then called upon 
him to justify his conduct. A peasant, it is said, 
in a village on the Rhin«, ventured to strike the 
horse of the Duke as he rode past, exclaiming,: 
*^ Haste, Sir, you must make more speed in ioider 
to escape the great K^g of Sweden ! " 

The unfortunate example of bis neighbouvs bad 
inspired the Bishop of Bamberg with more pm- 
clent resolutions. To prevent his territpn'ies fi-bm 
being plundered he made proposals of peace to the 
King, though these were intended only to delajr 
bis course, till assistance should arrive. Gustavue 
Adolphns, too Honourable himself to suspect- arti-* 
fice in another, readily accepted the Bieliop's offer, 
and named the conditions on which he was will- 
ing to save his tenitories from hostile treatment. 
He was the- more indined to accede to these- pnM 
posats, a6:he had no- time to lose in the* conquest 
of Bambeitg, and his other plans called him to* 
wards the Rhine. The rapidity with which he 
pursued tlie$e plans deprived him of those supplies 
vhich, by a longer residence in Franconia, he might 
easily have extorted from the weak and terrified 
Bishop : for this artful prelate put an end to the 
negotiation the instant the storm of war was with- 
drawn from his own territories. No sooner had 
Gustavus Adolphus retreated, than he threw him- 
self under the protection of Tilly, and received the 
troops of the Emperor into the veiy towns and 
fortresses which he had previously declared bim*> 
self ready to open to the Swedes. But tbia strata^ 
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gem served ovUy to delay for a very short time 
the ruin of his bishopric. A Swedish general 
who had been left in Franconia, undertook to 
chastise the Bishop for this act of perfidy ; and 
the Ecclesiastical tenitory, converted into the seat 
of war, was ravaged alike by friends and enemies. 
The flight of the Imperialists, whose formidable 
presence had hitherto been a check upon the Fran- 
oonian States, and the humane conduct of the 
King, emboldened the nobility as well as the inha- 
bitants of this Circle to declare in his favour. 
Nuremberg solemnly commited itself to his protec- 
tion ; the Franconian nobles were gained over by 
flattering proclamations, in which he condescended 
to apologize for his hostile appearance in their ter- 
ritories. The fertility of Franconia and the consci- 
entious conduct observed by the Swedish soldiers in 
their dealings with the inhabitants, produced abund- 
%nc« in the camp of the King. The high favour in 
which Gustavus Adolphus stood with the whole 
ttobility of the Circle, the respect and admiration 
with which his brilliant exploits were regarded, 
the rich booty which they promised themselves in 
the service of so fortunate a monarch, wei^ strong- 
ly favourable to him in recruiting his troops ; a step 
niiiich became necessary in consequence of detach- 
ing so many garrisons from the mam army. Re- 
cruits flocked to his standard from all quarters of 
Franconia, at the sound of his drums. 

The King had scarcely spent more time in ob- 
tiuiiing possession of Franconia, than he would 
have required to cross the countryr In order to 
complete the conquest of the whole Circle, Gus- 
tavus Horn, one of his best Generals, was left 

b2 
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behind with a force of 8000 men. He himself 
hastened with his main army, now reinforced by 
the recruits of Franconia, towards the Rhine ; to 
secure this frontier of the empire against th« 
Spaniards ; to disarm the Ecclesiastical princes ; 
and to obtain from their fertile territories new r^ 
sources for the continuation of the war. He fol- 
lowed the course of the Maine ; Seligenstadt, A»f 
chafienburg, Steinbeim, the whole territory on both 
sides of the river was suhjected, in the course of his 
march ; the Imperial ganisons seldom awaiting 
his arrival, and never Attempting resistance. One 
of his Colonels had, shortly before, the good fofi> 
tune to wrest from the Imperialists, by surprise* 
the town and citadel of Hanau, for the preser* 
ration of which, Tilly had shewn such anxiety* 
Eager to be free of the oppressive burden of tha 
Austrian soldiery, the Count of Hanan gladljr 
placed himself under the milder yoke c^ the King 
of Sweden. 

Gustavus Adolphus now directed his attemiosi 
to Francfort ; his constant maxim in Germany- 
being, to secure bis rear by the friendship and 
possession of the more important towns. Frane^ 
fort was one of the first free cities which, while m 
Saxony, he had endeavoured to prepare for his 
reception ; and he now summoned it, by a new 
embassy from Offenbach, to allow bim a free 
passage, and to admit a Swedish garrison. Wil- 
lingly would this city have avoided the . disagree- 
able alternative of chusing between the King Kji 
Sweden and the Emperor; for, whatever side 
.they might embrace,- the inhabitants had reason to 
fear for their privileges and their trade. They 
would incur the heavy weight of the EmpenMT^s 
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waigeaacei by a preraattire sttbmissioa to th# 
King of Sweden, if the latter was afterwards un« 
»bie to pirotect bis adherents in Germany. Bat 
iur more dangerous was the displeasure of an ii*- 
resistible conqueo'ory who was already before their J 
gales wdth a formidable army, and who migh^ 
pttiii»h their opposition by the ruin of thetr comr 
merce and prosperity. In vain did their deputies 
allege the daager which their fairs, their priyb- 
leges, perhaps their constitution, might sustain, 
if they were to draw upon them the Emperor s 
indignation, by espousing the Swedish party. 
Guatavus Adolphus expressed his astonishment 
that when the liberties of Germany^ and the fate 
of the Protestant religion were at stake, the ci- 
tizens of Francfort should talk of their annual 
fairs, and sacrifice the great cause of their counr 
try and their c(Miscience, for these trivial and 
temporal considerations. He added, in a menar 
cing tone, that, having found the keys of every 
town and fortress, from the Isle of Rugen to the 
Maine, he would also know where to find a key 
to Francfort; that the prosperity of Germany, 
and the freedom of the Frotestant Church, were 
the sole objects of his invasion ; that conscious of 
the justice of hb cause, he was determined that 
n» obstacle should interrupt his fH-ogress; and 
that " he was aware the inhabitants of Francfort 
wished to stretch out only a finger to him, when 
he required the whole hand.'' He closely foUowr 
ed the Deputies, who carried back this answev, 
at . the head of the whole army, and awaited in 
CMrder of battle, near Saxenhausen, the decision 
of the Council. 
^ ]|.FcaniQf(^ besita^d tosaubmit to tbe Swi^deiy 
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that hesitation arose solely from apprefae&si<m of ' 
the Emperor; their own inclinations would 
not have allowed them for a moment to hesitate ' 
between the oppression of Germany and its Fro^ 
tector. The menacing preparations by whiisk ^ 
Gustavus Adolphus now compelled them to de*^ 
clare their resolution, would diminish the guilt of > 
their revolt, in the eyes of the Emperor, and jus- 
tify the step which they willhigly took, by an ap- ^ 
pearance of compulsion. The gates were there- -^ 
fore opened to the King of Sweden, who marched ^■ 
his army through the town in a magnificent pro^ ^ 
•cession, and in admirable order. A garrison oC ] 
600 men was left in Saxenhansen ; the King bim^ ^ 
self, the same evening, marched with the i^est of ^u 
his army against the town of Hochst in the territory- ^oi 
of Mentz, which surrendered to him before nights h 
While Gustavus was thus extendii^ his con- ^^ 
quests along the Maine, the efforts of his genern^ ^x 
and allies in the north of Germany were crowned ^ 
with equal succses. Rostock, Weimar, and Doer- ^ 
met2, the only strong places which the Imperialists ^nn 
still possessed in the Dutchy of Mecklenburg;!!, ^eii 
were recovered by their legitimate Sovereign, th& ^ 
Duke John Albert, assisted by the Swedish ge- ^ i 
neral Achatius Tott. In vain did the Imperial ^^ 
general, Wolf Count Mansfeld, endeavour to re* ^roi 
cover fi'om the Swedes the territories of Halbef- ^ 
Btadt, of which they had taken immediate pos- H, 
session after the battle of Leipzig ; he was H)on ^ 
after compelled to leave Magdeburg itself in their ^ \ 
hands. A Swedish general. Banner, who had ^er« 
been left with 8000 men upon the Elbe, held that B 
dly closely blockaded, and had defeated several ^tj 
Imperial regimenta which had been sent to its Ca^ 
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te%et Count Mansfeld defended it in pereoii 
with great resolution ; but his garrison being too 
-weak to oppose for a^y length of time the nuine- 
rau» force of the besiegers, he had already be- 
gan to think of surrendering on conditions, wlien 
Pappenheiniy advancing to his assktance, gave em- 
ployment to the Swedish arms in another quarter. 
Magdeburg, however, or rather the wretehed huts 
that were scattered here and there among the 
rmns of that important town, was afterwards volun- 
tarily abandunad by; the Imperialists, and imme- 
diately taken.possessioit of by the Swedes. 

Even the Lower Saxon states, emboldened ■ by 
the suc42e8sfnl progress of the King, ventured to 
raise their heads from the blow they had received 
li-efii Wallenstein and Tilly in the unfortunate 
I>anish war. They held a congress at Hamburg, 
&t which it was determined to raise three regi- 
■lents, with the assiiManee of which they hoped to 
firee thepselvea frein the oppressive presence of 
^e imperial garHsons* The Bishop .of Bremen^ 
a relation of Gnstovus Adolphus, was not content 
even with this ; he assembled trOops in peraon^ 
and terrified. the unfortunate monks and priests of 
the neighbourhood, but was soon compelled to lay 
down his arms by the Imperial general, Count 
Gronsfeld. Even George Duke of Lunenburg^ 
formerly a colonel in the Imperial service, now 
eaibraced the partyof Guslavus, and raised several 
regiDfients for that monarch, which, by occupying 
the attention of the Imperialists in Lower Saxony, 
were of material advantage to him. 

But services far more important were rendered 
to the King by tbe Landgrave William of Hesse 
C^SBeU whuDse vktorious arms struck^ .terror int^ 
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tlie greater part of Westphalia and Lower Sastony, 
the Bishoprick of Fulda, and even the Electorate | 
of Cologne. It will be recollected that immediate- i 
ly after the alliance which the Landgrave had cou* j 
eluded with Gustavus Adolphus in his camp at , 
Werben, two Imperial generals, Fagger and A1- ] 
tringer, were despatched by^ Count Tilly into 
HesBC) to chastise the Landgrave for his revolt a- , 
gainst the Emperor. But this prince had c<»i-» I. 
rageoasly resisted the arms of his enemies, as his *, 
subjects had done the incendiary proclamations oi 
Tilly, and the liattle of Leipzig had soon relieved ' 
him of the presence of these descdating bands. ^, 
He availed himself of their retreat with equal coa« ^ ' 
rage and resolution ; in a short time he conquered , 
Vacfa Minden, and Hoexter, and^by his rapid ad-» n 
vaace alarmed the bishoprics of Fulda, Fader- , 
bem, and the Ecclesiastical territories bordering (. 
on Hesse. The terrified states hastened, by a ^^ 
apeedy submission to put a slop to bis pn^ess, ^^ 
imd to escape the risk of plunder by a voluntary ^^^ 
contribution of considerable amount. After these J!* 
fortunate undertakings, the Landgrave united his 
victorious army to that of Gustavus Adolphus, ^' 
and went to meet that monarch in person at Franc«- ^ 
fort, to concert with him their future plan of ope<- ^ 
rations. ^ 

A number of princes and foreign ambassadors ^^ 
assembled in this city to congratulate Gustavus on !/ 
his success, and either to conciliate his favour or ap- J^ 
pease his indignation. Among these was the banish- ? 
ed King of Bohemia, the Palatine Frederick V., who ^^^ 
had hastened from Holland to throw himself into !'^ 
the arms of his avenger and protector. Gustaviis . 
bestowed on him the unprofitable honour of treat- ,^^ 
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ingfaim as a crowned head, and endeaTonred, hja 
respectiu] syrapathy, to soften bis sense of lik mis- 
foii;nnes. But great as the advantages were which 
Frederick promised himself from the power and 
good fortune of his protector ; and strongly as he 
depended on his jnettce and magnanimity, the 
liope of this Unfortunate prince's restoration to 
his dominions seemed as distant as ever. The in* 
actirity and contradictory politics of the English 
court had abated the zeal of Gostavus Adol- 
pi ins, and a feeling of irritation which he could not 
entirely suppress, made him on this ocecsion for- 
get the glorious duty of protecting the oppi'essedi 
the character in which he harl so loudly proclaimed 
himself on his invasion of Germany. 

TBe terror of the King's irresistible strength, and 
the prospect of his rengeance, had also compelled 
George Landgrave of Hesse D'Arrostadt to ^ 
Rpeedy submission^ His connexion with the Em- 
peror, and his indifference to the Protestant cause, 
were no secret id the King, but he was satisiied 
with laughing at the efforts of so impotent an ene- 
my. As tfie Landgrave was so imperfectly ac- 
quninted with his own strength, and the potitioat 
situation of Gertnany, as to obtrude himself as 
mediator between the nval parties, Gustawts 
used jestingly to call him the peacemaker. He 
was frequently heard to say, when gaining money 
from the Landgrave at play, " That the money 
afforded him double satisfaction, as it was Imperial 
coin. " The Landgrave was indebted to his reia^ 
iionship with the Elector of Saxorny, whom it was 
the interest of Gustavus to treat with forbearanee, 
for the favonrable terms lie now receit'ed from tlie 
Kings who cobtefiied bimsfelf with the HHrender of 
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his fortress of RuBselfaeim, and his promise of olv ">* 

serving a strict neutrality during the war. The ^ 

Counts of Westerwahl and Wetteran also visited *^ ii 

the King in Frankfort^ to conclude an alliance, ^ 

and to offer him their assistance against the Spa- P^ 

niards, which was afterwards very favourable ^^ 

to his cause. The town of Frankfort itsdf had ^a 

reason to rejoice at the presence of this monarch, ^ 1 

who by his royal authority protected their trade, ^ 

an(i by the most effectual measures, re-established ^^ 

the fairs, which had suffered greatly by the war. M 

The Swedish army was now reinforced by ten ^i 

diousand Hessians, under William Landgrave of ^ 

Cassel. Gustavus Adolphus had already invested N 

Konigstein ; Kostheim and Fliershain surrendered ^^ 
after a short siege ; he was in possession of the ' tru 

whole course of the Maine ; and boats were pre* ^ 

pared with all possible speed at Hoechst to carry Hoi 

his troops across the Rhine. These preparations % 

filled the Elector of Mentz, Anselin Casimir, with Bp 

consternation ; and he doubted not for a moment po 

that he was likely to be the first against whom hi 

^e storm of war would be directed. A 6 an ad- tei 

herent of the Emperor, and one of the biost nc- ^ 

tive members of the League, he had no better B 

treatment to expect than his. confederates, the Bi- oi 

shops of Wnrtzburg- and Bamberg!, had already re* { oi 

ceived. The situation of his territories upon the i& 

Rhine rendered it necessary for the enemy to. se- U\ 

care them, wlnle their fertility afforded an irresistible pi 

temptation to the necessities of their army.' But c; 

miscalculating his own strength, or that of his ad- t 
viersaries, the -Elector flattered himself that he 

should be able to repel force by force, and weary i i 
lOut the wvioiu' of the Swedes by the strength of 
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Im fortificfttioQs. He r^>«trftd wkh yi- poftsiMe 

expedition the fortificatioiM of- bis cspital, f)reTi4l« 
ed it with every thing necessary for maintaimii^ a 
long defence, and received t»to the town a SfMnssh 
garrison of 2000 Spamaids^ under Don Philip de 
Sylva. To prevmit the approach of the Swedish 
transports, he endeavonred to close up the nioath 
of the Maine by driving piles, and sinking large 
heaps of stones and vessels across the river. He 
himself, accompanied by the Bishop of Worms, 
took refuge with his most precious effects in Co- 
logne, abandoning his capitsd and his territories to 
the rapacity of a tyrannieal garrison. All these 
preparations, however, wluch were indicative of a 
weak and overweening confidence, rather than of 
true courage, did not prevent the Swedes from 
macehiag against M«it.2, and prepwing for a se* 
rious attadL upon tbat city. = While one part of 
ihenr forces poured into the Bhdngaii, routwg the 
Spaniards who i^emained in that quarter, and im- 
posing ceotribntioBs on the inhabitants, another 
laid the Catholic towne in Westerwald and Wet- 
terau under sunilar cantsibutions* The main army 
bad encamped at Cassel, opposite Mentz ; and 
Bemhard, Duke of Weimar, made bimself master 
of the Mouse Tower and the Caatie of -Ehrenfelsy 
4MI the ether side of the Rhine. Gustavus now 
made active preparations to cross the Rhine, and 
to attack the town on the land side, when the 
progress of Count Tilly in Fn&eonia suddenly 
called him from the siege, and- ebtekied for .the 
Elector a. e^iort repose. * . 

The danger of, Nnrembeig*, wiiiob Tillyv «biMig 
^.absence 'Of Gnstams Adolphus.oB the Ryae, 

V0ii#. 11* ■ e ■ 
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h$A thnedtened wkh a tn^, andwHbifae orael tio 
£ate of Magdebin^ in ther evewti of resistanoe, wba tiie 
the caase of the KingV sttdden retroatfrom befoi^ ^ 
Mentz. In order to eaoape snbjeeting btmself at 
second time to the reproadiea of Germasy, and 
the disgrace of abandoning his confederates to 
the mercy of a ferocions enemy, be hastMied by 
rapid marches to relieve that important city; b«t 
on his arriral at Francfert, }ie beard oi its spirited 
iiesistance and of the retreat of TiUy, and iost 
no time in resuming his efforts agamst Mentz. Ae 
he failed in an attempt to cross the Rhine at 
Cassel under the cannon of the besieged, he mnW 
resolved to advance upon the town frcan another 
quarter; and, directing his maroh towards the 
Bergstrasse, he made himself master o£ all t\m 
places W importance, and made his iqppearaiice a 
second time upon the fau^s ^f the Rhine tX 
Stockatadt between Gi»nsbdm and Oppenhenn; 
The whole of the Bergstrasse. bad. beei^ abandoned 
by the Spaniards, bat they endavodffed obetinatelj 
to defend the other bank of the rives'. For this 
purpose they had burned or suak aiU the veasete 
in the neighbourhood, and were mi'^Lnged in formi- 
dable force cm^^tfae'^ banks, in case the King shoidd 
attempt tlie passage at that piace. 

The King's impetuosity on tins occasion expot*" 
ed him to the danger of felling into the hands of 
the enemy. In <^der to reconnoitre the opposite 
bank be had ventured to cross the river in a srnaH 
beat ; but had scarcely landed when he was attaofe* 
ed by a party of Spanish horse, and with diiEeulty 
efiected his csci^ by a pracipitaie retreat. He 
31k last succeeded, with the aasktaace of the neigh- 
bounng fishermen, in pincuring some traaaporta ; in 
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two of wfaieh he dcaspatefaed Couot Bnhe acitws 

the river with 300 Swedes. Scarcely had he 

time to entrench himself oo ^tbe opposite bank, 

iv^hen he was attacked by 14 companies of Spanish 

dragoons and- cnirassters. Notwithstanding^ the 

saperifNity of the enemy, however. Count Brahe 

defended himself bravely with his small force ; 

and gained time for the King to advance to his 

support with fresh troops. The Spaniards took to 

flight with the loss of 600 men ; some taking re* 

fiige in Oppenheim, and others in Mentz. A 

Hon of marble on a high pillar, holding a naked 

sword in his paw, and a helmet, on his head, show*- 

ed the traveller, seventy years afterwards, the 

Bpot where the lounortal Monarch, crossed the 

gseait river <tf Germany. 

laneedtately after tfaia fortunate selion, Gna* 
tevns Adelphtts tranaported bis arl^lury «ad ^km 
^eater part of his troops across the river, aad 
laid siege to Oppenheim, which, after a despente 
defence, was earned by storm on Uie SUi Decem*- 
ber 1631. 500 Spaniards, who had so ooarageovis*- 
ly defended the place, fell victims to the ftvy ef 
the Swedes. The news of Gnstavas having eroea- 
ed the Rhine, struck terror into the Spaatavda 
and the troops of Lorraine, who had thought them- 
aelves secure cm the other side of the river from 
tbe vengeance of the Swedes. A rapid flight was 
now their only resource ; every place not capable 
of maintaining an effectual defence was at onoe 
abandoned by them. After a long series of out- 
rages committed on the defenceless citizeiis, the 
troops of Lorraine evacuated Wonns, which tliey 
ti«ated with wanton cruelty before their departure. 
The £^NHHard» heitawd to secure themfioWes on 
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Frankeplbal^ in which tliey hoped to hid-defiasoi 
to the yictoriQiis arms of Gustams Adolphns. 

The King on the other hand lost no time in 
puruiiag his plans sf^ainst M^aiz^ into which the 
flower of the Spanidh troops had thrown them* 
selves. While be advanced against the town, up>* 
on the left bank of the Rhine, the Landgmve of 
Hesse Cassel had approaclied it on the otheis re- 
ducing several strong places on his nsareh. The 
besieged Spaniards, though attacked on both, aides, 
tfbowed at first great courage and determination, 
and a shower of bombs fell for several days into 
the -Swedish Gamp, which cost the King the lives 
of many of his bmrest 8oidiers» But notwith- 
standing, this brave resistance, the Swedes con- 
tinued to gain ground, and had. at last advaneed 
so close to the ditchi that they began to sMkarse- 
nous^prepaBfttinns for an. mmmi^td The«i>aragfrflf 
tfaa biiBieged Uien gave way. * Theytreai^led, and 
«i^ without reaaon, at the fnriona inipet«osity of 
the Swedish soldiers, of which- th& fate <if Marimio 
herg had afforded so. ieavftil an. example. A iale 
not less dreadful awaited Mesta, if that town waa 
taken by storm; and the enemy might even- be 
•easily tempted to revenge on IJiis rich and Biagnl*- 
ficent Catholic city the carnage of Magdelwcg. 
More on account of the town than of their own 
itves, the Spanish gairisfm capitulated on the 4th 
day, and obtained from the magnanimil;y of the 
victor a safe conduct to Luxembourg; but the 
greater part of them, following the example- of 
their predecessors, enlisted in the servioe of Swe- 
den. 

On the 13th December 16S1, the King made 
I4« fintry into th« conguerod town, and took np 
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hm remdeo^ in the palace ef the Elector. Etghljr 
eaiaum fell into hm handii, and the citizens were 
obliged to purchase an exemption from pkinder, 
by B jpayttient of 80,060 florins. From thai in- 
dnlgeiice t^ Jews asid the clergy were excluded, 
lliey being obHged to redeem their property by 
laige and separate contributions. The Ubrary of the 
Bleetorthe Kingeommitted tp hns chancellor Oxen- 
etiem, with the yiew of baring it tranaported to the 
Academy o€ Weeterrah, but the ship in which it 
■was to be convvyed to Sweden foundered at sea, 
«ffld this valuable treasore was buried beneath the 
waves of the Baltic. 

Tlie raisfbrtnnes of the ^Spaniards in the terri- 
tories fji the Rhine, did not terminate with the 
loss of Mentz. Shortly before llie taking of that 
^ity, the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel had taken 
FalkeftsCelB and Reifenberg : The fortress of Ko- 
•mngstem now surrendered to the Hessians. The 
Bfainegrave Otto Louis, one of the King^s genends, 
had the good fortune to defeat nine Spanish squa- 
drons who were on their march for Fi-ankenthul, 
and to make hinself master of the most important 
towns upon the Rhine, from Boppart to Bacha- 
ra^. After the capture of the fortress of Braun- 
fels, which was effected by the Count of Wetterau, 
with the assistance of the Swedes, the Spaniards 
liad lost every place in Wetterau, while in the 
'i^atinate they coidd scarcely save any except 
FVankenllial. Landau and Kronweisenberg open- 
ly declared fbr the Swedes : Spires offered to raise 
troops for the King. Mannheim was gained to 
the Swedes through tite prudent measuies of the 
Duke Bernard of Weimar, and the negligence of 

c 2 
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tile governor, who, for this misconduct, was trM 
before the council of war at Heidelberg, and be- 
headed. 

The King had protracted the campaign into t}ie 
xlepth of winter, and the severity of the season was 
perhaps one cause of the superiority of his soldiers 
over those of the enemy. But the exhausted trdops 
now stood in need of the repose of winter qaooters, 
which Gustavus, soon after the taking of Menta, 
granted them in the neighbouring territories. He 
himself employed the interval of repose, which the 
season of the year rendered necessary, in arranging 
the affairs of his Cabinet with his Chancellor, in 
treating for a neutrality with some of his enemies, 
and adjusting some political disputes vrith an allied 
neighbour, which his past conduct had occasioned. 
He chose liie city of Mentz as his winter quarters, 
and the centre of management for his state affairs ; 
and showed a greater partiality for this town, than 
seemed consistent with the interests of the Ger- 
man princes, or the shortness of his nsit to the 
empire. Not contented with fortifying the town 
in the strongest manner, he erected a new citadel 
at the angle formed by the junction of the Maine 
with the Rhine; which was niuned Gustavnebnrg 
from its founder, but which is better known nnde^ 
the title of Pfaffenraub or Pfkffenzwau^.* 

While Gustavus Adolphus made himself roaster 
of the Rhine, and the three neighbourmg electo« 
rates, by his victorious arms, every aitifice was 
lesorted to by his watchful enemies in Paris, and 
St Germain's, to deprive him of the support of 
France, and, if possible, to involve him in a war 

♦ Priests* plunder ; alluding to the means by which t^ 
^ipense of its erection bad been defrayed. 
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with that kingdom. By his sudden and unexpect- 
ed nuvch to the Rhiiie» he had surprised his 
Iriends, and furnished his enemies with a pretext 
for distrusting his intentions. After the conquest 
of . Wnrtzburg, and the greater part of Fraacoinia, 
it was in his power to press forward into Bavaiia 
and Austria, throughout the bishopric of Bam- 
berg and the Uppei' Palatinate ; and it was gene- 
xally and aaturally i>elieiired that he would lose no 
time in attacking the Emperor and the Duke of 
Bavariay in the very centre of their power, and 
fmUing an immediate period to the war, by tlie 
subjection of these his principal enemies. But to 
the astomsbment of ^both parties, Gusta^us re- 
linquished the path which had thus been traced 
for him, and, instead of directing Ins course to the 
nght, turned to the left, to vent his indignation 
4m the less important and more innocent princes 
of the Rhine, While he gvre idme to his more for- 
midable opponents to recruit their strength. No- 
thing but the intention of reinstating the unfortu- 
nate Palatine Erederick V. in the possession 
of his territories, by the immediate expulsion of 
the Spaniarda, could render this strange step in- 
telligible ; and the belief that that restoration was 
immediately to take place, at first silenced the 
anspicions of his friends, and the calumnies of his 
eaemiea. But the Lower Palatinate was now al- 
most entirely cleared of the enemy, and yet Gus- 
tavus continued to form new schemes of conquest 
(m the Rhine, and to withhold the reconquered 
country from its legitimate possessor. It was in 
wm that the English ambassador reminded him 
of the duty he owed to Justice, and the solemn 
ADgagement he had lumse'lf entered into ; Gustavqs 
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replied to tliese demands with bitter eompkiuita 
against the inactivity of the English Court, and 
prepared to extend his yictorioiis arms into Alaace^ 
and even into Lorraine. 

The distrust excited by the conduct of th« 
Swedish monarch was now openly expiesaed* 
while the malice of his enemies was busied in ck^ 
culating the most injmions reports as to his inteur 
tions* Richelieu, die Minister of Louis XIII.9 
had already witnessed with anxiety the pnDgross 
of the King towards the Frendi frontier, and tl» 
suspicious temper of his master rendered him but 
too accessible to the reports which were circubted 
with regard to his views. FcaiUSe was at l^is mo- 
ment involved in a civil wai* with its Protestant 
subjects, and there was reason to liwr that the 
i^fHToach of a victovious monarch, of their own 
|mrty, might inspire them with new couroge, and 
animate them to a more violent resistance. Tins 
might be the case, even if Gustavus Adolpbus was 
ever so little inclined to afford them eneouragB-' 
ment, or to act unfaithfully towards his ally, the 
King of France. But the revengeiul disposition 
of the Bishop of Wurtzburg, v^o was anxious to 
console himself f >r the loss of his dominioDS, by 
his intrigues in the French Court, the envenomed 
rhetoric of the Jesuits, and the active zeal of the 
Bavaiian minister, represented this daagOMaB 
alliance between the Hugonots and the Swedes 
as a matter perfectly settled, and continued to fill 
the mind of the timid Louis with the most fear- 
ful apprehensions. Not merely chinMrical poHti- 
ciaruu hut many of the best informed CatholiMy 
fully believed that the King would immediatoty 
press forward into ^the heart of France, maike 
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tufmmon e»aae with the Hugonots^ aiid oFcfrtwn 
tlie Catholic religion within Uie kingdom. Fana- 
tical eealots even saw him ready to cross tha 
Alps with an army, and dethrone the Vicegerent 
of Clirist in Italy. These r^orts, it is trae, soon 
died away of tbemsdres ; yet it is impossible 
to deny that GrnstaTna, by Ins military operations 
on the Rhine, gave a chmgeroiis handle to his' 
enemies, and in ^some measure justified the siis« 
pieion ^ that his arms were directed, not so much 
i^inst the Empeter and the Duke of Bararia, as- 
against the Catholic religion itself. 

The geneial damour raised by the Catholic 
Courts, at the instiga^n of the Jesuits, aguast 
^e alliance between ]^nce and the enemy of 
tiieir cbmch, at last compelled Cardinal Ekfaelieu 
to take a deoistve step for the security oF his : re*' 
ligion, and at once to convince the Catholic world 
cC the-peligious ^eai of France, and the selfish po- 
ller of tke. Eodesiastical States «f Grermany. Con- 
vinced that the views of the King of Sweden, like 
bis own, were directed merely to the humiliation 
of the power of Austria, he hesitated not to pro* 
miae to the Princes of the League, the observance 
of a complete neutrality on the part of Sweden, 
on condition of their abandoning their alliance 
with the Emperor, and withdrawing their troops. 
Whatever might be the resolution adopted by the 
princes, Richelieu equally attained his effect. 
By tlieir separation from the Austrian interest, 
Ferdinand would be at once exposed to the united 
attack of France and Sweden ; and Gustavus 
Adolphus, freed from his other enemies in Ger- 
many, would be enabled to direct his undivided 
atrengtb against the hej*editary dominioxu ot' 
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Aiurtrau ^ The fall of Anstria was. m that event^- [)i 
iaeritable, and the great object of Richelieu's po» I » 
licy wnaid be attained witliont njury to the n 
church. If again the princes of the League per- ^ 
slated in their opposition, and adhered to ^e 
AnstffittQ alliance, France ^\rould at least be ji»ti-' 
fied in the ieyes of Europe, by the proposal she 
had made, and vronkl have sufficiently proved the ] 
sincerity of her attachment teethe Catholic cause, i 
and performed her duty as a m^nber of the Ro- 
man church. The princes of tho League vrouM « 
then appear the sole authors of those enls which i 
the Catholics of Germany were unavoidably ex- i 
|Kwed to, from the continuance of the wai' ; they 
alone, by their wilM and obstinate adherence to tiie 
Emperoiv wo«ld imtnite the measures employed 
for their protection, expose the'ehurch to dn^er, .. 
and themselves to destruction. i 

Richelieu pursued this plan with the greater seal, 
the more he was pressed by the repeated appli-* { 
cations of the Elector of Bavaria, for assistance i 
from France. It will be recollected that this 
prince, from the moment he had begun to enter- 
tain suspicions of the Emperor, had entered into a j 
secret alliance with France, by which he hoped to 
secure himself in the possession of the Palatinate, 
in the event of any future change in the Empe- 
ror^s sentiments. But though the origin of the 
treaty itself showed clearly against what enemy it 
was directed, Maximilian now thought proper to 
make use of it against the King of Sweden, and 
did not hesitate to demand from France that as- 
sistance against Gustavus Adotphus her ally, which 
she had promised against Austria. Richelieu, em- 
barrassed by this contradictory^alliance, with two 
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Qt, powers opposed to each other, had no other re" 

^ source left but to endeavour to put a speedy^ ter- 

lie mination to their hostilities : And, unwilling to- 

,]•. aaerifiee Bavaria, while he was viable to protect 

|,e it through hie connexion with Sweden, he turned 

x[. ■ his efforts entirely to the ejecting a neutrality, aa 

},e the only means of fiilfiltinghis obligations to both. 

]^ The Marquis of Breze was for this purpose sent as 

^^ his plenipotentiary to the King of Sweden iu 

•q. Mentz, to ascertain his sentiments on this pointy 

,](] and to procure from him favourable conditions lor 

f,]^ the allied princes. But if Louis XIII. had power-* 

>^. ful reasons for wishing to see this alliance cffect- 

^y ed, Gustavus Adolphus had as itnportant groandii 

^ to desire the contrary. Convineed by oomeroua 

^ proofe that the aversicNi of the Princes of the Lea* 

pj.^ gue to tho'R'eteBtant religion was UBoonqnersdile, 
their hatred against the foreign power of the 

^ Swedes implacable, aad their attachment to the 

}j. House of Austria inseparable^ he apprehended iess 

^ danger from their open hostility, than from a nen* 

^]g trality so much opposed to their inclinations ; and, 

,f. constrained as he was to carry on the war in Ger4 

^g many at the expense of the enemy, he sustmuied a 

10 manifest loss, if without increasing the number of 

^ \n» friends, he diminished that of his open enemies. 

^^ It was therefore not surprising that Gustavus 

u Adolphus showed little inclination to purchase the 

j^ neutrality of the Catholic princes, by which .he 

^Q . was likely to gain so little^ by the loss of those ad* 

jj vantages he had stlready obtained. 

^ The conditions, acocvdingly, upon which he o& 

Ij, fered to accede to the proposal of neutrality on 

^. the part of Bavaria were severe, and suited to the 

,0 views he ^itertained. .Hir xeqnired of the Gatib«- 
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lie League a total neutraKty^ the reeal of dvetr 
troops from the Imperial army, from the conqner- 
ed towns, and firom all the Protestant coimtries ; 
a considerable dimmution of their military force ; 
l^e exclusion of the imperial armies from their ter*-- 
ritories, and an obligation that they dhoiild neither 
be assisted with men, provisions, nor amnnmitioD^ 
Harsh as the conditions were which the victor 
thus imposed upon the vanquished, the French 
mediator flattered himself he should be aUe to 
prevail on the Elector of Bavaria to accept them. 
In order to accommodate the matter, Gustavns 
had agreed to grant to the latter a cessation of 
hostilities for a fortnight. But at the very mo- 
ment when this monarch was receiving from the 
French agents repeated assurances of the favour- 
able progress of the negotiation, an intercepted 
letter of the Elector to the Imperial General Pap- 
penheim in Westphalia, discovered to him the per- 
fidy of that prince, who, in the whole negotialaon, 
bad no other object in view but to gain time for 
resistance. Far from contemplating the idea of 
fettcfring himself in bis military operations by any 
trace with Sweden, the artful prince was accelerat- 
ing his preparations, and employing the leisure 
which his enemy afforded him, in the most active 
provisions for his defence. The whole negotiation 
accordingly proved fruitless, and served only to 
ranew, with more virulence than ever, the hostili- 
ties of the Bavarians and tha Swedes. 

Tilly's augmented force, with which this gen- 
eral threatened to overrun Fi'ancoma, urgently 
required the King s presence in that Cirde ; but it 
'Was necessary, in the first place, to drive the Spa- 
-niards from the Rhme^ and to cut off their meaoa 
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q£ invading Germany from the NetherlandB. With 
this view, Gustavns Adolphus had made an offer 
of neutrality to the Elector of Ti'eves, Philip Yon 
Zeltem, on condition that the foitrees of Herman- 
ateia should be ceded to him, and a free passage 
granted to his troops through the town of Coblentz. 
But unwillingly as the Elector witnessed the pre- 
sence of the Spaniards within his territories, be 
was still less disposed to commit himself to the 
suspicious protection of a heretic, and to place his 
fate in the hands of the Swedish conqueror. Un- 
able by his own strength to maintain bis indepen- 
dence against two such powerful rivak, he took 
refuge under the protection of France. Richelieu, 
with his usual prudent policy, availed himself of 
his embarrassments to increase the power of France, 
and t(V gain for her an important ally on the Ger- 
man frontier. A numerous French army was des- 
patched to cover the teiTitory of Treves, and the 
fiMTtress of Ehrenbreitstein received a French gar- 
rison. . But the object of the Elector, in this bold 
step, was not completely gained : for the offended 
pride of Gustavus Ado^hus was not appeased till 
a free passage was grant^Jl to the Swedish troops 
through the territories of Treves. 

While these negotiations were cai'ried on with 
Treves and France, the King's generals had cleared 
the remainder of t^e territory of Ment^ of the 
Spanish garrisons, and Gustavus himself completed 
the conquest of this district by the capture of 
Kreutznach. To guard these conquests, the chan- 
cellor Oxenatiem was left with part of the troops 
upon the Middle Rhine, while the main army, un- 
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dflT l^e King himself, began its march against th^ 
enemy in Franconia. 

Tlie possession of this Circle had, in the mean- 
thne, been disputed with Tariable success, between 
Connt Tilly and the Swedish General Horn,' whom 
Gt»taviis bad left there with 8000 men ; and the 
Bishopric of Bamberg, in particular, was at once 
the object of their struggle, and the scene of their 
raTages. The King, called off to the Rhine by 
his other projects, had left to his General the 
chastisement of the Bishop, whose perfidy had ex-* 
cited his indignation, and the activity of Horn 
justified the choice. In a short time, he sub- 
jected great part of the Bishopric to the Swedish 
arms ; and the capital itself, abandoned by its Im- 
peiial ganison, was carried by storm. The ba* 
nished Bishop now pressed the Elector of Bavaria 
most urgently for assistance ; and that Prince was 
at length persuaded to put an end to Tilly's inac- ' 
tiTity. Having received from his Master full 
powers to reinstate the Bishop in his tenitories, 
this General collected his troops, who were scat- 
tered over the Upper Palatinate, and advanced 
vfpon. Bamberg with an iLfny of 20,000 men. Gus- 
tavus Horn, firmly deteimined to maintain his con- 
quest even against this overvi'helming force, awaited 
llw enemy within the walls of Bamberg ; but found 
himself obliged to yield to the vanguard of Tilly, 
what he had hoped to hold out against his whole 
army. A confusion which arose among his troops^, 
and which no presence of mind on the part of their 
General could remedy, opened the gates to the 
enemy, and it was with difficulty that the troops, 
baggage and artillery, were saved. Therecon- 
quest of Bamberg was the fruit of this victory ; 
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but Ttlly, with every «ffiNrt» wm nnable to over- 
take the Swedish Genend, who retired in good 
order acroas the Rhine. The King a appewance 
in Fraaconiay and hia junctioii with Guatavua* 
Horn at Kitzingen, put a stop to Tilly's ooa*' 
qnestSy and compelled him to look to hia own sale* 
^ by a timely retreat. 

The King made a general review of his troops 
at Aschaifenburg ; the number of which, after hia- 
junction with Gu^tavus Hem^ Banner, and Duke 
William of Weimar, amounted to nearly 40,000 
men. Nothing interrupted his progress through 
Franconia ; for Count Tilly, far too weak to en- 
counter an enemy so superior in numbers, had re* 
treated^ by rapid marches, towards the Danube* 
Bohemia and Bavaria were now equally near to 
the King, and, uncertain whither hia victorioua 
course might be directed, Maximilian could form 
HO immediate resolution. The choice of the King^ 
and the fate of both provinces, now depended (ni 
the course left open to Count Tilly. It was dan** 
gerous while so formidable an enemy was ap-^ 
proaching to leave Bavaria undefended, in order to. 
protect Austria ; still more dangerous by receiving 
Tilly into Bavaria, to draw the enemy also into 
this quarter, and render it the seat of a destructive 
war. The cares of the Sovereign and the Patriot 
prevailed at last over the scruples of the States* 
man, and Tilly received orders, at all hazards, to 
cove^jl^ iroatiers of Bavaria with his army. 

fremberg received with triumphant joy the 
rbteotor of the Protestant religion and of the Ger-i 
man liberties, and the enthusiasm of the citizens 
expressed itself on his arrival in the most touching 
demonatratioDS of admiration and joy. Gustavus 
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himself could not suppress his astonishmeul, at 
seeing himself in this city, in the very centre of 
Germany, where he had never expected to be able 
to penetrate. The noble appearance of his person 
completed the impression produced by his glorious 
actions, and the condescension with which be re- 
paid the congratulations of the citizens, gained him 
in an instant the affections of all. He personally 
confirmed the alliance he had entered into vrhii 
them on the shores of the Baltic, ai)d excited the 
citizens to an active zeal and fraternal unity against 
the common enemy. After a short residence in 
Nuremberg he followed his army to the Danube, aa4 
unexpectedly appeared before the frontier town of 
Donauwerth. The place was defended by a numerous 
Bavarian gairison ; and their commander Rodolph 
Maximilian, Duke of Saxe Lauenburg, showed at 
first the firmest resolution to hold out till the ar- 
rival of Tilly. But the vigour with which Gus- 
tavus Adolphu9 commenced the siege, socm con* 
strained him to take measures for a speedy and 
secure retreat, which he successfully executed a« 
midst a tremendous fire from the Swedisli artillery. 
The capture of Donauwerth opened to the King 
the possession of the other side of the Danube, and 
now only the small river Lech separated him from 
Bavaria. The immediate danger to which hia 
dominions were exposed, excited the utmost ac-^ 
tivity of Maximilian ; and, however little he had 
hitherto done to interrupt the progress of ihe enemy 
towards his frontier, he was now determined to 
dispute with them as resolutely as possible the 
remainder of their course. On the opposite 
tide of the Lech, near the small town of Rain, 
Tilly occupied a fortified camp, which, smTound'* 
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ed by ifaree nren^ bade defiaato to every at* 
tack. All the bridges ovtf the river were destroy* 
ed ; the n^le course of the stream as far as Augs- 
burg strongly gamsoned ; and that town itself 
which had shewn strong symptoms of its inelinar 
tien to imitate the example of Nnremberg and 
Francforty secured by the introduction of a Ba* 
varian ganrisen, and by disarming the inhabi- 
taats. The Eleator himeelft with all the troops he 
6ould coUect, threw hinwelf into TiRy's camp as if 
til his hopes were concentered in this single pcnnt, 
and the good fertnne of tlie Swedea was to suffer 
shipwreck before its lines* 

Gustavus Adolpfaus soott appeared on the bank 
opposite the Bavarian entrenchments, after snb- 
jeeting to his arn» the whole territory of Augs- 
burg^ on has own side of the rivery and opening 
t6 his troops a rich supply of necessaries from that 
quarter. It was now the month of March, when 
tiie river, swelled to au uncommon hdlght, by fre- 
quifnt rains, and the melting of the snow from the 
mountaiBS of the Tyr(4, flowed with great rapi- 
dKty between its steep banks. Its waves threaten- 
ed the rash assailants willi certain destruction^ 
while the enemy's cannon opened their murderous 
dischai^e upon them from the opposite side. If 
they escaped the fury of the fire and water, a new 
and vigorous enemy awaited them, in an impreg* 
nable camp ; and a battle must be begun, where 
they needed repose and refreshment. Exhausted 
as they ware, they hastened to attack the hostile 
tntrencbments, the strength of which seemed to 
bid defiance to every assault. A defeat sustained 
upon this river would be attended with inevitable 
xoia, since the sama strsBm which impeded their 

d2 
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victorious advance, would also cut off their re« 
treat, if fortune should abandon them. 

The Swedish Council of War, which the King 
now assembled, strongly represented to him the 
importance of these considerations, in order to de- 
ter liim from this dangerous undertaking. Even 
the most intrepid were appalled, and a troop of 
honourable warriors, who had grown gray in the 
field, did not hesitate to exprevs their doubts. 
But the King's resolution was fixed. " What !*' 
said he to Gustavus Horn, who spoke for the 
rest, '' have we crossed the Baltic, and so many 
of the great rivers of Germany, to have our pro* 
gi'ess interrupted by a brook like the Lech ?" He 
had already, with great personal danger, recon- 
noitred the position, and discovered that his own 
side of the river was considerably more elevated 
than the other, by whidi the fire of the Swedish 
artillery must have a considerable advantage over 
that of the enemy. He availed himself, with rapid 
presence of mind, of this circumstance. At the 
place where the left bank of the Lech forms an 
angle towards the right, he immediately caused 
three batteries to be erected, from which 72 field* 
pieces opened a flanking fire upon the enemy, 
while this destructive fire drove the Bavarians 
from the opposite bank, he erected, with all pos* 
sible rapidity, a bridge over the river. A thick 
smoke, kept up by burning wood and wet straw, 
concealed the progress of the erection for some 
time from the enemy, while the continued thunder 
of the cannon overpowered the noise of the axes 
of the workmen. He himself animated by his ex-> 
ample the coun^ of his troops, and discharged 
more than 60 camion with his own hand. The 
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cannonade was returned by the Bararians for two 
hours, witfi equal vivacity, though with less effect, 
as the Sweclish batteries, placed on higher ground, 
swept the lower bank, while their height served 
as a breast-work to the troops behind. In vain, 
therefore, did the Bavarians tattempt . to destroy 
these works ; the superior force of the enemy 
threw them into disorder, and they were compel* 
led to be spectators of the finisliing of the bridge. 
Tilly, on this dreadful day, did every thing in h» 
power to raise the courage of his troops ; and no 
danger could drive him from the banks ^of the 
river. He found at length the death which he sought ; 
a caiidon ball shattered his leg ; and his brave asso- 
ciate Altringer was, soon after, dangerously wound- 
ed in the head. Deprived of the animating pre- 
sence of their generals, the Bavarians at last gave 
way, and Maximilian, in spite of his wishes, was 
driven to adopt a pusillanimous resolution. Over- 
come by the persuasions of the dying Tilly, whose 
wonted firmness was now overpowered by the 
near approach of death, he gave up his impreg- 
nable position for lost ; and a ford, discovered 
by the Swedes, by which the cavalry were on the 
point of passing, accelerated his inglorious re- 
treat. The same night, before a single hostile 
Bold&er had crossed the Lech, he broke up his 
camp, and, without giving time for the King to 
harass him in his march, retreated in good order 
to Neuburg and Ingolstadt. Gustavus Adolphus, 
who next day completed the passage of his army, 
beheld with astonishment the hostile camp abandon* 
ed: and the Elector's flight surprised him still 
more, when he saw the strength of the position he 
had quitted. .«' Had I been the Bavarian,'* said 
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be» '^ though a ouiaon b«ill had carried vwssy mf^ 
heard and chin, never would I have abandoned 
a position like this, and opened to my enemies a 
passage into my territory.'^ 

Bavaria now lay open to the oonqneror ; and 
the tide of war, which had hitherto only beat 
against its frontier, now streamed for the fiis^ 
time over these fields^ which had so l(mg escaped 
its ravages^ But before proceedii^ to the con- 
quest of these pxovinces, the King rescued the 
town of Augsburg from the yoke of Bavaina; ex- 
acted an oath of sdlegiance from the citizens ; and 
secured its fulfilment by leaving a ganison in the 
town. He then advanced, by rapid macehes^ 
against Ingolstadt, to secure his conqmeftts in 
Vivaria, and obtain a firm footing on the Da* 
nube, by the p€mse68ion of this important fortaressti 
which the Elector was attempting to cov^ with 
the greater part of his army. 
. Shortly after his appearance before Ingolstadl^ 
the wounded Tilly terminated his career within 
the walls of that to?ra, after experiencifig all tbo 
caprices of unstable fort^une* Crushed by the sur 
perior gen^aldiip of Gustavns Adolphos, he lost^ 
at the close of his days, all tho lautels of his ear* 
lier victories, and appeased, by a series of misfor^ 
tuaep, the justice of Providence, wad the oiiended 
manes of Magdebm^g. In him the Imperial army 
and that of the Lef^e> sustained an irreparablil 
loss ; the Catholic religion was deprived' of its 
most zealous defender, and Maximilian of Bavaria* 
of the most faithful of his servants, who sealed )uA 
fidelity by his death, and even in his dying mo^ 
ments fulfilled the duties of a Gaieral. His last 
.n999sage to the Elector was an urgent advico to 
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take poMession of Ratisboii, aad tfavs to mnintani 
thti command of the Dwf/abe, and the communica- 
tion with Bohemia^^^ — -"' 

With the conmlence which seemed to be the 
natural result of so many yictories, Gustavus 
AdolphuB now undertook the siege of Ingolstadt^ 
hoping to master the town by the impetuosity of 
bis &nt assault. But the strength of the fortifioa* 
tions, and the bravery of the garrison, opposed ob- 
stacles to his attempt more formidable than any he 
bad encountered since the battle of Breitonfeld ; 
and a period was nearly put to hi& career before 
the walls of this town. While reconnoitering the 
works, a 24 pounder killed his horse beneath him, 
while another ball, almost immediately afterwards, 
struck his favourite, the young Mai'grave of Baden, 
by his side. The King, with rapid presence of 
mind, rose, and quieted the feai^s of his troops by 
immediately mounting another. 

The occupation of Katisbou by the Bavarians, 
who, according to the advice of Tilly, had sur- 
piised this town by stratagem, and placed in it a 
strong garrison, quickly changed the King's plan 
of operations. He had flattered himself with the 
hope of gaining this town, which was inclined to^ 
the Protestant ioterests, and to find in it an ally 
as devoted to him as Nuremberg, Augsburg, and 
Frankfort. The subjection of the town by the 
Bavarians, seemed to postpone for a long time the 
fulfilment of his favourite project of rendering him- 
self master of the Danube, and depriving his ad- 
versaries of all assistance from Bohemia. He soon 
left Ingolstadt, against which he was wasting his 
time and his troops, and penetrated into the in- 
terior of Bavaria, in order to draw the Elector in-. 
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to that quarter for the defenee of his tenritones 
and thus to strip the Danube of its defenders. 

The country, as far as Munich, now lay open 
to the conqueror. Mosburg, Landshut, and the 
whole territory of Freylingen, submitted to hioi ; 
nothing cOlild resist his arms. But if he met with 
ho regular opposition in his progress, be had to 
contend against an implacable enemy in the heart 
of every Bavarian«-<-the virulence of religious fa« 
Baticism. Troops who did not acknowledge thee 
supremacy of ^ the pnnpin were a new and unheard 
of spectacle in this country ; the blind zeal of tha 
priests represented them to the peasantry as mon« 
sters, the children of hell,; and their leader as An^ 
tichrist. No wonder, then, that they should think 
themselves released from a]l the ties of nature and 
humanity in regard to this brood of Satan, or think 
themselves justified in committing the most savage 
atrocities upon them. Woe to the Swedish sol-, 
dier who had the misfortune to fall into their 
hands ! All the torments which inventive malice 
could' devise were exercised upon these unhappy 
victims ; and the sight of their mangled bodies 
exasperated the army to a fearful retaliation. Gus« 
tavns Adolphus, alone, sullied the lustre of his 
heroic character by no act of revenge ; and the 
aversion which the Bavarians felt towards his re- 
l%ion, far from releasing him from the obligations 
of humanity towai'ds that unfortunate people^ 
seemed to render him only more anxious to vindi- 
cate the character of his religion, by a more con* 
spicuous display of clemency. 

Hie approach of the King spread terror and con-* 
Btemation in the capital, which, strippe<l of its de- 
fmd^rs, and abandoned .by its principal inhabit* 
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ants, had uotbing to trust to but the magnanimity 
of the conqueror. By an nncon^tional and to- 
Itmtary surrender, it hoped to disarm his indigna- 
tion ; and accordingly, deputies were sent to Frank- 
fort to lay at his feet the keys of the city. Strong- 
ly as the King might hare been tempted by the 
inhuman conduct of the Bavarians, and the hostile 
intentions of their sovereign, to make a dreadful 
use of his victory; pressed as he was even 
by the Germans to avenge the fate of Magdeburg 
on the capital of its destroyer, _ this great prince 
scorned this mean revenge ; and the very help- 
lessness of his enemies disarmed his indignation. 
Contented with the noble triumph of conducting 
the Palatine Frederick with the pomp of a victor 
into the very palace of the prince who had been 
the chief instrument of his fall, and the usurper of 
his territories, he heightened the brilliancy of his 
triumphal entry by the superior splendour of his 
moderation and mildness. 

^ The King found in Munich only a forsaken pa- 
lace, for the treasures of the Elector bad been 
transported to Werfen. The magnificence of the 
Electoral palace astonished him ; and he asked 
the guide who showed the apartments who was 
the architect. " No other," replied he, " than 
the Elector himself. ** — " I wish, " said the King, 
^ that I had this architect to send to Stockholm. " 
" That, " replied tho other, " the architect will 
take care to prevent. " When the arsenal was 
examined, they found nothing but canuages which 
had been stripped of their cannon. The latter 
had been so artfully concealed under the floor, 
that no traces of them were to be found ; and but 
for the treachery of a workman, the depeit would 
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not have been detected. '< Rise up from thr 
dead, " said the King, " and come to light." The 
floor was pulled up, and 140 pieces of cannon 
discovered, many of them of extraordinary size, 
which had been principally taken from the Palati- 
nate and Bohemia. A treasure of 30)000 gold 
ducats, concealed in one of the lai^st, completed 
the pleasure which the King received from this 
unexpected acquisition. 

But a far more welcome spectacle to him would 
have been the appearance of the Bavarian army 
itself; for his mai*ch into the heart of Bavaria had 
been undertaken chiefly, with the view of luring 
them from their entrenchments. In this expeeta- 
tion he saw himself disappointed. No enemy ap- 
peared ; no entreaties, however urgent* on the 
part of his subjects, could induce the £lector to 
hazard the remainder of his army by a battle. 
Shut up in Ratisbon, he awaited the expected re- 
inforcements of the Duke of Friedland from Bo- 
hemia ; and endeavoured, in the mean time, to 
stop the activity of the enemy, by reviving the 
negotiations for a neutrality. But the King s dis- 
trust, too often and too justly excited by his pre- 
vious conduct, frustrated this design ; and the in- 
tentional delay of Wallenstein abandoned Bavaria 
to the Swedes. 

Thus far had Gustavus advanced from victory to 
victory, and from one coitquest to another, without 
meeting with an enemy who could pretend to cope 
with him. A part of Bavaria and Swabia, the Bi- 
shopric of Franconia, the Lower Palatinate, and the 
Arciibishopric of Mentz, lay conquered in his rear. 
An uninterrupted career of victory had conducted 
him to the borders of Austria ; and the most bril- 
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■linl mioeesB had fully justified the pkui of openi^ 
tions which he had formed after the batde of 
Breitenfeld. If he had Bot aucceeded to the vt- 
jnost of his wishes in promoting a confederacy 
among the Protestant States, he had at least die- 
armed or weakened the members of the Catholic 
League, maintained the war chiefly at their ex- 
pensoy diminished the resources of the Emperor, 
animated the courage of the weaker States, and 
found a way to the Austrian States through the 
terriUvies c^ those allies of the Emperor whom he 
bad laid under contribution. Where arms were 
unavailing, the fiiendship of the free cities, which 
he had attached to him by the united ties of po- 
licy and religion, frequently was of the utmost ser- 
Tice to him ; and, as long as he maintained his 
superiority in the field, he could depend upon 
their zealous support. By his conquests on the 
Rhine, the Spaniards were cut off from the Lower 
Palatinate, even if the state of the war in the 
Netherlands left them at liberty to intwfere in the 
affiurs of Grennany. The Duke of Lorraine himself 
had acceded to the neuti?ality after his unfortunate 
. campaign. Even the numerous garrisons h^ had 
left behind him in his progress through Germlny, 
had not diminished his army ; and, fresh and vigo- 
rous as when he began his march, he now stood 
in the centre of Bavaria, with the power and the 
determination of cairyiag the war into the heart 
of Austria. ^ 

While Gustavns Adolphus thus maintained the 
war with such superiority within the empire, for- 
tune had been no less favourable to his ally, the 
Elector of Saxony, in another quarter. It will be 

vosr. II. B 
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reodlected, that by tlie iin«Dg€nieiit eowsettedbe- 
tween these princes at Halle, after the hattb of 
Leipmg, the conquest of Bohemia vms intnisted 
to the Elector of Saxony, while the King chose 
for himself the attack upon the territories of the 
League. The first fruits of the battle of Breitea* 
feld, was the reconquest of Leipzig, which was 
shortly followed by the expulsion of the Austiiip 
garrisons from the whole Circle. Reinforced by 
the troops who deserted to him from the hostile 
garrisons, the Saxon General Amheim, mai'ched 
towards Lusatia, whicli had been overran by aa 
Imperial General Rudolph von Tiefonbacb, in or- 
der to chastise the Elector for embracing the 
cause of the enemy. He had already commeiioed 
the usual course of devastation in Uiis we^ly d^ 
fended province, and taken several towns, and 
terrified Dresden itself by his approach. But hk 
destructive progi'ess was speedily checked by aa 
express mandate from the Emperor to spare the 
possessions of Saxony. 

Ferdinand hail, too late perceived the errors of 
that policy, which had led him to drive the Elec- 
tor of Saxony to extremities, and forcibly to e<Nii- 
pel this powerful confed^iite to an alliance widi 
j^' the King of Sweden. He now wished, by M ill- , 
timed moderation, to repair if possible the conse- 
quences of his mistimed haughtiness ; thus com- 
mitting a second error while he endeavoured to 
remedy the first. To deprive his enemy of the 
assistance of so powerful an ally, he revived, by 
means of the Spaniai-ds, his negotiations with the 
Elector'; and in order to facilitate an accommoda- 
t'on^ Tiefenbach bad received wdets immediately 
to evacuate the territories of Saxony. Bat these 
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ceBoe^stons of the Emperory far from piodticiiig 
the expected effect, only discovered to the Elector 
the embarrassment of his adversary and his own 
importance^ and encouraged him the more to pro- 
secute the advantages he had already ohtainedi 
H0W9 indeed, could he, without the most shame* 
fal ingratitude, abandon an ally to whom he had 
given the most sacred assurances of his fidelity^ 
and to whom he was indebted for the preservation 
of his dominions, and even of his Electoral dig* 
aity ? 

The Saxon army, now relieved of the eipedi- 
^tt into Lusatia, marched towards Bohemia, 
where a combination of favourable circumstances 
seemed' to assure them of victory. In this king- 
dom, the first scene of this destructive war, the. 
flames of dissenlicm, still lurked under their ashes, 
while the continued oppression of tyranny daily 
sagmented the discontent of the inhabitants^ 
Wherever the eye was turned, this unfortunate 
countiry showed traces of the most mournful al- 
teration. Whole districts had changed their pro- 
prietors^ and groaned under the hated yoke of 
Catholic masters, whom the favour of the Em- 
peror and the Jesuits had enriched with the 
spoils of the exiled Protestants. Oth^v had 
availed themselves of the public distress, and pur- 
chased, at a low rate, the confiscated estates of 
the exiles. The blood of the most distuiguished 
champions of liberty, had been shed upon tho 
scaffc4d ; and those who, by a timely flight, escaped 
that fote, were wandering in misery fiir from their 
native land, while their inheritance was squandered 
hy the obsequious slaves of despotism. Still 
insiipportable than the oppression of these 
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petty tyrants, was the restraint of conscience 
which was imposed without distinction on the 
whole Protestants of that kingdom. No external 
danger, no opposition on the part of the nation, 
not even the fearful lessons of past experience, 
could abate in the Jesuits the rage of proselytism : 
where fair means were unayailing, military force 
was employed to bring the wanderers within the 
pale of the church. The inhabitants of Joachims— 
thai, on the frontiers between Bohemia and Meis- 
sen, were the chief sufferers from this violence. 
Five Imperial commissaries, accompanied by as 
many Jesuits, and fifteen musketeers, made their 
appearance in this peaceful valley to preach the 
Gospel to the Heretics. Where the rhetoric of 
the f<Hiner was ineffectual, they endeavoured to 
effect their end, by forcibly quartering the latter 
upon the houses, and by threats of banishment 
and fines. But on this occasion, the good cause 
prevailed, and the courageous resistance of this 
small district, compelled the Emperor disgrace* 
fully to recall his mandate of conversion ; the ex- 
ample of the court aff(»'ded an example to the 
Catholics of the empire, and seemed to justify 
every act of oppression which their insolence 
tempted them to exercise against the Protestants. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that this persecu- 
ted party was favourable to a revolution, and saw 
with pleasure the appearance of their, deliverers 
upon their frontiers. 

The Saxon ai*my was already on its march to- 
wards Prague ; the Impeiial garrisons had retired 
fr<Hn every place before which they appeared. 
Schloeckenau, Tetschen, Aussig, Leutmeritz, 
soon feU into the enemy's hand, and every Ca- 
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tficflTC fhce was abandoned to plunder. Conster- 
Nation seuBed all llie Papists of the etnpire ; and, 
eonscions of ^e outrages vhicb they themselres 
bad exercwed upon the Protestants, they did not 
dare to awrah the arrival of a Protestant army. 
All the Catholics, who had any thing to lose, ^ed 
lostily from the coontry to the capital, and after* 
Irards abandoned the capital itself with equal ra-^ 
pi^ty. Prague was prepared for no attack, and 
too weakly garrisoned to sustain a long siege. 
The Emperor had too late determined to des- 
|Mttck Field-Marshal 'Hefenbach to the defence of 
tfiis capital. Before the Imperial orders could 
reach the headquarters of that General in Silesia, 
the Saxons were, already, not far from Prague ; 
the Protestant inhabitants of which showed littlid 
feeal, while the weakness of the garrison left no 
room to expect a long resistance. In this fearful 
state of emlmrrassment, the Catholic inhabitanta 
looked for their preservation to Wallenstein, who 
How lived in that city as a private man. But far 
finom employing his military experience, and the 
weight of his influence for the preservation of the 
city, he seized the favourable opportunity of 
gratifying his revenge. If he did not actually m- 
vite liie Saxons to Prague, his conduct, at least, 
Ikdlitated its capture. Though unprepared for a 
kmg resistance, the town was not without means 
of defending itself until succour should arrive ; and, 
to Imperial Colonel, Count Maradas, showed se- 
rious intentions of undertaking its defence. But 
without orders, and excited to this enterprise only 
by bis own zeal and courage, he did not dare t6 
Tenture upon stich a step without the approbation 

b2 
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oi a saperior. ' He the«<e£(mi eonsnlted Uie Daka^ 
of Friedland, whose approbation might sapply the 
want of Imperial authority, and to whom the Bo«. 
hemian Generals were expressly referred by tho. 
Court in this extremity. He^ however, artfully 
adhered to his inactivity, and bis determination to 
withdraw himself entirely from political affiurs ; and 
weakened the resolutions of the subalterns by the 
scruples which he himself evinced. To render 
the con8teinati(m general and complete, he finally 
abandoned the capital with his whole Court, how- 
ever little he had to apprehend from its capture by, 
the enemy, and the city was lost, because, by hia 
departure^ he showed that he despaired of its safety. 
His example was followed by the whole Catholic 
nobility, the generals with their^ troops, the clergy, 
Had all the officers of the crown. All night the 
people were employed in saving their perscms and 
effects. All the roads to Vienna were crowded with 
fugitives, who scarcely recovered from their oon* 
atemation till they reached the capitaL Maradas 
himself, despairing of the safety of Prague, fol» 
lowed the rest, and led his small detachment te 
Tabor, where he awaited the event. 

Profound silence reigned in Prague, when 
the Saxons next morning appeared before it; 
no preparations were made for defence; not 
a single shot from the walls announced the 
Jutention of resistance on the part of the la* 
habitants. A crowd of spectators in the country 
came flocking round them, allured from the town 
by i^uriosity, to behold the foreign army ; md the 
peaee^ confidence with which they advanced, 
resembled a friendly salutation, more than a ho** 
'^•U reception. From the general report of these 
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peo|^e» tto Slredes leanied that the tawn had 
been deserted by the treopa ; and that tlie govern-* 
meat was reinoved to BudweiH& This unex- 
pected and inexplicable surrender, excited Am* 
beiin s distrust the more, as he was perfectly 
aware of the speedy approach of the Silesian sue* 
oouiB ; an4 knew tliat the Saxon army was too in* 
differently provided with materials for undertaking 
a siege, and by far too weak in numbers to attempt 
to take the place by storm. Apprehensive of 
stiatagen^ he redoubled his vigilance; and he 
was still under the influence of thie feeling, until 
the Duke of Friedland's house-steward, whom he 
discovered among the crowd, confirmed to him 
this intelligence. ** The town is ours without a 
blow!" exclaimed he, in astonishment, to his 
•ffic^:s, and immediately summoned it by a 
tnuDpeten ' , 

Hie citizens of Prague, thus shamefully aban- 
doned by their defenders, had long i^o takea 
their resolution ; and all diat now remained wa8> 
to secure their properties and liberties by an ad- 
vantageous capitulation. As soon as the treaty 
was subscribed by the Saxon general, in name of 
Ida master, the gates were opened to him with- 
out &rther opposition ; and the army made their 
triumphal entry upon the 11th November 1631. 
The elect<Hr, soon after, followed in person to re- 
ceive the homage of those whom he had newly 
taken under his protection ; for it was only in the 
character of protector that the three towns of 
Prague had surrendered to him. Their union 
with the AuiMarian monarchy, was not to be disr 
solved by the step they had taken. In psoporti^^a 
as the apprehensions of the Papists, with regard 
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to the reprisals of ^he Protestlnits had been exfligt^ 
gerated, was their surprise at the moderation of 
the Elector, and the discipline of his troops* 
Field- Marshal Amheim, on this occasion, evinced 
in the plainest manner his regard for Walleii- 
stein. Not contented with sparing his estates, 
upon his march, he now placed guards within bn 
. palace, in Prague, to prevent the plunder of hi« 
ejects. The Catholics of the town enjoyed the 
fullest freedom of conscience; and of all the 
churches they had wrested from the Protestants^ 
lour only were now exacted from them. The 
Jesuits alone, who were generally considered as 
the authors of all past f grievances, were ex* 
eluded from this indulgence, and banished the 
kmgdom. 

John George did not, in his character of rie^ 
tor, abandon the submissive and dependent ycMcf 
which the terror of the Imperial name inspired ; 
ftor did he permit himself, in Prague, to pursoe 
a course of conduct which wofuld assu^dly be re^ 
taliated upon himself in Dresden, by an Imperii^ 
general such as Tilly, or Wallenstein. He waa 
careful to separate the enemy with whom he wad 
Bt war, from the head of the empire, to whom he 
owed obedience. He did not venture to touch 
the property of the latter, while he appropriated 
without scruple the cannon of the former, and 
transported them to Dresden. He did not take 
up his residence in the Imperial palace, but the 
house of Lichtenstein ; too modest to make use 
ef the apartments of one whom he had deprived 
of a kingdom. Had this trait been related of a 
great man, and. a hero, it would be worthy of ad^ 
miration ; but the character of this prince leaves 
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an in doubt whether this moderation should be 
ascribed to a feeling of modesty, or to the pusil- 
Linimity of a weak mind, which even good for- 
ttme could not embolden, and which, when even 
restored to liberty, still felt the influence of its 
wmited fetters. 

The capture of Prague, which was soon fol- 
lowed by that of most of the other towns, operated 
a great and sudden change in the afiairs of that 
kingdom. Many of the Protestant nobility, who 
.had hitherto-been wandering about in misery, now 
returned to their country ; and Count Thum, the 
well known author of the Bohemian insurrectioui^' 
returned to enjoy the triumph of re-appearing as 
a conqueror on the scene of his crime and his con-' 
demnation. He now made his triumphal enti|r 
on the very bridge where the heads of his adhe^ 
rents, exposed to view, held out to him a fearful 
prospect of his own fate ; and his first care was to 
remote these ghastly objects of terror. The 
exiles again took possession of their properties^ 
the present possessors of which had taken to 
flight, without thinking of recompensing them 
for the sums they had advanced. Even though 
they themselves bad received the price of their 
estates, they seized on every thing which had 
once been their own ; and many had reason to 
rejoice at the economy of the late possessors. The 
lands and cattle had greatly *mproved in their 
hands; the apartments were now decorated with 
thQ most costly furniture ; the cellars which they 
had left empty, richly filled; the stables sup- 
plied ; the magazines stored with provisions. But 
distrusting the permanence of that good fortune, 
which they had »o unexpectedly met with, they 
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hasiS^ed to get quit of thtfse insectire posseaskym,; 
and to convert their inamoveable into transferable 
property. 

The presence of the Saxons inspired all the 
Protestants of the kingdom with courage; and, 
both in the country and the capital, they flocked 
in crowds to the Aewly opened Protestant churcfies. 
Many, who had adhered to Popery merely thpcmgh' 
fear, now openly embraced the new doctrine; and 
many of the late converts to Catholicism gladly* 
renoimced this compulsory creed, to follow die^ 
earlier conviction of their conscience. All the mo- 
deration of the new regency could not repress the 
manifestation of that just displeasure which tfaia 
persecuted people Mt i^inst the o|^ress<H« of t^r 

Xioiences. They made a fearful use of dieir 
ly recovered rights ; and in mimy parts of the 
kingdom, th^ hatred of the religion which the|^ 
had been compelled to profess, could be satiated 
only by the blood of its adherents. 

Meantime the reinfoi'cements which the Impe*. 
rial Generals Goetz and Tiefenhach were conduct* 
ing from Silesia, had entered Bohemia, wh^^ they 
were Joined by some regiments of Count Tilly 
from the Upper Palatinate. In <Nrder to disperse 
them bef<M« they should receive an accession of 
force, Amheim marched against them with part of 
his army from Prague, and made a vigorous attadc 
on their entrenchments near Bamberg on the Elbe* 
After a severe contest, he succeeded at last, thou^ 
not without great loss, in driving the enemy fixym 
their fortified camp ; and compelling them, by the 
vehemence of his fire, to recross the Elbe, and to 
destroy the bridge which they had built over that 
river. But be could not prevent the Imperialisis 
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Ihnn obtainiiig the advwiti^ in sevenl 11011111111168, 
nor the Croats from ext^iding their incursions to 
tbe Tery gates of Prague. Brilliant and promising 
as tbe opening of the Bohemian campaign by the 
Saxons had been, the issue by no means satisfied 
tbe expectations of Gostavus Adolphus. Instead 
<if availing themselves with yigour of the advan- 
tages they had gained, forcing a passage to tbe 
Siredish army through that conquered country, 
sad, in conjunction with it, attacking the Imperial 
power in its central point, they weakened them- 
selves in a war of skirmishes with the enemy, in 
which the adyantage was not always on their side ; 
while the time which should have been devoted to 
greater undertakings was lost. But the subse- 
rvient conduct of John Geot^ betrayed the mo- 
Itves which had prevented him from pusbln[js^ 
Ilia advantage over the Bmperor, and promotiiigp 
die plans of the King of Sweden by yigi^tous 
Boeasures. 



The Emperor had now lost the greater part of 
Bohemia, ^d the Saxons were advancing against 
Austria from this quarter, while the Swedish mo- 
narch WAS making his way towards the Imperial 
dominions through Franconia, Swabia, and Bava- 
fia. A long war had exhausted the strength of 
the Austrian monarchy, wasted the country, and 
diminished its armies. The renown of its victo- 
ries was gone ; the confidence inspired by con- 
stant success, the obedience and the discipline of 
the troops, which gave so 'decided a superiority to 
the Swedish monarch, was at an end. The con- 
federates of the Emperor were disarmed, o.r their 
fidelity shaken, by the danger which threatened 
themselves. Even Maximilian of Bavaria, the 
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moBt powerfol support of Attstria» Moned de- 
posed to yield to the seductive proporal of a neu- 
trality ; while his suspicious alliance with France 
had ]ong been a subject of apprehension to the 
Emperor. The Bishops of Wurtzbni^ and Bam* 
berg, the Elector of Mentz, and the Duke of Lor- 
raine, were either expelled from their territories, 
or threatened with immediate attack ; Treves was 
on the point of placing itself under the protection 
of France. The bravery of the Hollanders gave 
full employment to the Spanish arms ia the Nether- 
lands ; while Gustavus had driven them from their 
possessions on the Rhine. Poland was still fet- 
tered by the truce which subsisted between that 
coimtry and Sweden. The Hungarian frontier 
was threatened by the Transylvanian Prince Ra- 
^f otsky, a successor of Bethlem Gabor, and inheri- 
tor of his restless disposition; while the Porte 
wa8» preparing to avail itself of the favourable €§>- 
portunity which thus presented itself. Most of 
the Protestant States, emboldened by the success 
of their protector, openly and actively declared 
against the Emperor. All the resources which 
had l>een obtained by the violent and oppressive 
extortions of Tilly and Wallenstein in these coun- 
tries were now exhausted ; all these depots, maga- 
zine% and places of refuge, were now lost to the 
Emperor ; and the war could no longer be main- 
tained, as before, at the expense of others. To 
complete his distresses, a dangerous insurrecti<»i 
took place in the territory of the Ens, the ill- . 
timed religious zeal of the government having stir- 
red up the Protestant inhabitants to resistance ; 
and thus the flame of fanaticism was kindled with- 
in the empire, while a foreign enemy was already 
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on its frontier. After such a career of good for- 
tune, such a serips of brilliant victories, so exten- 
sive conquests, so much blood shed in vain, the 
Emperor saw himself a second time on the brink 
of that abyss, on which he had already tottered in 
the commencement of his reign. If Bavaria should 
embrace the neutrality; if Saxony should resist 
the temptations he had held out ; and France re- 
solve to attack the Spanish power at the same 
time in the Netherlands, in Italy, and in Catalo- 
nia, the lofty edifice of Austi'ian greatness would 
at once be laid in the dust, the Allied Powers 
would divide its spoils, and the Political System 
of Germany would undergo a total change. 

This chain of disasters had commenced with the 
battle of Breitenfeld, the unfortunate issue of 
which plainly announced the approaching decline 
of the Austrian monarchy, whose weakness had 
hitherto been concealed under the imposing bril- 
liancy of a great name. The pi*incipal cause of 
the superiority of the Swedes in the field, was 
evidently to be found in the unlimited power of 
their leader, who concentrated in himself the whole 
strength of his party ; and, unfettered in his plans 
by any higher authority, was at liberty to aviiil 
himself of every favourable moment, could direct 
his whole means to the accomplishment of his 
ends, and was responsible to none but himself for 
the course he might pursue. But, since Wallen- 
stein's dismissal, and Tilly's defeat, the situation 
of the Imperial army was directly the reverse. 
The Generals wanted authority among their troops, 
and liberty of action ; the soldiers were deficient 
in discipline and obedience ; the scattered corps 
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in unity of operation ; the States in attachment to 
the cause ; the leaders in harmony among them- 
selves, in promptitude of resolve, and firmness of 
execution. It was not their actual superiority ia 
strength, hut in the manner of using il^ that gave 
80 decided an advantage to the enemies of the 
Emperor. He was not so deficient in means, as 
in the possession of a mind capable of directing 
them with energy and effect. Even had Count 
Tilly still maintained his old renown, the distrust 
of Bavaria entertained by the Emperor, did not 
permit him to place the fate of Austria in the 
hands of one who had never concealed his attach- 
ment to the Heuse of Bavaria. The pressing 
want which Ferdinand felt, was that of a genend 
possessed of sufficient experience to form and to 
command an army, and who would be willing at 
the same time to dedicate his services, with blind 
devotion, to the Austrian monarchy, 
v- It was this choice which now occupied the at- 
^ tention of the Emperor's privy council, and divi- 
ded the opinions of its members. In order to op- 
pose one monarch to another, and to animate the 
courage of the troops by the presence of their 
tovereign, Ferdinand, in the first glow of his 
zeal, had offered himself as the leader of his army : 
but it was not difficult to alter a resolution which 
was the offspring of despair alone, and wliich gave 
way at once on calm reflection. But the situation 
which the Emperor was prevented from accepting 
by his dignity, and the duties of his administra- 
tion, might be filled by his son, a youth of ampaci- 
ty and courage, and of whom great hopes were en- 
tertained by the subjects of Austria* Called by 
his birth to the defence of a monarchy, two of 
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whose crowxiB he ah-eady wore, Ferdinand III. 
King of Hungary and Bohemiay nnited, with the 
natural dignity of heir to the throne, the respect 
of the army, and the attachment of the people 
whose support was so necessary to him in the con- 
duct of the war. None hut the beloved heir to 
the crown could venture to impose new burdens 
on a people already too severely loaded ; his per- 
sonal presence with the army alone could suppress 
the pernicious jealousies of the different leaders, 
and restore the dormant discipline of the troops to 
its former activity. If so young a leader was de- 
fident in the necessary maturity of judgment, pru- 
dence, and military experience, which practice 
alone could impart, this deficiency might be sup- 
plied by a judicious selection of counsellors and 
assistants, who, under the cover of his name, might 
be vested with supreme authority. 

But plausible as were the grounds on which 
this plan was supported by part of the ministry^ it 
was opposed by difficulties not less serious, arising 
from the distrust, perhaps even the jealousy of the 
Emperor. It was dangerous to intrust the whole 
f^te of the monarchy to a youth, who was himself 
in need of council and support ; a daring and ha- 
zardous measure, to oppose to the greatest general 
of his age, a young man, whose capacity for that 
situation had never yet receivetl the test of expe- 
rience ; whose name, as yet unknown to fame, was 
too powerless to inspire a dispirited army with the 
aaanrance of future victory ! How great too would 
be the additional burden imposed on the country 
in maintaining the state required by a royal leader, 
and which the prejudices of the age considered as 
inaeparable from bis presence ^ith the army! 
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How serious a considefation for the prince him- 
selfy to commence his political career, with an of- 
fice which must render him the scourge of his peo- 
ple and the oppressor of these territories of which 
he was to be the future sovereign I 

But the task was not completed when a general 
was found for the army ; an army must also be 
found for the general. Since the compulsory re- 
moval of Wallenstein, the Emperor had defended 
himself more by the assistance of Bavaria and the 
League, than by his own armies ; and it was this 
dependence on the assistance of equivocal allies 
which he was endeavouring to escape, by the no- 
mination of a general of his own. * But what pos- 
sibility was there, without the omnipotent assist- 
ance of gold, and the animating influence of a vic- 
torious commander, of raising an army out of 
nothing ; above all, an army which, by its discip- ' 
line, warlike spirit, and activity, was fitted to cope 
with the experienced troops of the Northern Con- 
queror ? In all Europe, there was but one man ca« 
pable^of e£Fecting this, and this man the Emperor 
had mortally affronted. 

The moment had at last arrived, when the 
offended pride of the Duke of Friedland was to 
receive an unprecedented atonement. Fate it- 
self had been his avenger, and an unbroken chain 
of disasters by which Austria had been visited 
since his dismissal, had extorted from the Em- 
peror himself the confession, that with this gene- 
ral the right arm of his power was cut off. Every 
defeat of his troops renewed these wounds, every 
town which he lost revived in the mind of the de- 
ceived monarch) the memory of his own weakness 
and ingratitude. It would have been well for him, 
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if, in the oSeoded genera), Jie had only kwt a 
leader of bis troopSy and a defender of his do- 
minions ; but he was destined to find in him an 
en^ny, and the most dangerons of all, since he 
was least prepared against treason firom snch a 
quarter. 

Removed from the theatre of war, and con- 
demaed to an irksome inactivity, while his rivals 
were gathering laurels on the fi^ld of fame, the 
faaaghty Dn^e had beheld with affected compo- 
epfe these <3hanges of fortune, and concealed, under 
SiStncUed and theatrical pomp, the dark desigas of 
bis restless g^odos* Actuated by the meet vehe- 
meiit pastioBs within, while all without was i^- 
paipen^ calm and cheerful, he biooded over his 
presets of ambition and revenge, and slowly, but 
swe^y, advanced towuds his end. All that^he 
oired to the Emperor was now effiiced from his 
n^nd ; what he himself had done for the Emperm', 
was indelibly imprinted on his memory. His in- 
satiable thint for power now led him to rejoice at 
the Emperor's ingratitude, which seemed to absolve 
him from every obligation towards his former 
beneliRetor. The projects dictated by his am- 
bitioa, now appeared to him only a just and ex- 
cusable retaliation* In proportion as the external 
drcJe of hm <^)€9ratftons was narrowed, the world of 
hope expanded before him, and }m enthusiastic 
imagwation revelled in the concepfejon of bound- 
less projects, which, in my mind but snch as his, 
W4Mdd hare i^peared die olfepring of madness*' 
H^ own services had raised him to the proudest 
height which it was possible for a man, by hra own 
tSl^t^ to altain. Fortune had denied him no- 
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thing which the suhject and the citizen could enjoy. 
Till the moment of his dismissal, his pretensions had 
met with no opposition ; his ambition had been re- 
strained by no bounds ; but the blow which, at the 
(Ket of Ratisbon, levelled his hopes, showed him the 
difference between original andj^rfcrirofe'rc power ; 
the fearful inferiority of the loftiest subject to his 
sovereign. Roused from the intoxicating belief . 
of his own greatness by this sudden reverse of for- 
tune, he studiously compared the power which he 
had possessed, with that which had deprived him 
of it ; and his ambition observed the steps whidi 
he had yet to surmount upon the ladder of great- 
ness. From the moment he had so bitterly ex- 
perienced the ffttal weight of sovereign power, his 
efforts were directed to its attainment ; it was the 
violence which he himself had suiBfered, that 
tempted him to violence. Had he not been out- 
raged and insulted, he might have obsequiously 
dedicated his services to the crown, satisfied with 
the glory of being the most distinguished of its 
servants. It was only where it was forced by vio- 
lenco'-from its sphere, that his restless star wan- 
dered itom the system to which it belonged, and 
drove, with destructive violence, against its sun. 
X Meantime Gustavus Adolphus was overrunning 
> the north of Germany ; one place after another ^ 
yielded to him ; and the flower of the AusUian 
army had fallen at Leipzig. The intelligence of 
this defeat soon reached the ears of Wallenstein, 
who, in the retired obscurity of a private station 
in Prague, contemplated from a distance the tu- 
mult of war. The news, which filled the breasts 
of the Catholics with dismay, announced to him 
the rsturn of greatness and good fortune. It was 
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for bim that Gnstavus Adolphus was labouring. 
Scarce bad tbe latter begun to acquire reputation 
by bis military operations, when Wallenstein en- 
deavoured to court bis friendship, and to make 
commoa cause with this fortunate enemy of 
Austria. Tbe banished Count Thum, who had 
long before dedicated bis services to the King of 
Sweden, undertook to communicate Wallenstein's 
congratulations to the King, and to invite bim to 
a doee alliance with the Duke. Wallenstein de- 
manded ld,000 men from the King, with whose 
assistance, and that of the troops, he himself 
would raise, be undertook to conquer Bo- 
hemia and Moravia; to surprise Vienna; and 
drive tbe Emperor, bis master, into Italy. Strong- 
ly as tbe unexpected nature of this proposal, . and 
the extravagance of its promises, excited the sus- 
picicms of Gustevus Adolphus, he was too good 
a judge of merit, to repel the oifers of so important 
a friend with coldness. But when Wallenstein, 
encouraged by the favourable reception his first 
message had met with, renewed bis proposals, 
after tbe battle of Breitenfeld, and pressed foi* 
an explicit answer, the prudent, monarch hesitated 
to intrust his reputation to the chimerical project t 
of this daring adventurer, and to commit so large 
a force to a man. who openly announced himself 
a traitor. He excused himself on the ground of 
the weakness of his army, which must suffer iu 
its march through die empire, by the detachment 
of so large a body ; and thus, perhaps, by excess 
of caution, lost an opportunity of putting a speedy 
tfsrmination to tbe war. He afterwards endea- 
voured, when too late, to renew the negotiation. 
But th9 favourable moment was past, and Wallen- 
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Btein'js offended pride never forgave the neglect with, 
which he had heen treated. 

But the King*8 refasal, perhaps, only accele- 
rated the bread^ whidb, from the nature of their, 
character, was sooner or later inevitable. Both 
bom to give laws, not to receive them, they never 
could have cordially united in an undertaking, 
whi^h, more than any other, required reci{irocal 
snbniissipn and sacrifices. Wallenstein was n^ 
tiling where he was not every thing ; be moit 
either act with unlimited power, or not at all* 
Gustavus had an eqyal av^sion to all sort of de-. 
pendence» and had almost given up his advanta^ 
g^ous alliance with Fra^nce, lest its interference 
should fetter h^ own independent freedom of ac- 
tion. The former was lost to his own party, un- 
less h^ was its leader; the latter, if po9sit>le». 
still less inclined to follow the instructions of 
another. If the pretensions of his rival i^rere ao 
irksome to the Duke of Friedland, in the condufct 
of their joint operations, they would be insup* 
portable in the division of the spoiL The pjiropod 
monarch might condescend to accept of the aft- 
sistance of a rebellious subject, against the Emr 
p^ror, and to requite thi^ import^ service with 
r^l munificence ; but he never could so far. for- 
get his own dignity, and the majesty of royaUyt 
as to; grant that reward, at whlc^ the extravaga|it; 
ambition of Wallenstein umed; to recompense 
a useful act of treason by a crown. It was from 
him that Wallenstein had reason to eaqiect the 
most decided and formidable opposition, in his 
views on the Bohemian crown^ even if all Europe 
beside should be disposed to acquiesce in his am* 
bitious aim ; and in all EuropeT h^ wa^ the oi4jf 
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one who could give strength and effect to his op- 
position. If raised to the situation of dictator in 
Germany, hy Wallenstein's own assistance, he 
might tm*n his arms against the man to whom he 
owed his elevation, and hold himself acquitted of 
all obligations towards a traitor. There was no 
room for a Wallenstein under such an ally ; and 
it was, apparently, this conviction, and not his 
designs upon the Imperial throne, to which he al- 
luded, when, after the death of the King of Swe- 
den, he was heard to say, " It is well for him and 
me that he is gone, the Germau empii-e could not 
require two such leaders/' 

This first attempt to be revenged on the house 
of Austria had failed ; but the purpose itself re- 
mained fixed, the mode of its execution only was 
altered. What he had failed in effecting with the 
King of Sweden, he hoped to attain with less 
difficulty and more advantage, from the Elector of 
Saxony, whom he expected to be able to lead 
into his views, though he despaired of success 
with Gustavus Adolphus. Maintaining a conti- 
nued correspondence with his old friend Am- 
beim, he now laboured to effect an alliance with 
Saxony, by which he hoped to render himself 
equally formidable to the Emperor and the King 
of Sweden. He had the more reason to expect 
that a proposal, which, if successful, was likely 
to deprive the Swedish monarch of his influence 
in Germany, would be favourably received by 
John George, from the jealousy which, he kneWy 
that prince entertained of the power of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the dislike he felt to the lofty pre- 
tensions of the King. If he succeeded in sepa- 
rating Saxuny from the Swedish alliance, and, in 
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conjni^etion with that power, establishiiig a third 
party in the empire, the fate of the war would be 
placed in his hand, and by this single step he 
wpi|ld succeed in gratifying his revenge against 
the Emperor, revenging the neglect of the Swe- 
dish monarch, and erecting the fabric of his own 
gneatness on the ruin of both. 

fnt whatever measures he might adopt for the 
aceomplishment of his designs, it was evident they 
could not be carried into effect without the sup- 
port of an army entirely devoted to him. This 
army could not be - nused with such secrecy, as 
not to excite suspicion at the Imperial Courts and 
thus to frustrate his design in the very outset. 
The rebellious purposes for which they were des- 
tined, must be concealed from them till the mo- 
ment of their execution, since otherwise it could 
scarcely be expected that they would listen to the 
^oice of a traitor against their legitimate sovereign. 
The army therefore must be raised publicly, and 
in name of the Emperor, and Wallenstein placed 
at their headj with unlimited authority by the Em- 
peror himself ; and this could be effected only by 
his accepting anew the command of the army, and 
the unrestrained management of the war. Yet 
neither his pride nor his interest permitted him 
to 9ue in person for this post, or to solicit from 
the favour of the Emperor the possession of a li- 
mited power, when he had reason to expect that 
an unlimited authority might be extorted from his 
fears. .In order to make himself the master of the 
terms on which the command of the army was to 
b^ confided to him, his course was to wait until 
the post ^ould be forced upon him. This was 
the advice he received from Amheim, and this the . 
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end for which be laboured with such profound po« 
licy, and such unceasing activity. 

Convinced that nothing but extreme necessity 
would remove the Emperor^s irresolution, and 
overcome the opposition of his most zealous ene* 
miesy Bavaria and Spain, he laboured henceforth 
to further the progress of the enemy, and increase 
the embantissments of his master. It was appa- 
rently by his advice, and at his instigation, that 
the Saxons, on their march into Lusatia and Sile- 
sia, had turned towards Bohemia, and overrun 
that defenceless kingdom ; the rapidity of their 
conquests in that quarter was equally the result of 
his endeavours. By the apprehensions which he 
affected, he paralyzed every attempt at resistance ; 
and his precipitate retreat was the means of de* 
liverihg the capital to the enemy. At a confe- 
rence with the Saxon General at Kaunitz, under 
pretext of negotiating for a peace, the arrange- 
ments for the conspiracy appear to have been 
completed ; and the conquest of Bohemia was the 
first fruits of this mutual understanding* While 
he was thus personally endeavouring to increase 
the embarrassments of Austria, and while his 
views were effectually supported by the rapid pro^ 
gress of the Swedes upon the Rhine, his friends 
and bribed adherents in Vienna were instructed 
to circulate the loudest complaints of the public 
distress, and to represent the dismissal of the Ge- 
neral as the sole cause of all these calamities* 
" Had Wallettstein commanded, matters would 
never have come to this, " exclaimed a thousand 
voices ; while their opinions found supporters even 
in the Emperor s privy council. 

Their repeated arguments were not necetoarjr 
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to convince the distressed monarch of the servicet 
of his General, and the en*or into which he had 
fellen. His dependence on Bavaria and the League 
had soon become insupportable to him ; but this 
dependence prevented him from showing his dis- 
trust, or irritating the Elector by the recal of Wal- 
lenstein. But now when the necessity became 
every day more urgent,' and the weakness of Ba- 
varia more obvious, he no longer hesitated to listen 
to the friends of the Duke, and to take into con- 
sideration their overtures for his restoration to 
command. The immense riches he possessed, 
the universal reputation he enjoyed, the rapidity 
with which six years before he bad brought into 
the field an army of 40,000 men, the small expense 
At which he had maintained this numerous army, 
the exploits he had performed at its head, the fidelity 
and zeal he had manifested in his canse, still lived in 
the Emperors recollection, and represented Wallen- 
fitein to him as the ablest instrument to restore the 
balance between the belligerent powers, to save 
Austria, and support the cause of the Catholic re- 
ligion. However humiliating to the Imperial pride 
to make so unequivocal an admission of past errors 
and present necessity ; however painful to descend 
to entreaties from the height of his Imperial su- 
premacy ; however doubtful the fidelity of so 
deeply injured and implacable an eneniy ; how- 
ever loud and urgent the remonstrances of the 
Spanish minister and the Elector of Bavaria a- 
gainst this step, the immediate pressure of ne- 
cessity finally overcame every other consideration, 
and the friends of the Duke were authorized to 
learn his sentiments, and to hold 'out to him the 
prospect of his restoration. 
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laformed of all these favourable ne^ociatioos in 
the Emperor 8 cabioet, WallenBtein possessed suf- 
ficient- command over himself to conceal tlio in- 
ward triumph he felt beneath the mark of indif- 
ference. The moment of vengeance was come, 
and his proud heart triumphed in the prospect of 
repaying with interest the injuries he had received 
at ihe hands of the Emperor. He expatiated )vith 
artful eloquence upon the tranquil hq>piness of a 
private station which he had enjoyed since his re- 
tirement from the political theatre. He had tast- 
ed too long, he said, the pleasures of independence 
$iid study, to abandon them to pursue tlie vain 
phantom of renown, and the uncertain favour of 
princes. His desire of g^ofy and of greatness was 
at and end : tranquillity and repose was now the 
sole object of his wishes. The better to conceal his 
impatience, he declined the Emperor s invitation to 
the Court, but at the same time came to Znaim 
in Moravia, in order to facilitate the negociations 
with the Court. 

At first it was proposed to limit the authority 
to be intrusted to him by the presence of a su- 
perior, and thereby also to satisfy the scruples of 
tiie Elector of Bavaria. The Imperial deputies, 
Questenberg and Werdenberg, who, as old friends 
of the Duke, had been selected for this delicate 
mission,' were instructed to propose to him the 
King of Hungary as his superintendant, who* 
«hould remain with the army, and learn the art of 
war under Wallenstein* But the very mention of 
his name, threatened to put a period to the whole 
negotiation. Wallenstein declared he never would 
admit of any associate in command ; not even the 
Deity himself. But even when this obnoxious point 
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was given up, Prince Eggenberg, tbe Empeior s 
minister and favourite, who had always been the 
zealous champion of Wallenstein, long exhausted 
his eloquence in vain to overcome the pretended 
aversion to the Duke. ^* The Emperor, " he ad- 
mitted, '^ had lost in Wallenstein the roost costly 
jewel in his crown : but this step which he had 
already deeply repented, he had been compelled 
to take contrary to his own inclination ; while his 
esteem for the Duke had remained unaltered, his 
favour for him undiminished. He even gave the 
most decisive proof of these sentiments by tbe un- 
Hmited confidence he reposed in his fidelity, and 
his capacity to repair the en*ors of his predecessors, 
and to change the whole aspect of affairs. It 
would be great and noble in him to sacrifice his 
just resentment to the good of his country ; dig* 
nified and worthy of him to refute the calumny of 
his enemies, by redoubling the warmth of his zeal. 
** This victory over himself, '* concluded tbe Prince, 
would crown-his inestimable services to the em- 
pire, and render him the greatest man of his age. 

These humiliating confessions, and flattering 
assurances, seemed at last to disarm the resent- 
ment of the Duke ; but not until he had given 
full vent to his reproaches against the Emperor, 
liad pompously enumerated his own services, and 
degi*aded to the utmost the monarch who solicit- 
ed his assistance, did he condescend to lend an 
ear to the proposals of the minister. As if he 
had been influenced entirely by the force of their 
reasonings, he consented with apparent reluctance 
and haughtiness, to that which was the most ar- 
dent wish of his heart ; and deigned to favour the 
ambassadors with a ray of hope. But fai* from 
erminating the embarrassment of the Emperor, by 
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s fall and unconditional assitrance of support, he 
only partialiy acceded to what was required of 
him, that he might, exalt the value of that which 
remained. He accepted the command, but only 
for three months ; mei'ely for the purpose of rai« 
sing an army, bat not of leading it against the 
enemy. He wished only to display his power 
and ability in its oi^ganization, and to convince 
the Emperor of the value of that assistance, which 
he still retained in his hands. Convinced that 
an army raised from nothing, by his name alone, 
would sink into nothing, without its original 
creator, he made use of it only as a lure, by 
means of which, more important concessions 
might be afterwards extorted from his master; 
and yet Ferdinand congratulated himself, even in 
the partial acquifiition he had made. 

Wallenstein did not long delay the fulfilment 
of those promises which Germany regarded as 
chimerical, and which Gustavus Adolphns had 
considered as extravagant. But the foundation 
had been long ago laid, and he now only put 
in motion those engines which had been prepared 
for the purpose years before. Scarcely had the news 
of Wallenstein's preparations been communicated, 
when, from every quarter of the Austrian monarchy, 
crowds of soldiers repaired to try their fortunes 
under this general. Many who had formerly 
fought under his standards, had been eye-witnes- 
ses of his great actions, and experienced his mag- 
nanimity, emerged from their obscurity to 
share with him a second career of riches and 
renown. The greatness of the pay he promis- 
ed allured thousands to his side, and the plen- 
tiful supplies the soldiers were likely to receive at 
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the expense of the peafiantiy, was to the latter an 
irresistible temptatioD, rather at once to embrace 
a military life, than to be the yictims of its op- 
pression. All the Austrian provinces were com** 
polled to afford assistance in these preparations. 
No condition was exempt from taxation — ^no dig* 
nity or privilege from capitation. The Spanish 
Court, as well as the King of Hungary, agi-eed to 
advance a considerable sum. The ministers made 
large presents, while Wallenstein himself contri«> 
buted 200,000 dollars from his own income to ao* 
e«]erate the preparations. The poorer officers he 
supported from his own revenues ; and, by his own 
example, by commissions and dignities, and splen-^ 
did promises, he induced all, who were able, to 
xaise troops at their own expense. Whoever rai« 
sed a corps at his own cost was allowed to be its 
commiinder. In the selection of the officers reli- 
gion made no difference. Riches, bravery, and 
experience, were more regarded than faith. By 
this impartiality in his treatment of different reli- 
gions sects, and still more by his express declaia* 
tion, that his present preparations had nothing to 
do with religion, the Protestant subjects of the em- 
pire were tranquillized, and induced to bear their 
share of the public burdens without complaint. 
The Duke at the same time lost no opportunity of 
treating with foreign states for supplies of men and 
money in his own name. He prevailed on the 
Duke of Lorraine a second time to espouse the 
cause of the Emperor. Poland was induced to 
supply him with Cossacks, and Italy with warlike 
necessaries. Before the three months were expi- 
red, the army^ which was assembled in Moravia, 
amounted to no less than 40,000 men, chiefly col- 
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lected from the remainder of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and the German provinces of the House 
of Austria. Wliat ail Europe had deemed im- 
practicable, Wallenstein, to the astonishment of 
all, had in this short period effected. The charm 
of his name, his treasures, and his genius, had as- 
sembled in armd as many thousands, as Austria 
had expected hundreds. Provided even to super- 
fluity with all supplies, commanded by experien- 
ced officers, and inflamed by enthusiatic anticipa- 
tions of victory, this new created army awaited only 
the signal of their leader, to show themselves worthy 
of his choice by their bravery in the field. 

The Duke had fulfilled his promise, and the 
army was ready to take the field ; he then retired, 
and left to the Emperor the choice of its leader. 
But it would have been as easy to raise a second 
army, as to find any other leader than Wallen- 
stein for the first. This promising army, the last 
hope of the Emperor, was but a mere illusion, 
when the charm was dissolved by which it had 
been raised ; by Wallenstein, it had been raised 
into existence, and, without him, it sank, like a 
magical creation, into its original nothingness. The 
officers were either bound to him by pecuniary ob- 
ligations, or as his adherents closely connected 
with his interests and the preservation of his 
power. The command of the regiments had been 
intrusted to his own relations, creatures, and fa- 
vourites. He, and he alone, coidd realize the ex- 
travagant promises by which the soldiery had been 
lured into his service. His word was the only se- 
curity they held for the fulfillment of their bold 
expectations ; a blind reliance on hi» onmipotenc«, 

« 2 
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the only bond of connection, which linked together, 
and blended the discordant energies of this vast J 

mass into one common soul. The good fortune 
of every individual was at an end, with the retire- 
ment of him, who alone could insure its fulfil* 
ment* 

However little Wallenstein was serious in his 
refusal, he availed himself successfully of this means 
of terrifying the Emperor into compliance with his 
extravagant demands. The progress of the enemy 
every day increased the pressure of his difficulties, 
while the remedy was also close at hand ; a word 
from him might terminate the general embarrass- 
ment. Prince Eggenberg, his friend, at length re- 
ceived orders for the third and last time, to use 
his interest with him to accept the command on 
any conditions. 

He found him at Znaim in Moravia, pompous- 
ly surrounded by those troops, which were the ob- 
ject of tbe Emperor's wishes. The deputy of his 
Sovereign was received as a suppliant by the 
haughty subject. " He never could trust," he 
said, ^* to a restoration to office, for which he wts 
indebted solely to necessity, not to the Emperor's 
sense of justice. He was now courted, because 
the danger had reached its height, and safety was 
expected only from his arm ; but his services woiild 
soon be forgotten, and the return of security to 
the Emperor, would be the signal also for the re- 
turn of ingratitude. His long earned renown 
would be at an end, if he deceived the expects- 
tions entertained of him ; his repose and happiness 
n^ust be sacrificed even if he fulfilled them. The 
old jealoqaieB entertained of him would soon be ex- 
ited anew, and the dependent monarch would not 
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hesitate, a second time, to sacrifice a servant whose 
assistance he could dispense with, to his conFeoi* 
ence. Better for him voluntarily, and at once» to 
quit a post, of which he would sooner or later be 
deprived by the intrigues of his enemies. Secu- 
rity and content were to be expected only in the 
bosom of private life ; and nothing but the wish 
to oblige the Emperor had induced him reluctwit* 
ly, and for a time, to relinquish his repose/' 

Tired of this long farce, the minister at last 
assumed a serious tone, and threatened the obsti- 
nate Duke with the whole weight of the Empe- 
ror's resentment, if he persisted in his refusal. 
" The Imperial dignity had ah*eady stooped but 
too far ; and yet, instead of exciting his m^;nar 
nimity by its concessions, had only increased hia 
pride and his obstinacy. If this sacrifice had been 
made in vain, he would not answer, that the sup- 
pliant might not be converted into the sovereign^ 
and that the monarch might not avenge his injured 
dignity on his rebellious subject. Whatever might 
have been the errors of Ferdinand, the Emperor 
at least had a right to demand obedience; the- 
man might be mistaken, but the monarch could 
not be expected to confess his error. If the Duke, 
of Friedland had suffered unjustly, the injiuy 
might yet be repaired ; the wound which it had 
itself infiicted, the hand of the Emperor might 
heal. If he asked security for his person and his 
dignities, the Emperor s equity would refuse him 
no leasonable demand. Every thing might be 
forgiven except the contempt of majesty ; disebe* 
dience to its ordei's cancelled even the moat bril- 
liant services. These services were now required 
by Ferdinand, and he required them as Emperor, 
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Whatever price Wallenstein might set upon them 
would be granted ; but there was no alteiiiatire 
between obedience to his commands, and encoun- 
tering the ful] weight of his indignation. 

Wallenstein, whose extensive possessions with- 
in the Austrian monarchy were directly exposed 
to the power of the Emperor, strongly felt that 
this was no idle threat ; yet it was not fear which 
at length overcame his dissembled reluctance. The 
imperious tone of the deputies convinced him but 
too plainly of the weakness and despair which 
gave rise to it, while the Emperor's readiness to 
accede to any conditions, showed him that he had 
attained the summit of his wishes. He now ap- 
parently yielded to the persuasions of Eggenberg ; 
and left him, in order to adjust the conditions on 
whick he accepted the command. 

It was not without anxiety that the minister 
awaited the writing in which the haughtiest of 
subjects pi^escribed laws to the proudest of sove-» 
reigns. But however limited was the confidence 
iie entertained in the discretion of his friend, the 
extravagant contents of this writing surpassed even 
his utmost expectations. Wallenstein demanded 
the unlimited command over all the German ar- 
mies of Austiia and Spain, with full power of re- 
wards and punishments. Neither the King of 
Hungary, . nor the Emperor himself, were to ap- 
pear in the army, still less to exert any authority 
in regard to it. No commission in the army, no 
pension or letter of grace, was to be granted by 
the Emperor without Wallenstein's approval. All 
the conquests and confiscations that should take 
place were to be placed entirely at the disposal of 
WaU«Q«tein, to the exclusion of every other tri« 
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bunal. For bis ordinary pay, an Imperial heredi- 
tary estate was to be assigned him, with another 
of the conquered estates within the empire for hi6 
extraordinary expenses. Every Austrian province 
was to be opened to him if he required it, in case 
of retreat. He farther demanded the assurance of 
the possession of the Dutchy of Mecklenbui^, in 
the event of a future peace ; and a formal and 
timely intimation, if he was a second time to be 
deprived of the command. 

In vain the minister^ entreated him to moderate 
these demands, by which the Emperor was de- 
prived of all authority over the troops, and ren- 
dered entirely dependent on his genera). He was 
too well aware of the value placed on his services 
to abate the price at which they were to be pur- 
chased. If the Emperor was compelled by the 
pressure of circumstances to yield to these de- 
mands, it was not a mere feeling of haughtiness 
and desire of revenge which induced the Duke to 
make them. But his plan of future rebellion was 
now formed, and the conditions for which Wallen- 
stein stipulated in this treaty with the court, were 
essential to its success. That plan required that 
the Emperor should be deprived of all authority 
in Germany, and placed entirely under the guid- 
ance of his general ; and this object would be at- 
tained the moment Ferdinand subscribed these 
conditions. The use which Wallenstein intended 
to make of his army (a use very different from 
that for which it was intrusted to him) admitted 
of no participation of power, and still less of any 
authority over the army superior to his own. To 
have unlimited command of the inclinations of 
hit troops, he must also have the sole command of 
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their destiny ; in order insensibly to attach tl)^ 
leading officers to himself, and to transfer to his 
own person the rights of sovereignty, which were 
only committed to him for a time by a higher au- 
thority, he must cautiously keep the latter out of 
the view of the army. Hence his obstinate re» 
fusal to allow any prince of the House of Austria 
to be present with the ai-my. The power of dis- 
posing of all the conquered and confiscated pro* 
perty of the empire, also furnished him with feai'ful 
means of purchasing the services of dependents 
and instruments of his plans, and of playing the 
Dictator in Germany more absolutely than any 
Emperor in time of peace. By the privilege of 
using the Austrian provinces as a place of refuge 
in case of retreat, he possessed the power of hold* 
ing the Emperor a prisoner by means of his own 
army, and within his own dominions ; of exhausting 
the strength of these countries, and of undermining 
the power of Austria in its very central recesses, i ' 
Whatever might now be the issue, he bad 
equally secured his own advantage by the con- 
ditions he had extorted from the Emperor. If 
cii'cumstances favoured the accomplishment of his 
daring projects, this treaty with the Emperor faci- 
litated its execution ; if otherwise, the advantages 
he derived from it would at least afford him a 
brilliant compensation for the failure of his plans* 
But how could he consider an agreement valid 
which was extorted from his sovereign, and ground- 
ed upon treason ? How could he hope to bind the 
Emperor by a written agreeipent, in tlie face of a 
law which condemned to death eveiy one wlio 
should have the presumption to impose any con- 
dition upon him ? But this criminal was at present 
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ttie most indispensable man in the empire, and 
Ferdinand, well practised in dissimulation, granted 
him for the present all he required. 

The Imperial army had now found a leader 
worthy of the name. Every other authority in 
the army, even that of the Emperor himself, 
eeased irom the moment Wallenstein assumed 
the command. Every thing was invalid which 
did not proceed from him. From the banks of 
the Danube to those of the Weser and the Oder, 
the influence of his pervading and animating ge^* 
nius was immediately felt ; a new spirit seemed 
to inspire the troops ; a new epoch of the war 
began. The Catholics were animated by fresh 
hopes, the Protestants agitated by new anxiety 
at the change of afFairs. 



The greater the extent of the sacrifices, by 
which the services of the new General had been 
purchased, the loftier were the expectations justly 
entertained of them at the Court of the Empe-* 
ror. But the Duke was in no haste to realize 
these expectations. Already in the vicinity of 
Bohemia, and at the head of a formidable force, 
he had but to show himself in order to overpower 
the exhausted force of the Saxons, and to com* 
mence his career in a brilliant manner by the re- 
conquest of that kingdom. But, contented with 
harassing the enemy by trifling attacks -of the 
Croats, he abandoned the greater part of that 
kingdom to the foe, and moved calmly forward 
in pursuit of his own selfish plans. His plan was, 
not to conquer the Saxons, but to unite with 
them. Occupied with this important object, he 
remained inactive in the field, in the hope of in- 
juring his victory more easily by means of nego- 
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tiation. He left nothing untried to detach this 
Piince from the Swedish Alliance ; and Ferdinand 
himself, still inclined to an accommodation with 
this Prince, favoured his efforts. But the extent 
of iiis obligations to Sweden were not yet so com- 
pletely forgotten by the Elector, as to permit him 
to be guilty of such an act of perfidy ; and even 
had he been inclined to yield to that temptation, 
the equivocal character of Wallenstein, and the 
bad character of the Austrian policy, allowed^ him 
to put no iaith in the performance of its promises. 
Too notorious ah*eady as a treacherous statesman, 
he met with no confidence upon the only occasion 
when he intended to act honestly, and yet circum- 
stances did not permit him to prove the sincerity of 
his' intentions by the disclosure of his real motives* 
He unwillingly determined, therefore, to ex» 
tort, by force of arms, what he had failed of 
obtaining by means of negotiation. He sudden- 
ly assembled his troops, and appeared before 
Prague ere the Saxons had time to advance 
to its relief. After a short resistance on the pait 
of the besieged, the treachery of the Capuchins 
opened the gates to one of his regiments ; and the 
garrison, who had taken refuge in the citadel, laid 
down their arms under dii>graceful conditions. 
Master of the capital, he hoped to facilitate his 
negotiations at the Saxon Court; but while he 
renewed his proposals to Amheim, he did not 
hesitate to enforce them by striking a decisive 
blow. He hastened to take possession of the 
narrow passes between Aussig and Pima, in or- 
- der to cut <^ the retreat of the Saxons into their 
own country ; but the rapidity of Arnheim s ope- 
rations fortunately extricated them from the dan- 
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ger» After the retreat of this General, the last 
strongholds of the Saxons, Egra and LeattneritZy 
surrendered to the conqueror ; and, in less time 
than it had heen lost, was the kingdom restored 
to its legitimate sovereign. Wallenstein, less oc- 
cupied in promoting the interests of his master 
. than in furthering his own plans, now thought of 
carrying the seat of war into Saxony, in order to 
Qompel the Elector, hy the devastation of his ter- 
ritories, to enter into a private treaty with the 
Bmperor, or rather with himself. But, however 
little accustomed to make his will bend to the 
influence of circumstances, he now perceived the 
necessity of postponing his favourite scheme for a 
time to affairs of more pressing urgency. 

While he was thus driving the Saxons out of Bo- 
hemia, Gustavus Adolphus had been pm*suing nis 
conquests, as has been already detailed, on the Rhine 
and the Danube, and rolling the toirent of war 
through Franconia and Lusatia to the frontiers 
pf Bavaria. Defeated upon the Lech, and de- 
prived of his strongest support by the death of 
Count Tilly, Maximilian pressingly urged the 
Emperor immediately to despatch the Duke of 
Friedland from Bohemia to his assistance, and, by 
the defence of Bavaria, to avert the danger from 
Austria itself. He now addressed the same re- 
quest to Wallenstein, and prayed him, in the most 
urgent manner, to despatch some regiments to his 
assistance in the meantime, till he himself should 
follow with the main army. Ferdinand seconded 
the request with all his influence ; and one mes- 
senger after another was despatched to Wallen- 
stein to hasten his march towards the Danube.. 

VOL. IX. H 
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But it now became appaient, how completely 
the Emperor liad sacrificed his authority, in resign- 
ing the command of his troops, and the power of 
issuing orders into other hands. Indifferent to- 
wards Maximilian's entreaties, and deaf to the re- 
peated commands of the Emperor, ^allenstein 
remained inactive in Bohemia, and abandoned the 
Elector to his fate. The remembrance of the evil 
service which Maximilian had rendered him with 
the Emperor, at the Diet of Ratisbon, had sunk 
deep into the implacable mind of the Duke, while 
he was fully aware of the Elector s late attempts 
to prevent his restoration. The moment of re- 
venge was now come, and Maximilian was de- 
stined severely to feel that he had provoked the 
resentment of the most revengeful of men. Wal- 
lenstein maintained, that Bohemia could not be 
left undefended, and that Austria could not be bet- 
ter protected, than by allowing the Swedish army 
to waste its strength before the Bavarian fortress. 
Thus he chastised his enemy by the arm of the 
Swedes ; and while one place after another fell 
into their hands, he left the Elector vainly to 
await his aiTival in Hatisbon. And not until the 
entile subjection of Bohemia left him no farther 
excuse, and the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus 
in Bohemia, threatened Austria itself with im- 
mediate danger, did he yield to the remonstiances 
of the Elector and the Emperor, and resolved on 
the long-expected union with the former; an 
event, on which, according to the general anticipa- 
tion of the Catholics, would depend the fate of 
the campaign. 

Gustavus Adolphus, too weak in nnmbcrs to 
cope even with the army of Wallensteia »]•■•, 
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liad still greater reason to apprehend that junction^ 
and men were eren astonished that he did not endea- 
vour with more energy to prevent it. He appa- 
rently reckoned too much on the mutual dislike of 
the two leaders, which left little probability of any 
union of their forces for one common end ; and it 
was too late to repair the error, when the event 
contradicted his views. He hastened, on the first 
certain intelligence he received of their intentions^ 
into the upper Palatinate, to intercept the *progre88 
of the Elector : but the latter had ah*eady antici- 
pated him, and the junction had been effected at 
£gra. 

This frontier town had been selected by Wal- 
lenstein, as the scene of his intended triumph over 
his former rival. Not content with seeing him as 
a suppliant at his feet, he imposed upon him the 
hard condition of leaving his territories exposed to 
the enemy in his rear, and by this long march to 
meet him, declaring the necessity and distress un« 
der which he laboured. Even to this humiliation, 
the haughty Prince now submitted with calmness. 
It had cost him a severe struggle to apply for pro- 
tection to the man who, had it depended on his 
own wishes, never would have possessed the power 
of affording it : but having- once formed his resolu- 
tion, he was firm enough to bear those evils whidi 
were inseparable from that resolve, and sufficiently 
master of himself to overlook these petty grievan- 
ces in order to secure an important end. 

But if it had been difficult to effect this junction, 
it was equally so to arrange the conditions on 
which it was to subsist. The united army must 
be placed under the command of one individual, 
if the very olject of the union was to be attained, 
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and each was equally averse to yield to the snpe* 
nor authority of the other. If Maximilian s claims 
were enforced by his Electoral dignity, the noble*' 
ness of his descent, and his inflnence in the em* 
pire, those of Wallenstein were not less strongly 
isnpported by his military renown, and the unli- 
mited authority intrusted to him by the Emperor. 
If the pride of the former could with difficulty 
stoop to serve under an Imperial subject, the 
haughtiness of Wallenstein was proportionally 
flattered, by the idea of imposing laws on so imp^ 
nous a spirit. An obstinate dispute ensued, 
which, however, terminated in a mutual agreement 
to Walleiistein's advantage. The unlimited c-om- 
mand of both aimies, particularly in battle, was 
committed to the latter, while the Elector was de* 
prived of all power of altering the order of bftttle, 
or even the route of the army. He retained no- 
thing but the right of punishment and rewards over 
his own troops, and the free use of these, as soon 
as they .'ceased to act in conjunction with the Im« 
perial troops. 

After these preliminary arrangements, they at 
last ventured upon an interview ; but not until they 
had mutually promised to bury the past in obli- 
vion, and all the outward f(»rmalities of a recon* 
crliation had been arranged. According to agree- 
ment, the two princes publicly embraced, in the 
sight of their troops, and made mutual profes- 
sions of friendship, while their breasts, in reality, 
overflowed with hatred. Maximilian, practised 
m dissimulation, possessed sufficient command 
over himself, not to betray in a single feature hia 
real feelmgs ; but the eyes of Wallenstein sparkled 
with a malicious triumph ; and the constraint which 
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was Tisible in all his movementa, betrayed the 
Btrength of the emotion which oyermastered his 
prond soul. 

The combined Imperial and Bavarian armies 
now amounted to nearly 60,000 men, chiefly 
consisting of veteran soldiers, before whom the 
King of Sweden was not in a condition to keep 
the field. He hastened, therefore, as soon as his 
attempt to prevent their junction failed, to com- 
mence his retreat into Franconia, only awaiting 
some decisive movement on the part of the enemy, 
in order to form his resolution. The position of 
the combined armies, between the frontier of . 
Saxony and Bavaria, left him for some time in 
doubt whether their intention was to remove the 
scene of war from the first of these countries, or 
endeavour to draw back the Swedes from the Da-« 
mifoe, and deliver Bavaria. Saxony had been 
stripped of troops by Amheim, in order to pur- 
sue his conquests in Silesia ; not without a secret 
view, as was generally suspected, of favouring' 
the entrance of the Duke of Fried land into that 
electorate, and of thus forcing the irresolute John ^^ 
George into a treaty vrith the Emperor. Gus-Jlf f 
tavus Adolphus himself, in the firm beli^ tha€ * 
Wallenstein's views were directed against Saxony, 
hastily despatched a strong reinforcement to the 
assistance of his confederate, and detei'mined, as 
0oon as circumstances would permit, to follow 
with his whole force. But the movements of 
Wallenstein's army soon convinced him that the 
attack was to be directed against himself ; and 
the march of the Duke through the Upper Fa- 
Jadaate, placed the imitter beyond a doubt. It 

H 18 • 
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was now time to think of his own secontf ; to 
fight, rather for bis existence than bis mtpremBef^ 
in Germany ; and to borrow from his owb fertile 
genius, the resources for his preservation. The 
approach of the enemy surprised him before he 
had time to collect his troops, whfieh were scatter* 
ed over Germany, or to 8«nnraoir the allied princes 
to his assistanc«. Too weak in nambers to cheek 
the advance of the enemy, he had no choice left, 
bat either to throw himself into Naremberg, nd 
meet the danger within its walls, or to sacriiiee 
that city, and await a reinforcement, wider the 
cannon of Donauwertb. Undismayed by danget 
or difficulty, where humanity or honour called 
him, he chose the first witliout hesitation, fimdy 
determined rather to bury himself with his whole 
army under the ruins of Nuremberg, than to par* 
chase his safety by the sacrifice of his co«h 
federates. 

Preparations were immediateyy made for tmr^ 
rounding the city and suburbs by redoubts, and 
forming within these an entrenched camp. Seve- 
ral thonsand workmen were immediately employ- 
ed in this extensive operation ; and the inhabitanttf 
of Nuremberg seenaed animated by a heroic reso- 
lution, to hazard life and property for the common 
cause. A trench, eight feet in depth and twelve ,. 
in breath, inclosed the whole fortification ; the 
Hues were protected by redoubts and batteries, the 
entrances by half moons. The river Pegnitss, which 
flows through Nuremberg, divided the whole camp 
into two semicircles, connected by several bridges^ 
About three hundred pieces of cannon were HMNmi- 
ed on the walls of the towm and tiie batteries e# 
the camp. The peasantry from the neighbouring 
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▼illf^^ and the inbabilants of Nurambevg^ aflibtMi 
the Swedish soldiere so effectually, thai on the •••> 
▼enlh day the army was ready to enter the camp, 
and, in a fortnight, this immense work was com* 
pleted. 

While these transactioDs took place withont the 
walls, the magistrates of Nnvemberg were em- 
ployed in filling the magazines, and providing 
tfaaiaselTes with warlike stores, provisions, and afl 
necessaries for a long siege. They did not neglect, 
at the sametime, the health of the inltabitanta, 
which was likely to he endangered hy the conflux 
ef so many people, hnt enforced the silrictest re« 
gobitions as to cleanliness. In order, if necessary, to ' 
aiiq>port the King, the youths of the city were em- 
hodied and trained to arms, the previously exist- 
ug militia of the town considerably reinforced, 
and a new regiment raised, consisting of foor-and- 
twenty names acccvding to the characters o^ the 
old alphabet* Gustavns had, in the meantime, called 
to his assistance his allies, Duke WilHam of Wei- 
mar, and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel; and 
ordered his generals on the Rhine, in/fhuringia 
and Lower Saxony,, to set ont immediately and 
join him widi their troops in Nuremberg^ {lis 
flrB»y, which was encamped within the lines that 
endoaed Uie town, scarcely exceeded 16,000 men, 
MPl eren amovnting to one-third of the enemy's 
Bnmhev. 

The Imperialists had, in the meantime, been ad- 
vancing by slow marches towards Neumark, where 
Wallenstein made a general review of hi^ troopo. . 
At the sight of this fonmdsMe force, be eoiild not 
nslniin from iadnlging in a diildish boast. ** In 
iottr daya,'' said he, " it wiU be shown whether I, 
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er the Kn^ of Sweden^ is 1o be master of the 
world." Yety notwitfastandiBg his superiority, he 
did nothing to fulfil his promise ; and, even let slip 
the opportunity of routing his enemy, where the 
latter had the hardihood to leave his lines to meet 
him. " Battles enough have been fpught," was his 
answer to those who advised him to attack the 
King ; 'Mt is now time to try another method." 
It was now evident how much was gained by the 
possession of a general, whose well founded repu- 
tation required none of those rash enterprises, to 
which younger soldiers are driven in the hope of 
gaining a name. Satisfied that the desperation of 
the enemy would render a victory dearly bought^ 
while a defeat in this quarter would, irretrievably^ 
ruin the Emperor's affairs, he contented himself 
with wearing out the military ardour of his op* 
ponent by a tedious blockade, and by thus depriv-! 
ing him of every opportunity of availing himself of 
his impetuous bravery, taking from him the very 
advantage which had hitherto rendered him invin- 
cible. Without attempting any attack th^efore^ 
he erected a strong fortified camp on the other side 
of the Pegnitz, and opposite Nurembei*g ; and, by 
this well chosen position, cut off from the city and 
the camp of Gustavus all supplies from Franconia* 
Swabia, and Thuringla. Thus he held the city 
and the King at once besieged ; and flatteied hiait* 
self with the hope of slowly, but surely, wearing 
out by famine and pestilence the coui-age of hia 
opponent, whom he had no wish to encounter in 
the field* 

But, too little acquainted with the resources 
and the strength of hia adversary, Wailenstein had 
not taken measures to avert from himself the fatu 
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he W88 preparing for others. The peasantiy had 
fled with their effects from the whole of the neigh- 
bonring country ; and the slender portion of pro- 
vision which remained, must be obstinately con- 
tested with the Swedes. The King spared the 
magazines within the town as long as possible, 
endeavonring to support his army by provisions 
from the neighbourhood; and these skirmishes 
produced a constant warfare between the Croats 
and the Swedish cavalry, of which the surround- 
ing country exhibited the most melancholy traces. 
The necessaries of life must be obtained sword in 
band ; and the fors^ng parties could not venture 
out without a numerous escort. The town open- 
ed its magazines to the King as soon as the neces- 
sity became general, but Wallenstein had to sup- 
port his troops from a distance. A large convoy, 
purchased in Bavaria, was on its way to him; 
and a thousand men were sent along with it, to 
secure its safe escort to the camp. Gustavus Adol* 
phus, having received intelligence of its approach, 
immediately sent out a regiment of cavaliy to in- 
tercept the convoy ; and the darkness of the night 
favoured the enterprise. The whole convoy, with 
the town in which it was, fell into the hands of 
the Swedes ; the Imperial escort was cut to pieces ; 
about 12,000 cattle carried off ; and a thousand 
waggons, loaded with bread, which could not 
easily be brought away, were set on fire. Seven 
regiments, which Wallenstein had sent out to co- 
ver the entrance of the long, expected convoy, were 
attacked by the King, who had sent out a similar 
body to intercept it, routed after an obstinate ac- 
tion, and driven back into the Imperial camp, with 
tlie loss of 400 men. So many obstacles, and so 
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firm and unexpected a resistance on the part of the 
King, induced the Duke of Friedland to regret that 
he had allowed the opportunity of fighting to pass 
hy. The strength of the Swedish camp rendered 
an attack Iiopeless ; and the armed youth of Nu- 
x*emberg served the King as a nureery from which 
he could supply his loss of troops. The want of 
provisions, which was felt in the Imperial camp 
«is fully as in the Swedish, left him in doubt which 
of the two parties would first be compelled to give 
way. 

The two armies had now remained in view of 
each otlier for fifteen days, defended by inacces- 
sible entrenchments, without undertaking any thing 
beyond sligiit attacks and unimportant skirmishes. 
On both sides infectious diseases, the natural con- 
sequence of l)ad nourishment, and a crowded po- 
pulation^ had occasioned a greater loss than the 
sword ; and tliis evil daily increased. At length 
the long expected succoure appeared in the Swe- 
dish camp ; and the numerous reinforcements the 
King thus received, now enabled him to obey the 
dictates of his native bravery, and to break the 
charm by which he had hitherto been fettered. 

Pursuant to his instructions, Duke William of 
Weimar had hastily drawn together a coi*ps from 
the garrisons in Lower Saxony and Thuringia, 
which, at Schweinfurt in Franconia, was joined 
by four Saxon regiments, and at Kitzingen by the 
corps of the Rhine, which the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and the Palatine of Birkenfeld, despatched to the 
assistance of the King. Tlie Chancellor, Oxeu- 
stiern, undertook to lead these combined forces to 
their place of destination. After uniting with the 
Duke of Weimar himself, and the Swedifih Gene* 
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ral Banner at Windsheim, he advanced by rapid 
. inarches to Pmck and Eltersdorf, where he passed 
the Rednitz, and reached the Spanish camp in 
safety. This reinforcement amounted to nearly 
50,000 men, and was attended by a train of 60 
pieces of cannon, and 4000 baggage waggons. . 
GnstaTns thus saw himself at the head of nearly 
70,000 men, without reckoning the militia of Nu- 
rembei^, which, in case of necessity, could bring 
into the field about 30,000 fighting men ; a fear- 
ful force, opposed to another not less formidable. 
The war, compressed and narrowed to this quar- 
ter, seemed on the point of being decided by a 
single battle ; and the States of Europe looked 
with anxiety to the scene, when the whole strength 
of the two contending parties was concentrated, 
as in a focus, before Nuremberg. 

But if the want of provisions had been felt even 
before the arrival of the Swedish succours, the 
evil now increased to a dreadful height in both 
camps, for Wallenstein had also received reinforce- 
ments from Bavaria. Besides the 12;iP,0O0men 
which were here opposed to each other, the horses 
of both armies, which amounted to .50,000, and 
the inhabitants of Nurembei'g, far exceeding the 
Swedish army in numbers, there were in the 
camp of Wallenstein about 15,000 women, with 
as many drivel's, and nearly the same num- 
ber in that of the Swedes. The custom of 
the time allowed the soldier to carry his family 
with him to the field. A number of prostitutes 
followed the camp of the Imperialists ; while Gus- 
tavus's vigilant attention to the morals of his sol- 
diers, promoted marriages, with the view of pre- 
venting such exceises. For the rising genei-atie», 
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to wbom this camp was their naSm conntrjry n>* 

gular military schooUi were set on foot, and a race 
of excellent warriors thus educated, by means of 
which the army might in a manner recmit itself in 
the courae of a long campaign. No wonder, then, 
if these wandering nations exhausted every terri- 
tory in which they took up their residence, abd 
raised the necessaries of life to an exorbitant price. 
« All the mills of Nurembei^ were insufficient to 
grind the com required for each day ; and 15,000 
pounds of bread, which were daily delivered by 
the town into the Swedish camp, excited, without 
allaying the hunger of the soldiers. Even the ad« 
mirable care of the magistrates of Nurembeig could 
not prevent a great part of the horses from dying 
for want of food, while the increasing mortality in 
the camp daily consigned more than a* hundred 
men to the grare. 

To terminate this distress, Gustavus Adolphus, 
.\K ' ' . relying on his superiority, left his lines on the 2dth 
day, presented himself before the enemy in order of 
battle, and cannonaded the Duke s camp from 
three batteries erected on the side of the Rednit?* 
But the Duke remained immoveable in his en-« 
trenchments, and contented himself with return* 
ing this attack by a distant fire of cannon and 
musketry. His resolution was to reduce the 
King to despair by his inactivity, and to overcome 
his resolution by the force of famine ; and no re- 
monstrances of Maximilian, no impatience on the 
part of his army, no ridicule on the part of hia 
opponent, could shake his purpose. Deceived in 
his expectations, and compelled by the increasing 
pressure of necessity, Gustavus now attempted 
" impoesibilities, and resolved to storm a camp 
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whieh art and i»amre twd combine4 to reader im- 
pregnable. 

After inU-ustiDg his own to tbe protection of 
the militia of Nuremberg, be advanced on St Bar- 
tholomew's day (tbe fifty-^eigbtb since bis encamp* 
meot) in full order of battle, and passed tbe Red- 
nit2 at Furtb, wbere be easily drove tbe enemy s 
outposts before bim, Tbe main ai'my of tbe Im- 
perialists W0S posted on tbe steep beigbts between 
the Biber and tbe Rednitz, called tbe Old Fortress 
and Altenberg ; wbile tbe camp itself, commanded 
by tbese eminences, spread out immeasurably along 
the plain* On tbese bills tbe whole of tbe artil- 
lery was placed. Deep trenches^ inaccessible re- 
doubts, thick barricadoes, and pointed palisades, 
defended the approaches to the heights, froin tbe 
sammils of which Wallenstein calmly and secure-*, 
ly discharged the lightnings of his ai^tillery through 
the dark tbnnder-clonds of smoke which veiled Ilia 
lines. Behind tbe breast-work was concealed a de- 
ceitful fire of musketry, and a certain death awaited 
the desperate assailant from the open mouths of a 
hundred cannon. Against this dangerous post Gus- 
tavus now dii*ected his attack ; 500 musketeers, 
supported by a few infantry (for a greater number 
could not act in this narrow position), enjoyed the 
unenvied preference of sacrificing themselves in 
the attempt. Tbe assault was furious, the resist^ 
ance terrible. Exposed to the whole fire of tbe 
enemy's artillery, and rendered desperate by the 
prospect of inevitable death, these determined 
warriors rushed forward to storm tbe beigbts ; 
which, converted in an instant into a flaming vol-^ 
cano, rained on them a shower of balls. At tbe 

VOL. u, I 
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same moment, the heavy cavalry rushed forward 
into the openings which the artillery had made in 
the close ranks of the assailants, and divided 
them ; till the intrepid band, leaving a hundred 
dead upon the field, betook themselves to flight. 
It was to the Germans that Gustavus Irnd thus 
yielded the post of honour. Enraged at their re- 
treat, he now led on his Finlanders to the attack, 
to shame the cowardice of the Germans by their 
northern courage. But the Finlanders, too, re* 
ceived with the same vehemence, also yielded to 
the superiority of the enemy ; and a third re^* 
ment, which succeeded them, experienced the 
same bad success. This was replaced by a fourth, 
a fifth, and a sixth ; so that during a ten hours* 
action, every regiment was brought forward to the 
attack, and repulsed with loss. A thousand man- 
gled bodies covered the field; yet Gustavus in- 
trepidly maintained the attack, and Wallenstein 
his position. 

In the mean time, a sharp contest had taken 
place between the Imperial cavalry and the left 
wing of the Swedes, which was posted in a thicket 
on. the Rednitz, with varying success, and with 
much bravery and bloodshed on both sides. Tbe 
horses of the Duke of Friedland and Prince Ber- 
nard of Weimar were killed under them ; the King 
himself had the sole of his boot carried off by a 
cannon-ball. The attack and resistance was re- 
newed with undiminished obstinacy, till the ap- 
proach of night involved the field in darkness, and 
separated the combatants. But the Swedes now 
found they had advanced too far to be able to re- 
treat without danger. While the King was look- 
ing for an officer to convey to the regiments the 
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er«ler to retreat, be met Colonel Hepbiini» a brare 
Scotsman, whose native courage alone had drawn 
him from the camp to share in the dangers of the 
day. Irritated at the King's having . not long be* 
fore given thi^ preference, in some dangerous mis- 
sion, to a yoanger officer, he had rashly vowed 
never again to draw his sword for the King. Gus* 
tavus now addressed himself to him, praising his 
courage^ and requesting him to order the regi- 
ments to reti*eat. ^' Sir, '* replied tlie brave sol- 
dier, ** it is the only service I cannot refuse to 
your IVIaje^ty : for it is one oi danger, '' — and iia' 
mediately hastened to execute his mission. The 
Duke Bernard of Weimar had, in the heat of the 
action, made himself master of one of the heights 
above the Old Fortress, which commanded the 
hills and the whole camp. But during the night 
such a toiTent of rain fell, that it was found im- 
possible to di'aw up the cannon ; and this post» 
which had been carried with so much bloodshed, 
was now voluntarily abandoned. Distrusting his 
fortune, which on this decisive day seemed to have 
forsaken him, the King did not venture the fol- 
lowing day to renew the attack with his exhaust- 
ed troops ; and, conquered for the first time, be- 
cause he was not conqueror, he led back his army 
over the Rednitz. Two thousand dead which he 
left behind him on the field, testified the loss he 
had sustained ; and the Duke of Friedland re- 
mained unconquered within his lines. 

Both armies continued opposed to each other 
for fourteen days after this action, each in expec- 
tation to compelling the other to give way. Eve- 
ry day tlie provisions declined, the progress of fa- 
mine became more fearful, the excesses of the sol- 
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diera more forions, the sufferings of the peasantry) 
from their ra[mcity, more intolerable. The in- 
creasing distress relaxed all the ties of discipline 
imd order in the Swedish camp ; and the German 
regiments, in particular, were conspicuous for the 
outrages they indiscriminately practised on friend 
and foe. The weak hand of one individual was 
insufficient to repress excesses, which received an 
apparent sanction from the silence, if not the ac- 
tual example, of the inferior officers. These shame- 
ful breaches of discipline, a point on which he 
had hitherto prided himself with justice, gave the 
severest pain to the King ; and the energetic terms 
in which he reproached the German officers for 
their negligence, showed the liveliness of his emo« 
tion. " It is you yourselves, Germans, " said he, 
" that rob your native country, and ruin your 
own confederates. As God is my judge, I hate 
and detest you ; my very gall rises when I look 
upon you. Ye set at nought my orders ; ye ai*e 
the cause of the curses with which the world pur- 
sues us, the tears of poverty I am compelled to 
witness, the complaints which ring in my ear :— 
** The King, our friend, does us more harm than 
even onr worst enemies.*' On your account it 
was that I stripped my crown of its treasures, and 
wasted more than 40 tons of gold;* from your 
German empire' I have not received what could 
.furnish the means of a miserable subsistence. I 
gave you a share of all that God had given to me ; 
and had ye regarded my orders, I would have 
gladly shared with you all my future acquisitions. 
Your disregard of discipline convinces me of your 

• A ton of gold in Sia'eden amounts to 100,000 rii- 
dollars. 
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evil iiitentioiis, whatever cause I might •therwisQ 
have to applaud your bravery." 

Nuremberg had strained every^neTye to main- 
tain for eleven weeks the vast "crowd which was 
cpmpressed within its boundaries ; but at last its 
means were exhausted, and the Xing s more nu- 
merous party*wa9 obliged to determine on a re- 
treat. Nuremberg had lost more than 10,000 of 
its inhabitants, and Gustavus Adolphus nearly 
20,000 of his soldiers, through war and disease. 
The fields around the city were trampled down^ 
the villages in ashes, the plundered peasantry were 
expiring on the highways ; — the scent c^ dead 
bodies infected the air, and a desolating pesti- 
lence, produced by bad provisions, the exhalations 
from so dense a population, and so many putres- 
cent carcasses, and propagated by the heat of the 
dog-days, raged among men and beasts, and con-* 
tinned, long after the retreat of both armies, to 
load the country with misery and distress. Affect- 
ed by the general distress, and despairing of being 
able to weary out the obstinacy of the Duke of 
Friedland, the King broke up his camp on the 8th 
September, and left Nuremberg, after taking care 
to furnish the town witlji a sufficient garrison. He 
advanced in complete battle~an*ay before the ene- 
my, who remained motionless, and did not at- 
tempt in the slightest degree to harass his retreat. 
He directed his march towards Nei»tadt, by the 
Aisch and Windsheim, where he remained five days-i 
in order to refresh his ti'oops, and at the same time 
to be near to Nuremberg, in case the enemy should 
make an attempt upon the town. But Wallenstein, 
aa exhausted as himself> had only awaited the re- * 
treat of the Swedes to commence his own. Five 
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dayft afiervfards he broke up his eanip at Zinidor^ 
and set it on fire. A hundred columns of stnoka^ 
which rose from all the surrounding villages, an- 
nounced his retreat, and showed the city the fate 
it had escaped. His march, which was direcKid 
on Forscheim, was accompanied by the most fright- 
ful devastation ; btit he was now too far advanced 
to be overtaken by the King. The latter then di- 
vided his army, which the exhausted country was 
no longer able to support^ to protect Fi*anconia 
with one part, while with the other he prosecuted 
in person his conquests in Bavaria. 

In the meantime, the Imperial Bavarian army 
had marched into the Bishopric of Bamberg, where 
it was a second time reviewed by the Duke of 
Friedland. He found this army, which had 
amounted to 60,000 men, now diminished by war^ 
diesertion and disease, to about 24,000, consisting 
chiefly of Bavarian troops. Thus had the en« 
campment before Nurembei^ cost both parties 
more than the loss of two great battles would have 
done, without apparently advancing the termina- 
tion of the war, or satisfying the expectations and 
anxiety of Europe by any decisive result. The 
conquests of the King in Bavaria, it is true, were 
checked for a time by this division befoie Nurem- 
berg, and Austria itself saved from invasion ; but 
by the retreat of both parties from that eity, he 
Was again left at full liberty to make Bavaria the 
theatre of war. Indifferent towards tjje fate of 
that country, and impatient of the restraint im« 
posed upon him by his union with the Elector, 
the Duke of Friedland eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity of separatmg from this burdensome a»- 
8()ciate, and prosecuting, v^tti^reneiired eaimestBeBs, 
'^8 favourite plans. Still adhering^ to hii puipose 
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•f ^fecting a separation between Saxony and 
Sweden, be ebose tbis coantiy for tbe winter 
quarters of bis troops, and hoped by his destractive 
presence to force tbe Elector tbe more readily 
ifito his views. . 

No conjuncture could be more favourable for 
this undertaking ; tbe Saxons bad invaded Silesia^ 
wbere, assisted by tbe reinforcements of Branden- 
burg and Sweden, they bad gained several advan- 
tages^ ov«r the Imperialists. By a diversion against 
the Elector in his own tenitories, Silesia would be 
saved, and the attempt was the more easy, as 
8acit<yny^ stripped of its defenders by tbe war in 
l^fesia, lay open on all sides to tbe enemy. The 
ttecessity of saving tbe hereditary dominions of 
Austria, would afford a pretelt for disregarding 
the remonstrances of the Elector of Bavaria, and, 
widier the mask of a patriotic zeal for tbe interests 
of the Emperor, Mai^imiUan might be sacrificed 
whbo«t difficulty. By abandoning the rich coun- 
try of Bavaria to the Swedes, be hoped not to be 
molested by them in Ms enterprise against Saxony : 
while the increasing coldness between Gustavus 
and the Saxon Court, ga^^e him little reason to 
f^aar tb«t any extraordinary zeal for the deliverance 
of Je^hn George would be manifested by that mo- 
narch. Th^s abanfdoned a second time by his 
astfal protectw, the Elector separated from Wal- 
lenstein at Bamberg, to protect bi^ defeticeless 
territory with the smafl remnant of Ms troops, 
wiiile the linperial army, lender tbe command of 
Fnedland, dn^ected its march throujch Bayreuth 
and Coburg towards tbe Thuringian Forest. 

An Imperial genera^ Hoik, bad aSr^ady been 
de^tehed into Vogttend/ to lay wiite ulite do- 
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fenceless province with fire and sword ; he was 
soon followed by Gallas, another of the Duke's 
^z^enerals, and an equally ready instrument of his 
inhuman ordors. Count Pappenheim t4>0) was 
finally recalled out of Lower Saxony, to reinforce 
the diminished army of the Duke, and to complete 
the misei-y of Saxony. Churches destroyed, vil- 
lages laid in ashes, harvests laid waste, families 
rohbed of theii* property, and peasants assassinated, 
marked the progress of these barbarian hordes, 
under whose destructive scourge the whole of 
Thuringia, Vogtland and Meissen, groaned in vain. 

Yet these were but the heralds of greater mi- 
series, with which Wallenstein himself, at the 
head of the main army, threatened Saxony. After 
leaving behind him the most terrible proofs of his 
fury, in his march through Franconia and Thurin- 
gia, he suddenly appeared with his whole army 
in the Circle of Leipzig, and . compelled the city, 
after a short siege, to surrender. His purpose 
was to press on to Dresden, and by the subjectioo 
of the whole country, to prescribe laws to the 
Elector. He was already approaching the Mulda, 
to overpower the Saxon army which had advanced 
against him, when the arrival of the King of Swe- 
den at Erfurt, gave an unnexpected check to his 
plans of conquest. Thus placed between the 
Saxon and Swedish armies, which were likely to 
be farther reinforced by the troops of George 
Duke of Luneburg from Lower Saxony, he hasti- 
ly retired towards Mersebei^, to unite with Count 
Pappenheim, and repel the advance of the Swedes. 

Gustavus Adolphus had witnessed, with great 
uneasiness, the arts employed by Spain and Aus- 
tria te detach his allies from him. The more im- 
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'portant his alliance with Saxony, the more he had 
to apprehend from the iriconstancy of John George. 
No sincere friendship had ever existed betweeli 
fiitnself and the Elector. A prince proud of his 
political importance, and accustomed to consider 
himself as the head of his party, could not see 
without regret and uneasiness the interference rtf 
a foreign power in the affairs of the empire ; and 
nothing but the pressing distress in which his do- 
minions were involved enabled him to conquer the 
dislike he entertained to the progress of this un- 
welcome intruder. The King's increasing import- 
ance in Germany, his preponderating influence in 
the Protestatt States, the evident proofs which he 
betrayed of his ambitious views, which were of a 
chai*acter calculated to excite the vigilance of all 
the States of the Empire, awakened in the Elec- 
tor a thousand anxieties, which the Imperial 
emissaries did not fail to nourish and increase. 
Every energetic step on the part of the King, 
every demand, however reasonable, which he ad- 
dressed to the princes of the empire, gave rise to 
bitter complaints on the part, of the Elector, which 
seemed to announce an approaching mptare. Even 
among the generals of both powei*8 similai* divi- 
sions took place, whenever they were called upon 
to act in common. John George's natural dislikd 
to war, and his still lingering spirit of submission 
to Austria, favoured the efforts of Amheira ; who, 
maintaining a constant correspondence with Wal- 
lenstein, laboured incessantly to effect a private 
treaty between his master and the Emperor ; and if 
his representations for a long time were disregarded, 
the event proved that they had not been entirely 
without their effect. 
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Guatavus Adolphus, justly apprehensire ef the 
consequences which the defection of so powerful "'PP^' 
an ally would produce on his future existence and 
prospects in Germany, spared no efibi-ts to prevent 
this disastrous step ; and his remonstrances had 
hitherto had some effect upon the Elector. But 
the formidable strength by which the Emperor 
enforced his seductive proposals, and the miseries ^^ 
which his refusal was likely to accumulate upon "^'^^^ 
Saxony, might at length have shaken the resolution 
of the Elector, if he was left abandoned to his ene- ^^ ^ 
mies ; while this indifference towards so powerful ^^^^ 
a confederate would irreparably destroy the con- ^^^ 
fidence of the other allied powers of Sweden iji '5^1 
their protector. » This consideration induced the -^^^ 
King a second time to yield to the pressing in- S^^ 
stances of the distressed Elector, and to sacrifice ^^f 
bis brilliant prospects for the preservation of this ally, ^^w 
He had already resolved upoa a second attack on ^' 
Ingolstadt ; and the weakness of the Elector of ^^^ 
Bavaria justified the hope he entertained of forc- 
ing this exhausted enemy at length to accede to a 
neutrality* The insurrection of the peasantry in ^fi 
Upper Austria, opened to him a way into that o 
quarter, and the capital might be in his possession^ ''^ 
before Wallenstein had time to advance to its de- '! 
fence. All these brilliant hopes he now abandoned 'i 
for the sake of an ally, who, neither by his services 1 

nor his attachment, was worthy of the sacrifice ; '; 
who, notwithstanding the pressing necessity of 
unity of measures, had steadily pursued his own 
selfish projects of advantage ; and who, was of im- 
portance, not from the services he was expected 
to render, but merely from the injury he had it in 
his power to iiifiittt. How is it possible then to 
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suppress our regret when we know that, in tliis ex- 
pedition, undertaken for the Elector, the great King 
of Sweden was destined to terminate his caree r? 

Having rapidly collected his troops in the Circle ^ ^ 
of Franconia, he followed the march of Wallen^l 
stein through Thuringia. Duke Bernard of Wei- 
mar, who had heen sent against Pappenheim, 
joined the King at Armstadt, who now found him- 
self at the head of 20,000 experienced troops. 
At Erfurt he parted with his wife, who never 
more beheld him save at Weis&enfels, and in his 
coflin ; their painful and anxious adieu seemed to 
forebode an eternal separation. He reached 
Naumburg on the 1st November J 632, before the 
corps which the Duke of Friedland had despatclied 
for that purpose could make itself master of the 
town. The inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
try flocked in crowds to look upon the hero, Ihe 
avenger, the great King, who had appeared like 
a guardian angel in that quarter a year before. 
Shouts of joy every where attended his progress ; 
the people knelt before him, and struggled for the 
honour of touching the sheath of his sword, or 
the hem of his garment. The modest hero dis- 
liked this innocent and sincere tribute of grati- 
tude and admiration. " Is it not," said he, " as if 
this people would make a God of me ?" Our af- 
fairs look well; but 1 fear the vengeance of 
Heaven will punish us for this presumption, and 
soon disclose to this deluded multitude the 
weakness inseparable from mortality !" How 
amiable does Gustavus appear to us when we were 
about to bid him farewwll for ever ! Even at the 
summit of good fortune he fears the judgment of 
fate, declines that homage which is due only te 
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the Immortal, and his title to our tears becons« 
stronger, the nearer he approaches to that mo- 
ment that calls them forth ! 

Meantime the Duke of Friedland had advanced 
to meet the King as far as Weissenfels, resolved 
to maintain his winter quarters in Saxony, even at 
the expense of a battle. His inactivity before 
Nuremberg had ^iven rise to a suspicion that 
he was unwilling to measure his strepgth with 
that of the Hero of the North, and the whole of 
his hard-earned renown was in danger, if he should 
^ second time decline a battle. His superiority 
in numbers, though much less than what he pos- 
sessed in the earlier part of the siege of Nurem- 
berg, was still sufHcient to flatter him with the 
probability of victory, if he could induce the King 
to fight before his junction with the Saxons. But 
hj^ present confidence was founded less on his 
numerical superiority than on the predictions of 
his astrologer Seni, who had read in the stars that 
the good fortune of the Swedish monarch would 
decline in the month of November. 

Between Naumburg and Weissenfels there was 
also a range of naiTow passes, formed by a con- 
tinuous chain of mountains, and the river Saal 
which ran at their foot, which would materially 
impede the advance of the Swedes, and might, 
with the assistance of a few troops, be rendered 
almost impassable. The King would then have 
no other choice but either to penetrate with great 
danger through the defiles, or commence a labo- 
rious retreat through Thuringia, and to expose 
the greater part of his army to a march through a 
desert country, deficient in every necessary for 
their support. But the rapidity with which Gus* 
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taroB Adolphus had taken posBession of Naainburg» 
disconcerted this plan, and Wallenstein himself qow 
waited an attack. 

But in this expectation he found himself de« 
ceiYed, when the King, instead of adYancing to 
meet him at Weissenfels, made preparations for 
entrenching himself near Nanmburg, and in that 
position aw^ting the reinforcements which the 
Duke of Lunenburg was preparing to lead to his 
assistance. Undecided whether he shoidd'adYance 
against the King through the narrow passes be- 
tween Weissenfels and Naumburg, or remain in- 
active in his camp, he stssembled his council of 
war to take the opinion of his most experienced 
generals. 

None of these deemed it advisable to attack the 
King in his present advantageous position, while 
the preparations which the latter made to fortify 
his camp, plainly showed that he had no intention 
of leaving it soon. It was equally impossible to 
prolong the campaign through the approaching 
winter, and to weary out the army, already ex- 
hausted, by a continued encampment. All voices 
declared in favom* of the termination of the cam- 
paign ; and, the more so, as the important city 
of Cologne upon the Rhine was threatened by 
the Dutch, while the progress of the enemy in 
Westphalia and the Lower Rhine, required the 
moat effective aid in that quarter. The Duke of 
Friedland yielded to the weight of these aipi*- 
ments ; and almost convinced that, at this season, 
he had no attack to apprehend on the part of the 
King, he allowed his troops to go into winter 
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qaartera, but so, that they might be npidly ai* 
lembled if the enemy, contrary to all expectation^ 
should venture an attack. Count Pappenheim was 
despatched, with great part of the army, to the as- 
sistance of the town of Cologne, and to take pos« 
session of the fortress of Moritzburg, in the terri- 
tory of Halle, on his march. Different corps took 
up their winter quarters in the most conrenient 
towns in the neighbourhood, in order to watch the 
motions of the enemy on all sides. Count Colle- 
redo guarded the castle of Weissenfels, and Wal« 
lenstein himself, encamped with the remainder not 
far from Mersebure, between Flotzgaben and the 
Saal, from whence he intended to march to Leip- 
srig, and to cut off the Saxons from the Swedish 
army. But scarce had GustaTus Adolphus heard 
of the departure of Pappenheim, when he sudden- 
ly broke up his ounp near Naumburg, and hasten- 
ed, with his whole army to attack the enemy, now 
weakened by one half. He advanced, by rapid 
marches, towards Weissenfels, from whence the 
mtelligence of his arrival soon spread to the en^ 
my, and was received by the Duke of Friedhiod 
with the greatest astonishment. But a speedy re*> 
solution was now necessary^; and the measures of 
Wallenstein were soon taken. Though he had little 
more than 13,000 men to oppose to the 20,000 
of the enemy, he might maintain himself until the 
tetnrn of Pappenheim, who could not have ad- 
▼mnced fieuther than Halle, five miles distant. 

Messengers were hastily despatched to recall 
bim, while Wallenstein moved forward into the 
wide plain between the Canal and Lutzen, where 
kt awaited the King in full order of battle^ and, by 
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tiiis poBition, cut off his commimicatioii with Leip- 
sic and the Saxon auxiliaries. 

Three cannon-shots, fired by Count Colleredo 
from the Castle of Weissenfels, announced the 
march of the King ; and, at this concerted signal^ 
the light troops of the Duke of Friedland, under 
the command of the Croatian General Isol^Uii, ad- 
vanced to take possession of the villages lying up* 
en the Rippach. Their weak resistance did not 
interrupt the advance of the enemy, who crossed 
the Rippach, near the village of that name, and 
placed themselves opposite the Imperialists in 
iatttle agay below Lutzen. 

^^nie road that runs from Weissenfels to Leip* 
^^, is intersected between Lutzen and Markran- 
8tadt by the canal which extends from Zeitz 
to Merseburg, and unites the Elster with the 
Saal. On this canal rested the right wing of 
the Imperialists, and the left of the King of Swe- 
den; but BO that the cavalry of both extended 
themselves along the opposite side. Wallenstein'9 
right wing was encamped to the northward behind 
Lutzen, and to the south of that town was posted 
the left wing of the Swedes ; both armies fronted 
the high road, which run between them, and di« 
Tided their order of battle ; but Wallenstein, to 
the great disadvantage of his opponent, had, upon 
the evening before the battle, possessed himself of 
this high way, deepened the trenches which rau 
along its sides, and planted them with musketeers^ 
80 as to render the passage both difficult and dan- 
gerous. Behind these were erected a battery of 
seven Isxge cannon, to support the fire from the 
trenches; and at the windmills behind l.eipzig> 
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fourteen gmaller field-pieces were ranged on an 
eminence, from which they could sweep great part 
of the plain. The infantry, divided only into five 
unwieldy hattalions, was ranged at the diatanoe of 
800 paces behind the road, and the cavalry cover- 
ed the flanks. All the baggage was sent to Leipzig, ^ 
not to interfere with the movements of the army ; 
and nothing but the ammunition-waggons remain- 
ed, which were placed in rear of the line. All 
these arrangements were made during the darkness 
of the night ; and when the morning dawned, e- 
▼ery thing was in readiness for the reception of the 
enemy. 

On the evening of the same day, Gustavus A- 
dolphus appealed on the opposite plain^ and placed 
his army in order of battle. His disposition was 
the same as that by which he had been victorious 
the yeai* before at Leipzig. Small squadrons of 
horse were interspersed through the infantry, and 
troops of musketeei's placed here and there a- 
mong the cavalry. The army was arranged in 
two lines, the canal on the riglit and in its rear, 
the high road in front, and the town of Lutzen on 
the left. The infantry was placed in the centre, 
under the command of Count Brahe ; the cavalry 
on the wings ; the artillery in front. The com- 
.mand of the German cavalry of the left wing was 
intrusted to tfie heroie Bernaid, Duke of Weimar, 
while on the right the King led on the Swedes in 
pei-son, in order to excite the nmtual rivalry of 
the two nations to deeds of generous emulation. 
The second line was airangcd in the same manner, 
and behind these was placed a corps de reserve^ 
under the command of Heiulerson, a Scotsman, 

In this position they awaited the dawn of morn- 
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iag» to (XMumence a contest, which the loi^ delayt 
rather than the importance of its probable conse- 
quences, and the selection, rather thap the number of 
the combatants, rendered remarkable and terrible. 
The expectations of Europe, disappointed before Nu- 
remberg, were now to be fulfilled on the plains of 
Lutzen. Two generals so equal in importance, in 
renown, and ability, had not yet been opposed to 
each other during the whole course of the war. 
Courage bad not -yet been startled by so awfid a 
hazard, or hope animated by so glorious a prize. 
Europe was next day to know who was its great- 
est general ; — ^the leader, who had hitherto been 
invincible, to acknowledge a victor. This morn- 
ing was to decide whether the victories of Gusta- 
Tos at Leipzig and on the Lech were owing to his 
4)wn genius, or the incompetency of his opponent: 
whether the services of Friedlancl were to vindi- 
cate the Emperor's choice, and to justify tbe big^ 
price at which they had been purchi^ed. The vic- 
tory was dQubtful, but certain the labour and tho 
bloodshed, bj^ which it must be earned. Each ar- 
my knew the enemy to which it was to be oppo- 
sed ; and the anxiety which each v^ v^in attei^pted 
to conceal, afforded a convincing proof of their re- 
ciprocal strength. 

At last the dreaded morning dawned ; but a|i 
impenetrable fog which brooded over the field p£ 
battle, delayed tbe attack till noon. The King, kneel- 
ing in front of his army, ojQ^ed up his devotions ; 
while the whole army, also on their knees, joinefl 
in a moving hymn, accompanied by martial music* 
The King then mounted Jiis hoxse, and clad only 
in a leathern doublet and surtout (for an woun^ 

k2 
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he had fbrmerly received would not allow him to 
wear armonr), rode along the ranks, to animate 
the bosoms of the soldiers with a courage and 
confidence which the foreboding presentiment of 
faisjown heart contradicted. ^'Grod with nsT' was 
the word on the part of the Swedes; '^ Jesna 
Maria ! " on that of the Imperialists. About eleyen 
the fog began to clear np, and the enemy became 
▼isible. At the same moment Latzen was dis- 
covered in flames, having been set on fire by order 
of the Duke, to prevent his being outflanked on 
that side. The charge was sounded ; the cavalry 
rushed against the enemy, and the infieuitry march- 
ed forward against the trenches. 

Received by a terrible fire of musketry and heavy 
artillery, these intrepid battalions maintained t^e 
Bttack, till the enemy's musketeers abandoned their 
posts, the trenches were passed, the battery car- 
ried, and the cannon turned agunst the enemy. 
They pressed forward with irresistible impetuo- 
nty ; the first of the five Imperial brigades was 
routed, the second thrown into confusion, and the 
third was already preparing for flight. But here 
Wallenstein's presence of mind exerted itself. He 
flew with the rapidity of lightning to the spot, to 
restore order among the trpo;ps ; and his powerful 
word was itself sufficient to stop the flight of the 
fugitives* Supported by three regiments of ca- 
yalry, the vanquished brigades formed anew, fsiced 
the enemy, and attacked the broken ranks of the 
Swedes. A murderous conflict ensued. The 
nearness of the eneiny left no room for fire-arms» 
the fury of the attack no time for loading ; man 
fought against man ; the useless musket was ex- 
phanged fpr tfie ewor^ md the pike^ and art gaye 
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fdace to the reckless energy of despair. Oreiv 
powered by numbers, the wearied Swedes at last 
retired beyond the trenches; and the battery 
which they had captured, was again lost by their 
retreat. A thousand -mangled bodies already strew- 
ed the field, and yet no step of ground had been 
gained. 

Meantime, the King's right wing, led on by 
himself, had attacked the left of the enemy. The 
£rst impetuous shock of the FLoland cuirassiers 
scattered the lightly-mounted Polanders and Croats 
who were placed upon this wing, and their disor- 
derly flight spread terror and confusion among the 
rest of the cavalry. At this moment the King rer 
ceived the intelligence that his infantry were retiring 
across the trenches, and also that his left wing was 
severely annoyed^ and already wavering from the 
fire of the artillery at the windmills. With rapid 
decision, he left to General Horn the task of pu]^ 
suing the vanquished left of the enemy, while he 
flew, at the head of the regiment of Steinbeck, to 
repair the disorder of his right wing. His horse 
bore him, with the speed of light, across the 
trenches, but the passage was more difficult for 
the squadrons that followed, and only a few horse- 
men, among whom was FrancuB Albert, Duke of 
Saxe Lauenburg, were able to keep up with the 
King. He spurred dii'ectly towards the place 
where his infantry were most closely pressed, and 
while he gazed around in search of an opening in 
the enemy's line for attack, his shortness of sight 
unfortunately led him too close to their ranks. 
An Imperial Gefreyter, * remarking that every 

♦ Gefreyter, a person exempt from watching duty, 
nearly corresponding to the corporal. 
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one respectfolly made wmy for hiiDf immodiRtd^ 
ordered a musketeer to take aim at him* " Fire 
at that man, " said he, ** that must he a person of 
distinction." The soldier fired, and the KiDg s left 
arm wbb shattered. At that moment his squad- 
rons came hurrying up, and a confused cry, of» 
'^ The King hleeds ! the King is shot ! " spread 
terror and consternation among the troop. '^ It 
is nothing-^follow^ me, " cried the King, collect- 
ing his whole strength ; but overcome by pain/ and 
nearly fainting, he requested of the Duke of Loiuen- 
bnrg in French to lead him secretly out of the tu- 
mult. While the latter was moving towards the 
right wing with the King, and making a long cir- 
cuit to conceal this discouraging sight from the 
disordered infantry^ the King received a second 
shot through the back, which deprived him of his 
small remaining strength. ^' Brother, " said he, 
with a dying voice, *' I am gone; look to your 
own life. " At the same moment he sank from 
his horse ; pierced by several shots, and abandon- 
ed by all his attendants, he breathed his last a- 
midst the hands of the Croatian plunderers. His 
charger, flying without its rider, and covered with 
blood, announced to the Swedish cavalry the fall 
of their King. They rushed madly forward to 
rescue his remains from the hands of the enemy. 
A mucderous conflict took place above the corpse, 
till the inanimate body was covered with a hei^ 
of slain. 

The dreadful intelligence soon ran through the 
Swedish army ; but instead of dispiriting these 
brave soldiers, it only excited them to a new, a 
wikler, and more destructive fury. Life seemed 
to have lost its vfjue, now that the most sacred 
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me of all iiad 6ed ; Death had no terrors, fbr the low- 
}y since the monarch had fallen heneatfa his hand, 
'hie regiments of Upland, Sitialand, Finland, East 
and West . Gothland, rushed like lions a second 
time against the left wing of the enemy, which had 
offered but a feeble, resistance to General Horn, 
and was now entirely beaten out of the field. 
Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, - gave to the be- 
reaved Swedes a noble leader in his own person ; 
and the spirit of Gustavus seemed anew to ani* 
mate his victorious squadrons. The left wing was 
speedily rallied, and pressed hard against the right 
of the Imperialists. The artillery at the wind- 
mills, which had kept up such a murderous fire 
against the Swedes, fell into their hands, and its 
thunders were directed against the enemy. The 
centre of the Swedish infiintry, under the com- 
mand of Bernard and Knippbausen, advanced a 
seconji time against the trenches, which they suc- 
cessfully passed, and a second time they made 
themselves masters of the battery of seven can- 
nons. The attack was now renewed with re- 
doubled vehemence upon the heavy battalions of 
the enemy's centre ; their resistance gradually be- 
came less and less ; and chance itself seemed to 
conspire with the efforts of the Swedes to com- 
plete their defeat. The Imperial powder-wag- 
gons took fire, and the grenades and bombs were 
blown with a tremendous explosion into the air. 
Tlie enemy, now in confusion, thought they were 
attacked in the rear, while the Swedish brigades 
pressed them in front. Their courage failed. 
They saw their left wing defeated, their right on 
the point of giving way, their artillury in the ene- 
xny 8 hands. The battle seemed to be almost de- 
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cided ; tbe feAe of the day depended en a nngb 
n^omeot ; — and in that moment Pappenheim ap« 
peared on the field with his cuinasien and dm* 
goons ; every advantage was lost, and the battle 
was begun anew. 

The order whi^h recalled that general to Lntzen 
bad reached him in Halle, while his troops were still 
engaged in plundering that town. It was impos- 
sible to collect the scattered infantry with that ra* 
pidity which the pressing urgency of the ordevy 
and the impatience of Pappenheim himself requir* 
ed. Without waiting for them, therefore^ he or* 
dered o^bt regiments of cavalry to mount, and at 
their head he advanced at full gallop to Lutzen, to 
share in the battle. He arrived just in time to 
witness tbe flight of the Imperial right wing be* 
fore Gustavus Horn, and to find himself at first 
involved in their rout. But with rapid presence 
of mind, he rallied the fugitives^ and led them a- 
new against the enemy. Carried away by his 
impetuous bravery, and impatient to enconn* 
ter the King, whom he expected to find at tfoQ 
head of this wing, he burst furiously into the 
Swedish ranks, wbich, exhausted by the victory 
they had already obtained, and inferior in num- 
bers, were overpowered by this new host of ene- 
mies, after a noble resistance. The unexpected 
appearance of Pappenheim reanimated the expir- 
ing courage of the Imperialists, and the Duke of 
Friedland rapiiily availed himself of this favourable 
moment to form his line again. The close-ranged 
battalions of the Swedes were, after a tremendous 
conflict, again repulsed across the trenches, and 
the batte^, which had been twice captured^ rsft- 
cued £|^om their hands. The ^h^ yellow fegi* 
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menty tlie finest «f all whi<^ dkti&giiiatied theiH- 
■elTes in tbis dreadfbl day, lay dead upon the spot, 
eorering the field almost in the same' order, which y 
they had so nobly maintained while alive. An- 
other regiment, in blue, shared the same fate, 
which Count Piccolomini attacked with the Im- 
j^rial c^vahry and overcame after a desperate con- 
test^ ^Seven times did this intrepid general renew 
ihe attack ; seven horses were shot under him, 
and he himself was pierced widi six musket-balls. 
Yet be would not leave the field, until compelled 
by the getieral retreat of the whole army. Wal- 
kmstein himself was seen riding through his ranks 
with cool mtrepidity, amidst a shower of balls, as- 
Msting the distressed, animating the brave by his 
example, and intimidating the wavering by his 
Irown* His men w^e filling thick around him, 
and his own mantle was pierced by several balls. 
But destiny this day protected that breast, for 
which another weapon was reserved ; on the same 
field where the noble Gustavus expired, Wallen- 
atein was not to terminate his guilty career. 

Less fortunate was Pappenheim, the Telamon 
of the army, the bravest soldier of the church, and 
of the Inmse of Austria. An ardent desire to eii- 
counter the King, carried this darings leader into 
the thickest of the fight, where be thought he was 
most likely to find his noble opponent. Gustavus 
had also expressed his wish to ineet his brave an- 
tagonist, but these hostile desires remained un- 
gratified ; the heroes, for the first time, met in 
death. Two musket-balls pierced the heart f6f 
Pappenheim ; and be was forcibly carried, by his 
•aldien, o«tt of ^ field. While they were e i- 
gafed ia ctm^pt^t him to the re^r, a murmur 
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reached his e«r» that he whom he had eougfat, ]«|r 

dead upon the plain. When asanred of the truth of 

this intelligenee, his look became brighter, his dying 

j eye sparkled with a gleam of joy. ^* Tell the 

• Duke of Friedland/' said he> ^* that I am mortally 

' wounded, but that I die happy, since I know that 

the implacable enemy of my faith has fallen oa 

the same day." 

With Pappenheim vanished the good fortune 
of the Imperialists. No sooner did the cavalry of 
the right wing, already beaten, and only rallied by 
his exertions, miss their victorious leader, than they 
gave up every thing for lost, and abandoned^ the 
.field of battle in despair. The right wing fell in- 
to similar confusion, with the exception of a few 
regiments, which the bravery of their Coloiiek 
Gotz, Terzky, CoUeredo, and Piccolomini, com- 
pelled to keep their ground. The Swedish infan- 
try, with great promptitude, availed themselves of 
the enemy's confusion. To fill up the gaps which 
death had made in these ranks, they formed both 
lines into one, and made a last decisive charge. 
A third time they crossed the trenches, and a third 
time they captured the artillery behind them.. The 
sun was setting when the hostile lines met. The 
battle seemed to grow more desperate as it drew 
towards its close ; the last effoits of strength were 
mutually exerted, and daring and address did their 
. utmost to repair in these last precious minutes the 
fortune of the day. It was in vain ; despair seem- 
ed to animate each party with superhuman strei^th ; 
neither could ccmquer, neither would give way. 
The art of war seemed to exhaust its powers in 
one pointy only to unfold spme new and untried 
masterpiece of skill ia another. Night and dark- 
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atos af bst put a period to the biMAle, which the 
fmy of the combatants would willingly have pro- 
longed ; and the contest ceased, only because each 
could no longer find his antagonists. Both 
armies separated, as if by tacit agreement ; the 
trumpets sounded, and each party claiming the 
▼ictory quitted the field. 

The artillery on both sides being left by the 
horses, remained all night upon the field ; at once 
the reward and the evidence of victory to him who 
should maintain it. But Wallenstein, in his haste 
to leave Leipzig and Saxony, forgot to remove his 
from the field. Not long after the battle was end- 
•^d, Pappenheim s infantry, who had been unable 
to follow the rapid movements of their general, 
and who amounted to six regiments, appeared on 
the field ; but the work Was over. A few hours ear- 
lier, so considerable a reinforcement would proba- 
bly have decided the day in favour of the Impe- 
rialists ; and, even now by taking possession of the 
field of battle, they might have saved the Duke s 
artillery, and captured that of the Swedes. ^ But 
they had received no orders to act ; and, uncertain 
as to the issue of the battle, they retired to Leip- 
zig, where they expected to find the main army. 

The Duke of Friudland had retreated thither, 
and was followed the next day by the* scattered ' 
remains of his army, without artillery, without 
colours, and almost without arms. The Duke of 
Weimar, it appears, allowed the Swedish army 
some repose after the toils of this bloody day, be- 
tween Lutzsen and Weis^enfels, near enough to 
the field of battle, to frusti*ate any attempt of tlie 
enemy to take possession of it. Mora than 9000 
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nMn of both armies lay dead npon the fieUI; ikm 
nomber of the wounded was much greater, find 
among the Imperialists scarcely a man escaped 
nninjared from, the field. The whole plain from 
Lutzen to the Canal was covered with the wound- 
ed, the dead, and the dying. Many of the pria* 
cipal nobility had fallen on both sides. ^Even the 
Abbot of Fulda, who had mingled in the combat 
as a spectator, paid for his curiosity and his ill- 
timed zeal with bis life. History is silent as to 
prisoners ; an additional proof of the fury of tho 
combatants, who neither gave nor took quarter. 

Pappenheim died of his wounds the next day 
at Leipzig; an irreparable loss to the Imperial 
«rmy, which this comummate general had so often 
led on to conquestJ The battle of Prague, at 
which he was preSent as colonel, along with Wal- 
•lenstein, was the commencement of his heroic 
career. Though dangerously wounded, he im- 
petuously attacked a hostile regiment, and lay for 
several hours blended with the dead upon the fields 
beneath the weight of his horse, till discovered by 
his own soldiers in plundering. With a small 
force he vanquished the rebels in Upper Austria, 
amounting to 4000 men, in three different battles. 
At the battle of Leipzig, he for a long time de- 
layed the defeat of Tilly by his bravery, and ren- 
dered the Arms of the Emperor victorious on the 
Elbe and the Rhine. The wild and impetuous 
fire of his temperament, which no danger however 
dreadful could dismay, and which led him almost 
to attempt impossibilities, rendered him the most 
formidable arm of the Imperial force, but unfitted 
him for actmg at its head. The loss of the battle 
'of Leipzig, if Tilly may be believed, was owing^ 
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tarhisTsdbiieMatitscomnienGem^iit. Hetls^Rtaia- 
ed his hands ia blood, at ^e destruction of Magde-: 
harg'; his disposition, which had been improved by 
youthful application, and various travels, had been 
^kened and rendered savage by the ferocity of war* 
On his forehead two red streaks were perceptible 
like swords, with which nature had marked him 
at his birth. These marks became visible at a 
piore advanced age, as often as he was inflamed 
%y passion ; and superstition easily persuaded it-* 
Mfif that the future destiny of the man was thud 
marked upon the forehead of the child. Such a 
servant had the strongest claims to the gratitude 
•f both the Austrian houses, but he did not live 
to receive the most brilliant mark of their regard* 
The messenger was already on his way to him 
from Madrid with the order of the Golden fleece, 
ivfaen death overtook him at Leipzi^^ 

Though Te Deum was s ung iiiro nour of tha 
victory in all the Spanish and Austrian dominions^ 
Wallenstdn himself, by the rapidity with which 
lie left Leipzig, and soon after the whole of Saxony, 
and by abandoning his intention of taking up his 
.winter-quarters in that country, openly confessed 
lus defeat. It is true he made a feeble attempt, 
even in his flight, to dispute the palm of victory, 
hy sending out his Croats next morning to the 
fi^d ; but the sight of the Swedish army which 
stood in battle aiTay, immediately dispersed these 
flying bands, and Duke Berpard, by keeping pos- 
session of the field, and soon after by the capture 
of Leipzig, retained the undisputed right to the 
title of victor. 

But the triumph was a melancholy one, the 
.victory dearly bonght 1 Now first when the fiiry 
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of conflict was over, was felt the full weight of iKe 
loss they had sustained, and the shout of triumph 
died away into the gloomy and mournful tone of 
despair. He who had led them forth to the fight, 
returned not with them : He lay upon that field 
which he had gained, amidst the dead bodies of 
the common crowd. After a long, and for a time 
ineffectual search, the corpse of the King was dis- 
covered^ not far from the great stone, which, for 
a hundred years before, had stood between Lutzen 
and the Canal, and which, from the memorable dis- 
aster of that day, still bears the name of the Stone 
of the Swede. * Covered with blood and wounds 
so as to be scarcely recognised, trampled beneath 
the hoofs of the cavalry, deprived of its ornaments 
and clothes by the rude hands of the plunderers, 
bis body was drawn from beneath a heap of dead, 
conveyed to Weissenfels, and there delivered up 
to the lamentations of the army, and the last era- 
braces of his queen. The first tribute was paid 
to vengeance, and blood had atoned for the blood 
of the monarch ; the next was due to affection, and 
tears of grief were now shed for the man. In- 
dividual griefs were lost in the universal lamen- 
tation. The generals, still paralysed by the unex- 
pected blow, stood speechless and motionless a- 
round his bier, and shrunk from contemplating the 
full extent of the calamity that had befallen then^ 

The Emperor, we are informed by Kheve 
huller, displayed signs of deep, and apparentfy 
sincere emotion, at the sip:ht of the King's dou- 
blet covered with blood, which had been taken 
from him during the battle, and conveyed to 
Vienna. " Willingly," said he, " would I have 
granted to the unfortunate prince a longer life. 
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Mid l^.Bufe T^oxn to bis kingdom, bad Germany 
b^eii at peace/' But when a more modem Ca- 
tbolic writer, of acknowledged merit, consider^ 
this proof of a lingering trace of buman feeling in 
the character of Ferdinand, (a feeling which would 
have been called forth by a regard for appearances 
alone, which mere self-love would have extorted 
from the most insensible, and the absence of 
which could exist only in the most inhuman 
Jieart), as worthy of the highest eulogium, and 
compares it with the magnanimity of Alexander, 
In regard to the memory of Darius, it excites 
.•ur distiiist as to the other virtues of his hero, and 
.what is still worse, in his own ideas of moral dig- 
nity. But even such an eulogium is much for one, 
whon^ his biographer finds it necessary to excul- 
pate from the suspicion of being concerned in the 
a38asQipation of a King. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the strong 
• leaning of m^kind to the marvellous, would ad- 
mit that . the fate of Gustavus Adolpbus took 
place in the common course of nature. The death 
. of thi^ formidable rival was an event of too great 
impjo^rtanpe for the Emperor, not to excite in %he 
. opposite party the suspicion, that what was so fa- 
vourable to his interests, had been also the result 
of his instigation. But for the execution of this ^ 
:^»rk.iieedi the Emperor required the assistance 
of a fpreign arm ; and it was generally believed 
that Francis, Duke of Saxe Lauenbuig, was the 
instrument he had employed. The rank of the 
latter permitted him a free and unsuspected access 
to the King, while it at the same time seemed to 
place hini above the suspicion of such a crime. It 
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now requires, hpwever, to be shown Umt tbb 
prince was capable of tbi^ atrocity, and that he 
had any sufficient motives for its commission. 

Francis Albert, the youngest of four sons of 
Frances II., Duke of Lauenburg, and related by 
the mother's side, to the race of Vasa, had, in his 
early years, been hospitably received at the Swe^ 
dish court. Some impropriety, of which he had 
been guilty in the Queen s chamber against Gns- 
tavus Adolphus, it is said was repaid by this fiery 
youth with a box on the ear ; which though re- 
pented of at the time, and most satisfactorily atiMAd 
for, laid the foimdation of an irreconcileable -49ft- 
mity in the avengeful disposition of the Duke. 
Francis Albert subsequently entered the Imperial 
service, where he obtained the command of a re- 
giment, entered into the closest intimacy with 
Wallenstein, and allowed himself to be mside the 
instrument of a secret negotiation at the Saxon 
Court, which did little honour to his rank. WiUi« 
out assigning any sufficient cause, he suddenly left 
the Austrian service, and appeared in the King's 
camp at Nuremberg, to offer his services as a ror 
lunteer. By his zeal for the Protestant caus^, 
and a prepossessing and flattering deportment, he 
gained the heart of the King, who, in spite of the 
warnings of Oxenstiem, continued to lavish hi^ 
favour and friendship on this suspicious new 
comer. The battle of Lutzen soon followed, hf 
which it was observed, that Francis Albert, like 
an evil genius, never left the King's side till he 
fell. His safety amidst the fire of the enemy 
might be accounted for by the green sash which 
he wore, the colour of the Imperialists. He was 
the first who conveyed to WalleoBtein the inteUi? 
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fgm6^ of the King's death. After the hftttle be 
ex<^ianged the Swedish service for the Saxon ; and 
being accused, after the marder of Wallenstein, of 
behlg an accomplice of that genera), he escaped 
the sword of justice only by abjuring his faith. 
He inally appeared as comnmnder of an Imperial 
army m Silesia, and died at last of the wounds he 
had received before Schweidnitz. It requires 
«ome effort to acquit a man, who had run through 
ft career like this, of the act charged against 
Mm ;. but though it is thus evident that the 
crime might, both morally and physically, have 
'been committed by him, it is equally evident that 
ibeve are no gfounds for imputing to him, with 
wy certainty, its actual execution. Gustavus 
Adolphos, it is well known, exposed himself to 
danger, like the meanest soldier in his army, and 
where thousands fell, his death was not extraordi- 
aary. How he met his fate, is still buried m 
myaftery; bat in a case like this, the maxim is 
pecidiaify' applicable, that where the ordinary 
cevrse of things is fully sufficient to account for 
tibe fact, the dignity of human nature ought not to 
be sullied, by admitting the suspicion of so atro- 
csous a crime. 

But by whatever hand he fell, this extraordi- 
vftry destiny must appear to us a great interposi- 
^n of Providence. History, so often engaged in 
^be ungrateful task of analyzing the uniform course 
•f human passions, is sometimes gratified by the 
^ appearance of events, which strike like a hand from 
iieaven, into the calculated machinery of human 
wAm ; and recall to the contemplative mind the 
idea of a higher order of things. Such appears to us 
dM aodden vanishiog of Gustaviu Adolphiis from 
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the scenti ;— topping for a time the whole mm9* 
ment of the politick machiiie) and frustcatiiif all 
the calculations of hnnaaB pmdence* Bat yetteiv 
day, the aniraating, spirit^ the greati the sole 
mover of his own creation ; to-day, levelled with 
the dust in the midst of his towering flight ; imp 
•timely ton^ from the world of enterprise, and from 
the unripened harvest of his hopes, he left his 
party inconsolable ; and the proud, edifice of bb 
past greatness sunk into ruins. With difficulty 
could the Protestant party wean themseWea from 
•those hopes which they had identified with their 
great leader ; their good fortune they now feavoA 
was buried with him. But perhaps it was no longer 
the benefactor of Germany who fell at Luteeii: Uie 
beneficent part of his career Guatavus Adolphna 
had already terminated ; and now the greatest sev- 
vice which he could render to the liberties of Gev- 
many was—- >to die. The all-engrossiiig poifer of 
^n individual was at an end ; but in kisroom manir 
stepped forward to exercise th^ir streo^gth ; the 
suspicious assistance of a too powerful protector 
gave place to more noble self-exertkm ; iad thovB 
who were formerly the mere instnuiietits of his 
aggrandizement, now began to labour for them- 
selves. They now sought for these resoureeB in 
their own resolution, which they could not rec(»ve 
without danger from so powerful a hand ; and the 
Swedish power, no longer capable oi aetmg the 
• oppressor, was henceforth confined to the more 
modest part of an ally. 

The ambition of the Swedish monarch im^ues- 
tionably aimed at the establishment of a power 
within Germany, which was inconsistmit with the 
liberties of the States, and at the attainment of a 
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pemaneiit hold in the centre of the empire. His 
nldnate object was the possession of the Imperial 
crown. ; and this dignity, supported by his power^ 
and rendered effective ,by his energy and activity, 
was capable of being more abused than it bad been 
•yen in the hands of the House of Austria. Bom 
in a^oreiga country, educated in the maxims cf 
asbitrary power, and in prindple a determined ene- 
mj to Popery, he was ill fitted to preserve invio- 
lable the constitution of the German States, or to 
Riaintiun their lib^ties. The coercive homage 
which Augsburg, as well as several of her cities, 
was obliged to pay to the Swedish crown, be? 
tmyed the eonqueror more than the protector of 
the empire ; and this town, prouder of the title of 
a royal city, than of the higher . dignity of a free 
town of the empire, flattered itself with the hope 
•f becoming the capital of his intended kingdom* 
His open attempts upon the Electorate oS Mentf, 
whidi he first intended to bestow upon the Elec-r 
tor of Brandenburg, as the dower of his daughter 
Christina, and afterwards destined for his chancel- 
lor and friend Oxenstiem, plamly showed what 
liberties he wa^ disposed to take with the constl*- 
tntion of the empire. The Protestant princes^ 
bie confederates^ had claims on his gratitude, 
ithicfa could be satisfied only at the expense 
•f thor CathoHc neighbours, a^d particularly of 
the immediate Ecdesiastioal Chapters; and per- 
InpB a plan was already formed for dividing the 
conquered provinces (in the manner of those bar- 
barian hordes who overran the German empire), 
as a common spoil, among his German and 
Swedish amfedecEites. In Us conduct tpwarda 
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the Elector Paladne, he eotirely belied the mg*^ 
nanimity of the herOf and forgot the sacred datj 
of the Protector. The Palatinate was in his hands, 
and justice and honour equally required of hfan, 
fully and immediately to restore this provinoe, 
idiich he had rescued from 'the Spaniards, to its 
legitimate sovereign. But, by a subtlety uwor- 
thy of a great mind, and disgraceful to the DoUe 
ciiaracter of protector of the oppressed, he eluded 
that obligation. He treated the Palatinate as a 
conquest he had made from the enemy, and thought 
that this circumstance gave him a rig^t to cleai 
with it as he pleased. He surrendered it to the 
Elector as a favour, not as a debt ; and that toa 
as a Swedish fief, fettered by conditions which 
diminished half its value, and sunk this unfortu- 
nate Prince into a despicable dependent of Swe- 
den. One of these conditions to which the Elec- 
tor was obliged to subscribe was, that, after the 
eonclusitm of the war, he diould be bound, along 
with the other princes, to frurnish his contributioi& 
for maintaining part of the Swedish anny; — a 
condition which plainly shows the fate which »• 
waited Germany in the event of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the King. His sudden disappearance se- 
cured the liberties of Germany, and saved his own 
reputation ; while it probably spared him the mor- 
tification of seeing his own allies in arms against 
him, and all the fruits of his victories lost by a 
disadvantageous peace. Saxony was already dis- 
posed to abandon him, Denmark regarded his 
greatness with uneasiness and jealousy ; and even 
France,* his most powerful ally, terrified at the 
mpid growth of his greatness and the imperioni 
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tone which he assumed, looked around her, from 
the moment he past the Lech, for foreign alli- 
aoces, by whose assistance she might check the 
progress of the Goths, and restore the balance of 
power in Europe. 
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BOOK IV. 

The weak bond of unity, created hj Gustavos 
Adolphus among the Protestant members of the 
empire, was dissolved by his death ; the allies 
would now be again left at liberty, or their alli- 
ance must be fomllBd anew. By the first step they 
lost all the advantages they had obtained at the 
expense of bo much bloodshed, and exposed them- 
selves to the inevitable danger of becoming the 
prey of an enemy, whom they had opposed and 
overmastered only by their union. Neither Swe- 
den nor any of the States of the empire were ifi- 
dividually able to cope w^th the Emperor and the 
League ; and, by attempting a peace at present, 
they would necessarily be obliged to receive 
laws from th« enemy. Union wai therefore 
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•qiialTy incBspensabfe, either for concluding a 
peace or continuing the war. Btit any peace ob<» 
tained under the present circumstances must be a 
disadvantageous one to the allied powers. The 
death of Gustavus Adolphus inspired the enemy 
with new hopes ; and, however unfavourable the 
situation of his affairs after the battle of Leipzig, 
the death of his dreaded rival was an event too 
disastrous to the confederates, and too favourable 
for the Emperor, not to justify the most brilliant ex- 
pectations on his part, and to encourage him to the 
prosecution of the war. A temporary division am ong 
the allies must be its necessary consequence, and 
what advantages might not the Emperor and the 
I^eague derive from such a division ? Me could 
not be expected to sacrifice the prospects held out 
to him by the present situation of affairs for any 
peace, except one highly advantageous to him- 
self; and such a peace the allies were equally 
nnwillmg to enter into. * They naturally resolved, 
therefore, to continue the war, and the mainte- 
nance of their union was acknowledged to be 
indispensable for that purpose. 

But how was this union to be renewed ? and 
whence were the resources for continuing the war 
to be derived ? It was not the power of Sweden, 
' but the genius and personal influence of its de- 
ceased sovereign, which had given him so over- 
whelming an influence in Germany, so universal a 
cpmniand over the dispositions of men ; and after all, 
he had only succeeded with the greatest difficulty in 
establishing a weak and insecure bond of unity a- 
nong the states. With his death vanished all, 
which his personal influence alone had rendered 
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practicable; and the unity of the States ceased 
with the hopes on which it had been founded. 
Several of them impatiently threw ofif the yoke 
which had always been irksome to them ; others 
hastened to take possession of that anthority which 
they had unwillingly seen in the hands of Gus- 
tavns, bat of which, daring his lifetime, they 
did not dare to deprive him. Some were tempt* 
ed by the seductive promises of the Emperor, 
to abandon the alliance ; others wearied out by 
the calamities of a fourteen years' war, longed for 
the repose of peace, upon any terms, however 
ruinous. The generals of the army, partly Ger- 
man princes, acknowledged no common head, and 
none would submit to receive orders from the o- 
ther. Unity vanished alike from the cabinet and 
the field, and their common existence was threat- 
ened with ruin, by the spirit of division among its 
members. 

GustavuB had left no male heir to the crown of 
Sweden : his daughter Christina, then six years 
old, was the natural heir. The unavoidable de- 
fects of a regency, were ill suited to the display of 
that enei^ and resolution which Sweden was 
called upon to exert in this trying conjuncture. 
The wide reaching mind of Gustavus Adolphus had 
raised this unimportant and hitherto unknown king- 
dom to a rank among the states of Europe, which 
it could not maintain with6ut the good fortune 
and talents of its great head, nor resign without a 
shameful confession of its weakness. Though the 
German war had been principally maintained from 
the resources of Germany, yet even the small con- 
tribution of men and money which Sweden fur- 
nished from its own means, was sufficient to^ ex-s 
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httoftt tto finances of that pow kb^dom, and tlM 
peasantry were oppressed by the linpositions ne- 
cessarily laid upon them. The plunder gained in 
9 Germany enriched only some individuals among 
1 the nobles and the soldiers, while Sweden itself 
remained poor as before. For a time the^ national 
' ^ vanity of the subject rendered these burdens sup- 



portable, and the sums exacted from them might 
be considered as a loan placed at interest in the 
fortunate hand of Gustavus Adolphns, to be richly 
T^aid by the grateful monarch after the conclu- 
mon of a glorious peace. But this hope vanished 
with the King's death, and the deluded people 
now loudly demanded relief from their burdens. 

But the spirit of Gostavus Adolphus still lived 
in the men to whom he had intrusted the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom. However dreadful the 
intelligence of hia death was to them, it did not 
deprive them of their resolution ; and the spirit of 
ancient Rome, under the invasion of Brenmus and 
Hannibal, animated this noble assembly. The Swe- 
dish Council of State, compelled to choose between 
the miseries of at doubtful and exhausting war, and 
a profitable but disgraceful peace, nobly espoused 
the side of danger and of honour ; and this vene- 
rable Senate was seen, with astonishment, to act 
•with all the energy and enthusiasm of youth. Sur- 
rounded with watchful enemies, both within and 
without, and threatened with dangers on , every 
side, they armed themselves against them all with 
equal fMndence and heroism, and laboured to ex- 
tend their kingdom, even at the moment when 
they were called ou to struggle for its existence. • 

The decease of the King, and the minority 6i 
his dau^ter Christina, renewed the claims of Po- 
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land (m the Swedish throne ; and Kiag I^idishMH^ 
the son of Sigismond, spared no intrigues to form 
» party in that kingdom. On this ground tlie re* 
geacy lost no time in acknowledging the young 
Queen of six years old as their sovereign, and ar^ 
ranging the administration of the kingdom. All 
the officers ef the kingdom were summoned to de 
homage to their new Princess;— >all correspondence 
with P(^nd prohibited, and the edict of the late 
monarch against the heirs of Sigismund solemnly 
confirmed. The alliance iwith the Czar of Musco- 
vy was carefully renewed, in order, hy the assisU 
ance of his arms, to keep Poland in check. The 
de^th of Gufitavus Adolphus had put an end to the 
jealousy of Denmark, and removed ihe grounds 
which had impeded the good imderstanding of 
these two States. The efforts of the enemy to etir 
up Christian IV. t^nst Sweden were no long- 
er countenanced ; And the stixmg wish entertained 
by him to match his spn Ulrick with the young 
Brincess, combined, with the dictates oi a sounder 
policy,. to incline him to a neutrality. England, 
Holland, and France jcame forward with the knost 
&vourable assmraaces of their continued friendship 
and support to the regeney, and encouraged them 
with one voice to prosecute with aiptiyity the war 
which they had hitherto conducted so nobly. 
Whatever cause France might have to epi^ratu- 
late itself on the death of the Swedish coBqueror, 
it was fully aware of the necessity of maintaining 
the alliance with Sweden. It could not allow the^ 
power of Sweden to sink in Germany, without 
imminent danger to itself. Destitute of resoui'cet 
of its own, Sweden, would either be driven to con- 
clude a jba«ty ^d jdisodvaatogeouB peac^ w^ A^fr 
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4fftgi» nudUMis all those- efforts which had boon 
made to loww ilie ascendeaey of tbk dangerous 
power wo«kl be in vain ; or necessity and despair 
would ooBopel thmn to extort the means of support 
from the territories of the Catholic States, and 
.France would than be regarded as the betvyiyer of 
those States who had placed themselves npder hua 
powerfiil protection. The death of Gustams, hr 
irom dissolving the alliance between France and 
Sweden, had only rendered it more necessary for 
bothy and more profitable for France. . It was now 
for the first time, since the death of him who had 
jBtretched im protecting arm over Germany, and 
.gnarded his frontiers against the encroachments of 
Franee, that the latter could securely prosecfrte its 
designs against Alsace, and thus be enabled to sell 
its fod at a dearer rate to the German Protestants. 
Strengthened by these aUiances, secured in its 
interior, and defended by strong fronitier garri- 
aOBs and fie0ts frpm without, the Regeney did 
not for an instailt hesitate to centinve a war by 
.which Sweden/had little cff i|» own to lose, while, 
if success attended its arms, sopie of the Qerman 
provinces, either as a conquest, or indemmfica- 
tien of its expences, might reward its perseve- 
laooe. Secure amidst its seas, Sweden was 
■scarcely exposed to greater danger, evei) if driven 
<rat of Germany, than if it voluntarily retired iropi 
•the contest, while the former measure was as ho- 
Boorable as the latter was disgraceful. 

The more consistency they displayed, die 
more confidence they inspired among their ccw- 
federates, the more respect among their. enemies, 
the more favouraUe conditions they might antici- 
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» event of ft peaee. If they wer» i»0 
zecute the comprefaensive projects oi 
they at least owed it to fa» exttmpie 
utmost, and to yield to nothing* short 
necessity. It is to he regretted that 
> had too great a share in this noble 
allow us to bestow upon it our un- 
Imiration. It was easy for those who 
; themselves to Bi;tfer, from the mise^ 
but were rather enriched by it, to 
m its continuation ; for it was ^ 
ipire that finally defrayed^he expensea 
and^the provinces, on the (ufore pos^ 
Mrhich they calculated would be cheapo 
d at the expense of the few troops 
led, the generals who ^ere placed at 
armies principally German, and the 
superintendence both of the military 
1 operalions of the war. 
supermtendence was kreconcileable 
Istance of the Swedish Regency from 
nrar, and with the tediousness msepa- 
;he forms of the Council, 
comprehensive mind must be intrusted 
k of managing the interests of Swe« 
rmany, and with the superintendence 
peace, with the necessary alliances 
nisite levies. This important magi- 
be invested with dictatorial power, 
B whole influence of the ctown which 
ted, in order to maintain its dignity, 
bo unity the common operations, to 
his orders, and to supply the plaee 
arch whom he succeeded. Such a 
ind in the Chancellor OKewltemi the 
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4k»l nkRuttf, Old it may be addeiiy tbe friend of tke 
deeemsd Kiog, who, acqneinted with all tbe secrets 
^ his master, yersed in the politics of Gennany, 
«mI in tbe relations of ail the states of Europe^ 
'Was onquestionably the man best qualified to pco- 
seeate the plana of Gnstasrus Adolphos, to their 
fall extMit. . 

' Oxmistieni was engaged in a joomey to Upper 
Oiennany, in order to assemble the four Upper 
Cbeles, when the news of the King's death rnich- 
•ed him at Haaan. This blow which pio-ced the 
afflicted heart of the finend, .deprived the statesman 
of all self- possesion, every thing to which he 
was attached seemed taken from him. Sweden 
had lost but a king^ Germany a protector, bnt 0]&- 
eastiem had been deprived of the antiior of his 
good fortune, the friend of his soul, the oliject of 
his admiration* But while he was thus the deepest 
soflferer in the commim calamity, he was also the 
tint whose energy enabled him to rise above the 
Mow, as he was 'die <mly one who was able to re- 
pair its consequences. His penetration and glance 
foresaw all tbe obstacles which opposed the execu- 
tion of his plans, the discouragement of the States, 
tbe intrigues of hostile courts, tbe defection of 
eoafed<9rates, the jealousy of the leaders, and tbe 
av^^on of the princes of the empire to submit to 
foreign authority. But this profound examination 
of the mstittg state of circumstances, while it dis- 
covered to him tbe whole extent of the evil, sbow« 
ed him also the means by which it might be re- 
medied. He had now to reanimate the sinking 
eourage of the weak^ states^ to oppose the secret 
machinations of the enemy, to, appease the jealousy 
«f the mora powerful alliies» to exdta the firiendiy 
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pow«tim and France in pwtksiikr, to acftiire' 
gne^' but above* idl, to repair- the niiaed 
ef the Gerawn confederacy, and veimite the 
aeattered strength of die party by a close and 
pen9anent bond of mion* The eonlvsion into 
which the German Protestants were thrown by 
the loss of their head, might as readily dispose 
lk»:a to a closer aliianee wiA Sareden^ as to « 
hasty peace with the Emperor ; ^aad it seemed en^* 
tirely to depend upon the course he might pursnOy 
whii^ of these altemativeB they would embrace. 
Every thing was lost by the smallest display ef 
apprehension, nothing font the confidence whidi 
Sweden showed in honself could ezcile a aimito 
oelf-confidence among the Germans. AU the at* 
ten^fCs jof the Austrian Conrt to atieoate these 
princes from the Swedi^ alliance would be frwjfc- 
lees, if he could open their eyes to thekc Uve ad> 
vantage, and insti^^Mfee them to an open and formal 
bveach with the Emperor. 

It is tme that, before these measives eould be 
taken, and the necessary arrangements nude be- 
tween the R^ency and their minister, a precious 
opportunity of activity was lost to the Swedes, of 
which the enemy did not ful to avail themselvQa 
to the utmost. It was in the power of the Em- 
peror, had he followed the |Nrudent conndils of 
the Duke of Friedknd, to have at once ruined the 
al&urs of Sweden in Germany. Wallenstetn ad- 
vised him to oSbt an unqualified amnesty, and to 
meet the Protestant States with favourable coadi- 
.^aons. In the first alarm, which the £edl of Guata* 
vuB Adolf^os created in that party, such a dedar- 
atton would have produced the strongest effeels, 
and would have prob^Uy brought hfMk the .pliant 
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and' waveiiiig States to iihmr all^^ee to the £m«* 
peror. But dazzled by this unexpected good for** 
tune, and delucied by SfNUiish counsels, he antict« 
pated amore brilliant issueby means of arms, and, in- 
stead of listening to proposals of accommodation, he 
hastened to increase his strength, Spain, enriched 
by 4^be grant of the tenth of the Ecclesiastical po8<« 
sessions, to whicii the Pope consented, supported 
him Vith considerable supplies, negocit^ed for him 
at the Saxon Court, and levied troops for lum m, 
Italy to be employed in Germany. The SlectiNr o£ 
Bayaiia also considerably incrrased his military 
force ; and the restless disposition of the Duke of 
Lorraine, did not permit him to remain inactive 
smidst this &,vound>le change of fortune. But 
while the enemy were thus . labouring to profit by 
the disaster of Sweden, Oxenstiem sp^isd^iio ef- 
fort to avert its most fatal consequences. 
' Less ]^)prehensLve of his open miemies than of the 
jealousy of the friendly powers, he left Upper Ger-> 
many, which he had secured by the conquests he 
had made, and the alliances he had formed, and 
aet out in person to prevent a total defection of 
the Lower German States, or a pitvate alliance 
among themselves, which would have been almost 
equally pemieioos to Sweden. Irritated at the 
boldness with which the. Chancellor assumed tlie 
' direction of affiiirs, and exasperated at the thought 
of being dictated to by a Swedish nobleman^ the 
Elector of Saxony again meditated a dangerous 
aeparation horn Sweden; and the only question 
seemed to be, whether he would completely unite 
with the Emperor, or place himself at the head of 
the Protestants and fonn,a-third party in Germany. 
Similar views were anter^ined by Duke Ubric of 
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Bratiswidcy wl^o openly exprCMed diem by pro- 
hibiting the Swedes from recrniting within his do* 
minions, and inriting the Lower Saxon Stales to 
Luneburg for the purpose of forming a mutual con* 
federacy. The Elector of Brandenburg alone, 
jealous of the influence which Saxony was likely 
to attain in Lower Germany, manifested any zeal 
lor the interests of the Swedish throne, which he 
iJreedy in thought destined for his son. Oxen* 
sdem no doubt received the most honourable re* 
ee[Jtion at the court of Jphn Geoi^e, but empty 
promises of continued Mendship were All which, 
notwithstanding the personal efforts of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, he was able to obtain. He was ^ 
more successful with the Duke of Brunswick,' with 
whom he ventured to adopt a bolder tone. Swe- 
den was at that time in possession of the Arch- 
bishoprick of Magdeburg, the Bishop of which 
had iJie power Of assembling the Lower Saxon 
Circle. The Chancellor now maintained the rights 
of the crown, and by this well-timed and spirited 
interference, prevented for the ' present this dan* 
gerous assembly. He fkiled, however, both now 
and for ever, in establishing that general confeder- 
acy of the ProtestantSj which was the main object 
of hb present journey, and of his future endea- 
vours, and was obliged to content himself with 
some unsteady alliances in the Saxon Circles, 
and with the weaker assistance of Upper Ger- 
many. 

As the Bavarians were too powerfiil on the 
Danube, the assembly of the four Upper Circles 
which should have taken place at Ulm, was 
removed to Heilbronn, where the -Deputies 
•f more than twelve cities of the empire^ with 
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a brilUant crowd -of doctors, county a^d prin- 

ces» .were present. The ambfl^sador8 • of fo- 
reign powers too, FraDce, England, and Hul- 
laad, attended this Congress, at which Oxen- 
I etiern appeared in person, with all the pomp of 
' the throne of which he was tl^e representatiye.. 
He himself opened the proceedings, and took thc^ 
lead in the deliberations. After receiWng from 
all the assembled States aasarances of unshaken 
fidelity, perseverance, and unity, he required of 
them solemnly and formally to declare the Empe- 
ror and the .League as enemies* But important 
as it was for Sweden to widen the breach betweeti 
the Emperor and the States into an open rupture* 
the States were, on the otha* hand, equally unwilling 
to exclude every chance of reconciliation, by so 
decisive a step, and to place themselves entirely 
, in the hands of the Swedes. They maintained, tha^ 
I as the act would speak for itself, any formal decla- 
g* ation of war was unnecessary and superfluous, 
j and the firmness of their resistance at last silenced 
^. the Chancellor. Warmer disputes arose with rer 
jf gard to the third and most important point of the 
treaty, which concerned the means of prosecuting 
.( the war, and the contributions to be furnished by 
^ the States for the support of the army. Oxen* 
.), stiem's maxim, of throwing as much of the burden 
. as possible on the States, was not easily recon- 

f. cileable with the resolution of the States to give 
as little as possible. The Chancellor now exper 

j0 rienced what thirty Emperors had found before him, 

g, to their cost, that of all difficult undertakidgs« the 
jf hardest of all is to extort money from the Gerr 
mans. Instead of granting the necessary sums for 
ji the new armies, they expatiated upon th<i calar 

mities which had befallen the former, and de- 
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manded relief from tlieir former burdens, intteadf ' 

ctf submitting to new. The irritation caused ^ 
among the States, by the Chaneellor s deiftand | 

for money, gave rise to a thousand difficulties ; I 

and the outrages of the troops, in their marcfaetf j 

and qimrterings, were dwelt upon with a startling 
minuteness and truth. I 

Oxenstiem, in the serrioe of two absokite ma- *1 

narchs, had learned too kittle of the formality dnd 
caution of republican proceedings, to bear with 
patience the opposition he received. Ready to 
act the instant he perceived the liecessity of ac- 
tion, and inflexible in his resolution, when it was 
once formed, he coulii not comprehend the incon- 
sistency of men, who, while they eagerly desired 
the end, were so averse to the means. Naturally 
prompt and impetuous, he Was so on this occa- 
tton iifom principle ; for every thing depended 
on concealing the weakness of Sweden, by a Arm 
and confident tone, and obtaining a recti command 
over the assembly, by affecting to possess it. It 
was not surprising, therefore, if he found him^ 
eelf out of his sphere, amidst these interminable 
discussions with German doctors and, deputies, 
and was almost driven to despair, by the incon- 
Btaney and irresolution which distinguish the cha- 
racter of the Germans in their public delibeni- 
tions. Without regard to a custom, to which even 
the most powerful of the Emperors had been 
obliged to conform, he rejected all written delibe- 
rations, which suited so well with the tedious* 
ness of their character. He could not conceive how 
ten days could be spent in debating a measure, 
which he thought might be decided upon the bare 
statement of it. Harably, however, as he treat- 
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•d the States, he fovad them svffidnittly com* 
plaisant ia grantmg his fourth motion^ which 
coBcerned himself. When h^ pointed out the 
necessity of giving to the newly constituted 
League a head and a director, that honour was 
unanimously assigned to Sweden, while he was 
flubmissively requested to giro to the common 
cause the benefit of his intelligence, and to take 
upon himself the burden of superintendence* But 
to prevent the abuse of the powers thus intrusted 
to him, a number of assistants were appointed to 
him (not without the influence of French coun** 
cils), who were to manage the expenditure of the 
confederacy, and to be consulted as to the levies 
marches, and quarterings of the troops. Oxea« 
atiein strenuously resii^ted this limitation of his 
power, by which he was trammelled in the execor 
tion of every enterprise requiring promptitude or 
secrecy, and at last with difficulty snooeeded in 
obtaining tlie imcontroUed management in a&ira 
of war. The Chancellor finally approached the 
delicate point of the indenmification which Swa* 
den expected from the gratitude of the Allies a6- 
t^ the conclusion of the war ; and flattered him- 
aelf that Pomerania, the main object of Sweden, 
would be assigned to her, and that he would ol^ 
lain fr4Mn the provinces assurances of their effec*- 
Uul support in its acquisition. But all he could 
obtain was a go^keral and vague aasurance that the 
iatoests of all parties would be attended to in a 
general peace. That it was not mere regard for 
tb» constitution of the empire which nndered the 
States so caations on this p<^nt, was evident from 
their liberality towards the Chaaceltor, at the ez- 
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pense of tlie free dties of the empire. Tliey 
were on the point of bestowing upon him the 
archbii^opric of Mentz (which he had- already in 
his possession as a conquest), and it was with dif- 
ficulty that the French ambassador succeeded in 
preventing a step^ whidi was equally impolitic and 
disgraceful. But however inadequate the rest^t 
of the Congress had been to the expectations of 
Oxenstiem, he 4iad at least gained JFor himself and 
his crown his main object, namely, the direction 
of the whole confederacy had strengthened the bond 
of union between the four Upper Circles, and obtain* 
ed from the States a yeariy contribution of two niil^ 
lions and a half of dollars, for the maintenance of 
the army. 

These concessions on the part of the States, de- 
served a requital on that of Sweden. A few weeks 
after the death of Gustavus Adolpfaus, the unfor- 
tunate Elector Palatine ended bis days of a broken 
heart, after following, for eight months, the train 
of his protector, and expending in it the small re- 
minder of his patrimony. He seemed, at last, to 
he approaching the goal of his wishes, and the pros- 
pect of a brighter future was opening to him, when 
death deprived him of his protector. But what 
he regarded as the greatest calamity, was produe* 
tive of the most fiivonrable consequences to his 
heirs. Gustavus might take it upon himself to 
delay the restoration of his dominions, or to bur- 
den the gift by oppressive conditions ; but Oxen- 
stiem, to whom the friendship of England, Hol- 
land, and Brandenburg, and thfs good opinion of 
the reformed States Vas of indispensable import- i 
^ ance, was under the necessity of immediately ftil- 
^ filling ilie obligatioaa of justice. He therefori», at 
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dii9 assemblyy at Heilbronuy sarrendefed the whole 
Palatinate, both the part .akeady conquered, and 
that which remained to be conquered, to the sue* 
cessors of the Palatine, with the exception of 
-Manheim, the possession of which the Swedes 
were to retain until indemnified for their expenses* 
The Chancellor did not confine his liberality to 
ihe Palatine family alone ; the other allied princea 
received proofs, though at a later period, of the 
gratitude of Sweden, which that crpwn bestowed 
at so little expense to itself. 

The duty of impartiality, the most sacred obli- 
gation of the historian, here compels us to a con- 
fession not very honourable to Uie champions of 
German liberty. However sincerely convinced of 
Ihe justice of their cause, and the purity of their 
zeal, the Protestant princes might be, the motives 
from which they acted were in truth sufficiently 
selfish ; and the desire of making new acquisitions 
had at least as great a share in the commencement 
of hostilities, as the fear of being deprived a£ their 
own possessions. Gustavus soon disoovered, that 
much greater advantages might be derived from 
these selfish motives than from their patriotic zea)» 
and did not fail to avail himself of them. Each of 
his confederates received from him the assurance 
of some possession, either already extorted, or to 
be afterwards taken from the enemy ; and death 
alone prevented him firom fulfilling his prom^ise. 
The course which prudence had suggested to the 
King, necessity now prescribed to his successor. 
If he was disposed to con^ue the war, it must be 
done by dividing the spoil among the allied princei^ 
and promising them some advantage from the con- 
tinuation of Uiat confusion which it was his object 
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to cherish. Tbns he promised to the Landgrave 
of Hesse, the abbacies of Paderbom, Corvey, 
Mtinster, and Fulda ; to Duke Bernard of Weimar, 
the Franconian Bishoprics ; to the Duke of Wir« 
temberg, the Ecclesiastical property and Austrian 
counties, lying within his territories, all under the 
title of fiefs of Sweden. The Chancellor himself 
was' astonished at this spectacle, so strange and so 
disgraeeful to the German character, and could 
' scarcely conceal his contempt. " Let it he writ 
in our annals," he once exclaimed, " that a Ger- 
man Prince made this request of a Swedish No- 
bleman, and that the Swedish Nobleman granted 
it to the German upon Germ&n ground.*' 

After these successful preparations, he was now 
in a condition to take the field and resume the 
war with vigour. Soon after the victory of Lut- 
zen, the troops of Saxony and Lunenburg united 
with the Swedish leader; and the Imperialists 
were, in a short time, expelled from the whole of 
Saxony. The Saxons marched towards Lusatia 
and Silesia, to act in conjunction with Count 
Th^rn against the Austrians, in that quarter ; a 
part of the Swedish army was led by the Duke of 
Weimar into Franconia, and the other by George 
Duke of Brunswick, into Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony. 

The conquests on the Lech and the Danube had 
been defended by the Palatine of Birkenfeld, and 
the Swedish General Banner, against the Bavarians, 
while Gustavus himself was engaged in his expe- 
dition into Saxony. But too weak to make head 
against the victorious progress of the Bavarians, 
supported as they were by the bravery and mili- 
tary experience of the Imperial General Altringer, 
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they were under the necessity of summoning the 
Swedish General Horn to their assistance from 
Alsace. This experienced general ha^g sub- 
dued Benfeld, Schlettstadt, Colmar, and Hage* 
nau^ committed the defence of these towns to the 
Rhinegrave Otto Louis, and hastened over the 
Rhine td form a junction with Banner's army. 
But although this force now amounted to 16,000 
men, they could not prevent the enemy from ob- 
tainbg a firm footing on the Swabian frontier, 
Jaking Kempten, and receiving a reinforcement 
of seven regiments from Bohemia. In order to 
defend the important positions of the banks of the 
Lech and the Danube, they were under the ne- 
cessity of stripping Alsace, when the Rhinegrave 
Otto Louis found it difficult, after the departure 
of Horn, to defend himself against the exasperated 
peasantry. He also, with his army, was now re- 
quired to reinforce the army on the Danube ; and 
as even this addition was insufficient, Duke Ber- 
nard of Weimar was earnestly pressed to torn hia 
arms into this quarter. 

Bernard, soon after the opening of the campaign of 
1633, had made himself master of the town, and the 
whole territory of Bamberg, and was meditating si- 
milar designs against Wurtzburg. But on receiving 
the summons of General Horn, he set out without 
delay on his march towards the Danube, .routed on 
his course a Bavarian army under John de Wertb, 
and joined the Swedes near Donauwerth. Thia 
numerous force, commanded by these consum- 
mate generals, now threatened Bavaria with a for- 
midable inroad. The whole bishopric of Eichstadt 
w«8 overrun^ and Ingolstadt waa on the point of 

m2 
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being deKyered up by treachery to the Swete. 
i^hnnger's moyements were fettered by the ex* 
press order of the Duke of Friedland ; loid left 
without assistance from Bohemia, he was unable 
to make head against the adrance of the enemy* 
A combination of circumstances concurred to fa- 
vour the Swedish arms in this quarter, where the 
activity of the army was at once stopped by m 
mutiny among the officers. 

AH the conquests hitherto made in Germany 
had been effected by arms ; the greatness of Gus* 
tavus himself was the work of the army, the fruit 
of their discipline, their bravery, their perseverance 
under danger and difficulty. However artfully hia 
plans ipight be arranged in the cabinet, it wfts to 
the army he was finally indebted for their execu- 
tion ; and the extent of their task increased with 
the extension of his views. The gi'eat success of 
the war had been violently obtained by a barbarous 
sacrifice and exposure of the soldiers in winter 
campaigns, marches, assaults, and pitched battles ; 
for it was Gustavus's maxim never to hesitate a* 
bout a conqueitt^ provided it cost him nothing Iput 
men. The soldier could not long be blind to his 
own importance, and he justly demanded a share 
in that spoil which had been purchased by bis 
own labour and his own bloodshed. Yet he fire- 
qu^itly could hardly obtain his actual pay ; and 
the greater part of the sums raised by contribu- 
tions, or from conquered provinces, were swallow- 
ed up by the rapacity of individuals, or the wanJii 
of the state. The soldier had no other recompense 
for the toils he underwent, than the doubtful pros- 
pect eitjtier of plunder or prmnotion, in both of 
which he was frequently disappointed. The com- 
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baled iaflnei^ of fear and hope had suppressed 
aay open complamt during the lifetime of Gus- 
tarus AdolphuB, but after his death the genend 
discontent was loudly expressed, and the soldiery 
availed themselves of a most dangerous moment to 
convince their superiors of their importance. Two 
officers, Pfuhl and Mitschefal, well known as rest* 
less characters during the King's life, set the exam<- 
pie in the camp on the Danube, and in a few days 
were imitated by almost all the officers of the 
army. They entered into a solemn engagement, 
to obey no orders till these arrears, now extending 
to months, and even to years, were paid up, and 
a proportional gratuity, either in money or lands, 
made to each. '' Immense sums, " they said^ 
^' were daily raised by contributions, and all dis* 
sipated by a few bands. They were called out 
to serve in silow and ice, and not even paid for 
this endless labour. The excesses of the soldiers 
had been blamed at Heilbronn, but no one talked 
of their services. The world rung with the tidings 
of conquests and victories, and all these were * 
the work of their hands. " . * 

The number of the malcontents daily increased ; 
and they now attempted, by means of letters which 
were fortunately intercepted, to stir up the armies on 
the Rbine, and in Saxony. Neither the remonstrant 
ces of Bernard of Weimar, nor the severe reproaches 
of hisiiarsher associate Horn, could suppi-ess this 
mutiny, while the vehemence of the latter seemed 
only to increase the insolence of the insurgents. 
They insisted that certain towns ^ould be deliver- 
ed over to each regiment, as a security for pay-< 
ment of their arrears. A delay of four weeks was 
granted to the Swedish Chancellor, to enable him 
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to comply with these demands ; and in case of re- 
fusal, they announced that they would pay them- 
selves, and never more draw a sword for Sweden. 

This bold demand, made at a time when the 
military chest was exhausted, and credit at a low 
ebb, placed the Chancellor in the greatest embar- 
rassment ; he saw too the immediate necessity of 
applying a remedy before the contagion should 
extend to the other troops, and he should be de- 
serted by all his armies at once. Among all the 
Swedish generals, there was only one possessed 
of sufficient authority and influence with the sol- 
diers to heal the breach.' Duke Bernard, was the 
favourite of the army, and his prudence and mo- 
deration had conciliated the good-will of the sol- 
diers, as his military experience had excited their 
admiration. He now undertook the task of ap- 
peasing the discontented troops ; but aware of his 
own importance, he embraced this favourable op- 
portunity of first stipulating for himself, and rend- 
ering the present embarrassment of the Chancellor 
subservient to his own views. 

Gustavus Adolphus had flattered him with the 
promise of the Dutchy of Franconia,- which was to 
be formed out of the Bishoprics of Wurtzburg and 
Bamberg, and he now insisted on the fulfilment 
of this promise. He *at the same time demand- 
ed the supreme command in war, as Generalissimo 
of Sweden. The abuse which the Duke otM^ipi- 
mar thus made of his own impoi-tanee, so ufitatied 
Oxenstiem, that, in the first heat of his resentmenti 
be thought of dismissing him from the Swedish ^ 
service. But on more mature reflection, he de- 
termined, instead of sacrificing so important a 
leader, to attach him to the Swedish interests at 
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any price. He therefore granted to him the 
Franconian Bishoprics, as a fief of the 'Swedkh 
crown, with the exception of the two fortresses of 
Wurtzbnrg and Konigshofen, which were to re* 
main in possession of the Swedes ; imd at the same 
time engaged, in name of the Swedish crown, te 
maintain the Duke in possession of these teirito- 
ries. The supreme command over the Swedish 
army, which he had demanded, was evaded on 
some specious pretext. The Duke did not long 
delay to display his gratitude for this important 
acquisition ; his influence and activity soon re* 
fitored tranquillity in the army. Large sums of 
money, and stiii more extensive estates, were divi- 
ded among the officers, amounting in value to 
about five millions of dollars, and to which they 
had no other right but that of conquest. But in 
the mean time, the opportunity for a great under* 
taking had gone by, and the united leaders sepa- 
rated to oppose the enemy in other quarters. 

Gustavus Adolphus, after his short inroad into 
the Upper Palatinate, and the capture of Neumark, 
had directed his march towards the Swabian fron- 
tier, where the Imperialists had been strongly re- 
inforced, and were threatening Wirtemberg with 
a destructive invasion. Alarmed at his approach, 
they had retired to the Lake of Boden, but they 
were immediately followed by the Swedes into 
this qmo'ter, which had hitherto been unvisited by 
wiff. A possession at the entrance of Switzerland, 
was of the greatest importance to the Swedes, and 
the town of Kostnitz, seemed peculiarly well fit- 
ted to be a point of communication* between him 
and his confederate. Gustavus Horn undertook 
to besiege it ; but destitute of artillery, which he 
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wt» obliged to bring from Wirtemberg, be was Qn« 
able to prosecute the siege with sufficient vigouTi 
to prevent the enemy from throwing supplies into 
the town, which was easily accomplished from the 
lake. He therefore abandoned the town and 
its neighbourhood, after an ineffectual attempt, and 
hastened to meet a more pressing necessity upea 
the Danube* 

At the Emperor's instigation, the Cardinal In* 
fant, the brother of Philip IV. of Spain, and Vice* 
roy of Milan, had raised an army of 14,000 men^ 
intended to act upon the Rhine, independently of 
Wallenstein s orders, and to protect Alsace. This 
army now appeared under the command of the 
Duke of Feria, a Spaniard, in Bavaria ; and, thai 
they might be immediately employed against the 
Swedes, Altringer, with his corps, received orders 
to join them. On the first news of their appear- 
ance, Gustavus Horn had summoned the Palatine 
of Birkenfeld from the Khine to his assistance ; 
and, uniting with him at Stockach, boldly advanc- 
ed to meet the enemy's army of 30,000 men. 

The latter had taken the route across the Danube 
into Swabia, where Gustavus Horn approached 
60 close, {bat the two armies were only separated 
from each other by half a mile. * But, instead of 
accepting the offer of battle, the Imperialists 
moved by the Forest towns towards Breislan 
and Alsace, where they arrived in time Uk relieye 
Breysack, and to arrest the victorious progress of 
the Rhinegrave Otto -Louis. The latter had, 
shortly before, taken the Forest towns, and, sup- 
ported by thd Palatine of Bii-kenfeld, who had 

' <* i. e. German. 
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Hbemled the Lower Priatinate> and driven ibe 
Duke of Lorraine out of the field, had once more 
given the preponderance to the Swedish arms in 
that quarter. He was now compelled to give way 
to the superiority of the enemy, ^but Horn and 
Birkenfeld soon advanced to his assistance ; and 
llie Imperialists, after this brief success, were 
again expelled from Alsace. The severity of the 
autumn, which they encountered in their^ retreat, 
proved fatal to most of the Italians ; and their 
leader, the Duke of Feria, himself died of grief at 
tlie failure of his expedition. 

In the mean time, Duke Bernard of Weimar, 
with eighteen regiments of infantry, and 140 squa* 
drons of horse, had taken up his position on the 
Danube, to cover Franconia, and at the same time 
to watch the motions of the Imperial-Bavarian 
army upon this river. No sooner had Altringer 
stripped this quarter of its defenders, to join the 
Italian army of the Duke of Feria, than Bernard 
availed himself of his retreat, hastened across the 
Danube, and, with the rapidity of lightning, ap- 
peared before Ratisbon. The possession of tins 
town would be decisive in fi&vour of the designs 
itff Sweden against Bavaria and Austria ; it would 
secure them a firm footing on the Danube, and a 
Bu/e refuge in case of defeat ; while it alone en* 
allied them to give permanence to their conquests 
in that quarter. To defend Ratisbon, was the 
dying advice of Tilly to the Elector ; and Gusta- 
vns Adolphus lamented it as an irreparable loss, 
that the Bavarians had anticipated him in taking 
possession of this place. The terror of Mazimi- 
fian was therefore indescribable, when Duke Ber* 
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aard suddenly appeared before the towii> and ppe« 
pared in earnest to besiege it. >^ 

The garrison consisted only of 15 companiesy 
principally newly raised troops ; but that number 
was more than sufficient to weary out an enemy 
of far superior force, if supported by well inclined 
and warlike inhabitants* But these were the most 
dangerous enemies with which the Bavarian gani* 
son had to contend. The Protestant inhabitant 
of Ratisbon, equally jealous of their faith and 
their freedom, had unwillingly submitted to t^ 
yoke of Bavaria, and had long awaited with imp^ 
tience the appearance of their deliverer. Bernard's 
arrival before the walls filled them with the live* 
liest joy ; and it was much to be feared that they 
would support the atteibpts of the besiegers, by 
exciting an internal tumult. In this state of embar* 
rassment, llie Elector addressed the most pressiag 
entreaties to the Emperor Mid the Duke of Fried- 
land to assist him, were it only with 5000 men. 
Seven different messengers did Ferdinand despatch 
to Wallenstein, who promised immediate assist* 
ance, and actually apprised the Elector of the 
march of 12,000 men under Gallas ; but a| the 
same time forbade that General, under peiii ef 
death, to set out. Meantime the Bavarian oem* 
mandant of Ratisbon, in expectation of immediate 
relief, made every pi'eparation fw defence, armed 
the Cathdlic inhabitants, disarmed and carefully 
watched the Protestant citizens, so as to prevent 
their attempting any hostile design against the 
garrison. But when no relief appeared, and the 
(snemy's artillery continued to storm the walls with 
unabated vehemence, he consulted his own safety 
and that of the garrison by an honourable capitu* 
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latiDiiy and abandoned the Bavarian officers and 
ecclesiastics to the conqueror's mercy. 

By the possession of Ratisbon the projects of 
the Duke expanded, and Bavaria itself now ap- 
peared too narrow a limit for his comprehensive 
views. He now intended to penetrate to the fron- 
tiers of Austria, to arm the Protestant peasantry a* 
gainst the Emperor, and restore to them their re- 
ligious liberty. He had already taken Straubingen^ 
while another Swedish genend subjected the places 
on the banks of the Danube. At the head of 
his Swedes, bidding defiance to the severity of the 
weather, he reached the mouth of the Iser, and 
jtnmsported his troops before the eyes of the Ba- 
varian General Werth, who was encamped on that 
river. Passau and Lintz now trembled for their 
£ate ; tlie terrified Emperor reiterated his requests 
and commands to Wallenstein, to hasten to the 
assistance of the hard-preissed Bavarians. But 
here the victorious Bernard voluntarily bounded 
his conquests. Having the Inn in front, which 
.was guarded by several strong fortresses, and be- 
Jhind him two hostile armies, a disaiSected country 
•and the river Iser, while his rear was covered by 
jHO tenable position, and the severity of the frost 
.permitted no entrenchments to be formed ; and, 
threatened by the whole force of AVallenstein, 
who had at last resolved to march to the Danube, 
he made a timely retreat in ' order to prevent his 
being cut off from Ratisbon, and surrounded by 
.the enemy. He hastened across the Iser to the 
Danube, to defend the conquests he had made in 
the Upper Palatinate against Wallenstein, and 
determined not to decline a battle, if necessary, 
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with that General. But Wallenstein, who had 
never contemplated any extraoi^inaiy activity on 
the Danube, did not wait for hia approach ; and 
the Bararians bad hardly time to congratolate 
themselTes on his arrival, when he suddenly tam- 
ed aside into Bohemia. The Dnke thus ended 
his victorions campaign, and allowed his troopa 
their well-earned repose in winterr^^uarters in the 
enemy's country. 

While Gnstavos Horn conducted the war witk 
ench snccess in Swabia, the Palatine of Birkan* 
fold. Generals Baudissen and the Rhinegrave Otto 
Louis on the Upper and Lower Rhine, and Duke 
Bernard on the Danube ; the reputation of the Swe^ 
dish arms was not less nobly maintained in Lower 
Saxony and Westphalia by the Duke of Lunenburg 
and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. The fortreaa 
of Hamel was taken by Duke George after m 
brave defence, and a brilliant victory obtained 
over the Imperial General Gronsfeld, by the 
united Swedish and Hessian armies near Olden- 
dorf. Count Wasaburg, a natural sob of Gusta- 
▼us Adolphus, showed himself in this battle wor- 
thy of his origin. Sixteen cannon, the whole 
baggage of the Imperialists, and 74 colours, firil 
into the hands of the Swedes ; 3000 of the ene- 
my fell on the spot, and nearly the same number 
were taken prisoners. The town of Osnabuig 
was taken by the Swedish Colonel Knyphausen, 
and Paderbom by the Landgrave of Hesse; while» 
on the other hand, Biickebnrg, a place of oonnder* 
able importance for the Swedes, fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The Swedish banners were 
seen victorious in almost every quarter of Gier* 
many ; and, in the eourse of a year, not a trace 
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was vkiUd of the loss which had been sustained 
in the fall of this great leader. 

In reviewing the important events of the cam* 
fMBgn of 1633, we are justly astonished at the in* 
activity of a man, of whom by far^the highest ex- 
pectations had been formed. Among all the ge- 
nerals who distinguished themselves in the course 
of this campaign, ihere was none who could be 
compared with Wallenstein, in experience, talents^ 
and repiitati<m : and yet, from the battle of Lut- 
Ben, down to the close of this campaign, we lose 
sight of him. The fall of his great rival now left 
the whole theatre of fame open to him ; the at- 
tention of all Europe was now exclusively directed 
to those exploits, which were to efface the remem- 
brance of his defeat, and to proxe to the world his 
military superiority. Yet he remained inactive in 
Bohemia, while the losses sustained by the Em- 
peror in Bavaria, Lower Saxony, and the Rhine, 
pressingly demanded his presence ; equally incom- 
prehensible by fiiend and foe, the terror, and yet 
the last hope of the Emperor. He had hastened, 
with unaccountable rapidity, after the defeat oJP 
Jjatsienf into the kingdoxh of Bohemia, where he 
instituted the strictest inquiry into the conduct of 
his officers in that battle. Those who were found 
guilty by the council of wai*, were put to death 
without mercy ; such as had conducted themselves 
with bravery rewarded with princely munificence ; 
and the memory of the dead hononred by splendid 
nusuuiients* But he continued, during the winter, 
to <^press the Imperial provinces by enormous 
ecmtributions, and to exhaust the strength of the 
Austrian territories by his winter-quarters, whicii 
Im purposely avoided taking up in an enemy's 
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tonntiy. Instead of being the first to take the 
field, with this we)l-cho8en and well-appointed 
army, at the opening of the campaign of 1683, 
and to display his talents in all their strength, he 
was the last who appeared in the field ; and eyen 
then, it was a hereditary province of Austria which 
he selected as the seat m war. 

Among all the Austrian provinces, l^esia was 
exposed to the greatest danger. Three diflferent 
armies, a Swedish army under Count Thnm, a 
Saxon, under Ambeim and the Duke of Lauen- 
burg, and one of Brandenburg under Bergsdorf, 
had at the same time carried the war into dus 
country ; they had already taken possession of the 
most important towns, and Breslau itself had era- 
braced the cause of the allies. But it was ;»«• 
cisely this crowd of generals and armies that saved 
this province to the Emperor ; for the jealousy of 
the genei-als, and the mutual dislike of the Saxona 
and the Swedes, never allowed them to act with 
unanimity. Arnheim and Thum contended for 
the command; the troops of Brandenburg and 
Saxony combined against the Swedes, whom they 
looked upon as burdensome strangers, who were 
to be got rid of as soon as possible. The Saxons, 
on the contrary, lived on a far more familiar foot- 
ing with the Imperialists, and the officers of both 
these hostile armies frequently visited and enter- 
tained each other. The Imperialists were allowed 
to remove their property without opposition, and 
many did not affect to conceal that they had re- 
ceived large sums from Vienna. Among such 
equivocal allies, the Swedes saw themselves sold 
and betrayed ; and no enterprise of importance 
could be undertaken, while so bad an. understand- 
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ing subsisted between them. General Arabeim 
toOf was also absent the greater part of the time ; , 
and when he at last made his appearance among 
the army, Wallenstein was already approaching 
tiie frontiers with a formidable force. 

His army amounted to 40^000 men, while the 
allies had only 24,000 to oppose to him. They 
neTertheless resolvBd to give him battle, and ap- 
peared before Munsterberg, where he had formed 
an intrenched camp. But Wallenstein remained 
motionless for eight days ; be then left his camp, 
and marched with a proud and pompous oompo- 
Bure towards the enemy. Eren after leaving his 
intrenchments, howerer, and when the enemy 
manfully prepared to receive him, he did not avail 
himself of the opportunity of fighting., This ex- 
treme caution in avoiding a battle was imputed to 
fear ; but this suspicion the well-established repu- 
tation of Wallenstein enabled him to despise. The 
vanity of the allies, did not allow them to perceive, 
tibat he purposely saved them a defeat, merely be- 
cause a victory of them would, at that time, have 
been of no service to himself. But to convince 
them of his power, and that his inactivity proceed- 
ed from no fear of their force, he put to death the 
•commander of a castle that fell into his hands, be- 
cause he had refused at once to surrender an un* 
tenaUe place. 

Both armies remained for nine days within mus- 
ket-shot of each other, when Count Terzky, from 
the camp of the 'Imperialists, appeared with a 
trumpeter in that of the allies, to invite General 
Amheim to a conference. The purport was, that 
WaUenstein, notwithstanding his superiority, pro- 

tf2 
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posed a eeBsation of arms for six wtekB, ^<< He 
vn» come, ** he said, ^ to conclude a lasting peace 
with the Swedes, and with the princes of the em* 
pire, to pay the soldiers, and to procure them e« 
very satisfaction. All this was in his power; and 
if the Count hesitated to confinn his proposals, he 
would unite with the allies, and (as he privately 
whispered to Amheim) huat the Emperor to the 
devil. " At the second conference, he expressed 
himself still more plainly to Count Thum. " All 
the privil^ee of the Bohemians, " he engaged, 
*^ should be confirmed, the exiles recalled and re* 
instated in their possessions, and he himself would 
be the first to resign his share of them. The Je- 
suits, and all the authors of past grievances, should 
be banished, the Swedes indemnified by stated 
payments, and all the superfluous troops on both 
sides employed against the Tui^s. " The conclu* 
sion explained the whole mystery. ^^ That if he 
should obtain the Crown of Bohemia, all the exiles 
would hare reason to congratulate themselves on 
his generosity, complete toleration should be esta* 
bhsbed within the kingdom, the Palatine House 
be restored to its rights, and he would accept the 
Margraviate of Moravia as a compensation for 
Mecklenburg. The allied armies would then, un- 
der his command, advance upon Vienna, and com- 
pel the Emperor to ratify this treaty sword vol 
hand. " 

Thus was the plan disclosed at last, orer which 
he had brQg^ed for years in mysterious silence. 
Every circumstance now convinced him that not a 
moment was to be lost in putting it into execu- 
tion. Nothing but a blind confidence in the ge- 
nius and success of the Dtike of Friedland had de- 
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t€Tiiiiiied the Emperor, in the face of the remon- 
strances of Bavaria and Spain, to commit to thk 
imperious leader so unlimited an authority. But 
this belief in Wallenstein's being invincible had 
been long shaken by his inaction, and almost en- 
tirely destroyed by the defeat at Lutzen. His ri- 
vals at the Imperial Court now renewed their iiii* 
trigues ; and the Emperor's disappointment at the 
failure of his hopes procured for their remonstrances 
a favourable reception with that monarch. The 
whole conduct of the Duke was now , reviewed 
with the most malicious criticism ; his haughtiness 
and presumption ; his disobedience to the Empe- 
ror's orders, were recalled to the recollection of 
that jealous prince ; the complaints of the Austrian 
subjects against his boundless oppression recapitu* 
lated ; his fidelity questioned, and alarming hints 
thrown out as to his secret views. These com- 
plaints, which the conduct of the Duke was but 
too well calculated so justify, did not fail to make 
a deep impression on Ferdinand's mind ; but the 
step had been taken, and the power with which 
be had invested Wallenstein could not be wrested 
from him without danger. To diminish that power 
insensibly was the only course that now remained 
to him ; and, in order to effect this, it must in the 
£rst place be divided, and that dependence on the 
good will of his general, to which he was 'now sub- 
jected, put an end to. But even this right had 
been abandoned by his contract with Wallenstein, 
and the Emperor s own handwriting prj^tected him 
against every attempt to unite another general with 
him in the command, or to exercise any immediate 
influence over the troops. As this disadvantage- 
ous compact could ^either be exactly kept nor o- 
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penly broken, the Emperor was obliged to bare 
recourse to Btratagem. WaUensteia was Imperial 
GeneraUsflimo in Germany, but his power extend- 
ed no farther ; and he conld exercise no anthoritjr 
over a foreign army. A Spanish army was accord-* 
ingly raised in Milan, and marched into Germany 
nnder a Spanish general. Wallenstein now ceased 
to be indispensable, because he ceased to be alone; 
in case of necessity, the Emperor was now pro* 
▼ided with the means of support against him. 

The Duke rapidly and deeply felt whence this 
blow came, and whither it was directed* In Tain 
did he protest against this illegal innoyati<m, to the 
Cardinal Infant; the Italian army continued its 
march, and he was obliged to detach General Al* 
tfinger to join it with a reinforcement. He took 
care, indeed, to fetter the latter by such strong in- 
junctions as to prerent the Italian army from ac- 
quiring any great reputation in Alsace and Swabia; 
but this bold step of the Court roused him from 
his security, and warned him of the' coming dan- 
ger. That he might not a second time lose his 
command, and with it the fruit of all his laboura, 
he must hasten forward the execution of his en- 
terprise. By removing the suspicious officers, 
and by his liberality to the rest, he secured the 
attachment of his troops. Every other order in 
the State, every duty of justice and humanity, he 
had 9scri6ced to the prosperity of the army, and 
therefore he reckoned upon their gratitude. At 
the very moment when he meditated an unexam- 
pled act of ingratitude against the author of his 
own good fortune, he founded his whole hopes 
npon the gratitude which was to be shown to 
himself. ^ 
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The leadens of tfaeSileaian urmies bad no power 
fiewn tbieir prindpala to aceede, in their own namesy 
to. the important proposals of WaHenstein; and 
even the'oesaation of hostilities which he demand- 
edy they would only, agree to for a fortnight! Be- 
fim the Duke disclosed his Tiews to Sweden and 
Saxony, he had deemed it adyisable to secure the 
sopport of France in his bold undertaking. For 
this purpose a secret negotiation had been carried 
en birtween Count Kinsky and the French ambas- 
sador FeuquiMres at Dresden, though with the 
gcealest possible caution and distrust, whiclf had 
termipiated aeoording to his wishes. Feuquierea 
ttcekved orders from bis Court to promise every 
aid on the part of France, and to offer the Duke 
a- considerable pecuniary advance in case of need. 

But it was this excesnve caution to secm*e him- 
self on all sides that was the cause of his ruin. 
The French ambassador, discovered with the 
groatest astonishment, that a plan; which more than 
any other required secrecy, had been communicated 
to the Swedes and the Saxons. The Saxon minis-* 
try, as was generally known, was in the interests of 
the Emperor, and the conditions offered to the Swedes 
fell too far short of their expectations to be likely 
to be accepted. Feuquierea, therefore, could not 
believe that the Duke could be serious in calcu- 
lating upon the aid of the former, and the silence 
of the latter. He discovered his doubts and anxi^ 
ties to the Swedish Chancellor, who equally distrust- 
ed the views of Walle&stein and disliked his plans. 
Although it was no secret to Oxenstiem that the 
Duke had made similar proposals before to Gustavus 
Adolpfaus, he could not concei^ce the possibility of 
indnoing a whole army to revolt, and of fulfilling 
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hm ennmigaiit pramiaes. A design bo cbrmgv 
and a ccmdact so impradent, seemed inccmsiBtanfr 
with the reserved and suspicions temper of linr 
Duke ; and he was the more inclined to consider, 
the whole as the result of dissimulation and treach-* 
ery, because he had more reason to doubt hm 
honesty^ than hb pmdence* 

Oxenstiem s doubts at last a£Sected Amheimitim* 
selfy who, in full confidence in Wallenstein's sinoo^ 
ity, had repaired to the ChanceUor at Gefadhauflen^ to 
iMdnoe him to lend some of his best regiments to the 
Duke for the execution ci the plan. They began t» 
sospect that the whole propood was only aa artfiil 
snare to disarm the allies, and to deliver the flowerol 
their army into the hands of the Emperer. Wi^. 
lenstein's well known character sanctioned the sqsk 
picion, and the inconsistencies in which he after- 
wards involved himselfy entirely destroyed their coi»« 
fidenoe in his sincerity. While he was endeavour- 
ing to draw the Swedes into this alliance, and re* 
quiring the assistance of their best troops, he do* 
dared to Amheim that they must bcsgin with ez*^ 
peUing the Swedes from the empire ; and whil^ 
the Saxon officers, relying upon the security of 
the truce, repaired to him in great numbers, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to seize their per- 
sons. He was the first to break the tnice, which 
he had much difficulty in renewing some mimthe 
afterwards. All faith in his sincerity was at axk 
end ; his whole conduct was regarded as a mere 
tissue of deceit and low cunning, in order t» 
weaken the allies and repair his own strength* 
This indeed he actually effected, as his own army- 
daily augmented, while that of the allies was re* 
dttced nearly one half by desertion and bed linng« 
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Bui be did nol avail hiiiiself of his snperknity as 
was expected in Vieima. When a decisiye bk>w 
was expected he suddenly revived the negociations, 
and when the trace lulled th^ allies into security, 
he as suddenly renewed hostilities. All these con- 
tradictions proceeded from the complicated and 
irreconcileable projects of ruining at once the Em- 
peror and the Swedes, and concluding a separate 
ipeace with the Saxons* 

Impatient at the bad success of his negociations, 
he resolved at last to display his steengtfa ; the 
more so, as the i^essing distress within the em« 
pire; and the increasing discontent at the Imperial 
<Bourt admitted of no longer delay. Before the 
last cessation of hostilities, General Hoik from Bo* 
l^mia had fallen upon the territory of Meissen, 
knd waste every thing upon his route with fire and 
sword, driven the Elector into his fortresses, and 
laiken the town of Leipzig. But the truce in Bo- 
hemia put a period to his ravages, and the conse- 
quences of bis excesses brought him, at Adorf, to 
Mb grave. Ko sooner was the trace at an end, 
than Wallenstein made a movement' as if to pene- 
trate through Lusatia into Saxony, and circidated 
the report that Piccolomini had already invaded 
that country. Arnheim immediately left his camp 
ia Silesia to follow him, and hasten to the assist- 
SBoe of the Electorate. By this means the Swedes 
were left exposed, who were encamped in smiJl 
ferce under Count Thurn at Steinau on the Oder, 
and this was exactly the object which Wallenstein 
liad in view. He allowed the Saxon general to 
maErefa sixteen miles into the territory of Meissen, 
aad then suddenly turning towards the Oder, sur- 
pnaed the SwecUsh army in the most complete 
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flecority.^ Their cavalry were first beaten by Ge- 
neral Schafgotscb> wbo was sent against tbem» and 
the infantry completely surrounded at Steinau by 
the army of the Duke which followed. Wallenstein 
gave Count Thum half an hour to deliberate whether 
he would defend himself with 2500 men, against 
more than 20,000, or suiTender at discretion. But 
uiider such circumstances there was no room for 
deliberation. The whole army surrendered, and 
the moat complete victory was obtained without a 
drop of bloodshed. Colours, baggage, and artil- 
l^y all fell into the hands of the victors, the offir 
cers were taken into custody, the privates incoi:- 
porated with the army of Wallenstein. And now 
at last, after fourteen years banishment, after num- 
berless changes of fortune, the auth<»* of the Bo- 
hemian insurrection, the remote origin of this de- 
structive war, the notorious Count Thum, was in 
the power of his enemies. The airival of this great 
criminal was expected with blood-thirsty impati- 
ence in Vienna, where they already anticipated 
the terrible triumph of sacrificing this distinguished 
victim to public justice. But it was a still sweeter 
triumph to Wallenstein to deprive the Jesuits of 
this pleasure, and Thum was set at liberty. For- 
tunately for him, he knew more than it would have 
. been prudent to divulge in Vienna, and his ene- 
mies were also those of Wallenstein. A defeat 
might have been forgiven in Vienna, but this dis- 
appointment of their hopes they could not pardon. 
'^ What should I have done with this madman ? " 
he writes with a malicious sneer to the minister 
who called him to account for this ill-timed dis- 
play of magnanimity. '^ Would to Heaven the ene- 
my had many generals such as he. At the head of 
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the Sv^ediflh army he wiU he of mdre servie^ to 
us than in prison^ '* 

The victory of Steinftu was shortly followed by 
tiie taking^of Leignitz, Grossglogau, and even of 
Fraakfrn-t on the Oder. Seha%ot8ch, who remain*- 
ed hdmid in Silesia to complete the subjection of 
tiat province, blockaded Brieg, and pressed Bros* 
laii» though, in vain, as that free town was jealous 
of its iH'ivileges, and deroted to the Swedes. Co* 
lonels Ilk) and Goetz were despatched by Wallen*- 
stein to the Warta, to penelrate into Pomeranian 
and to the coasts of the Baltic, and actually 
obtained possession of Landsberg, the key of Po- 
tnerania. While the Elector of Brandenburg and 
eke Duke of Pom^rania thus trembled for their 
dominions, Waileostein himself, with the remaiti- 
'der of his army, burst suddenly into Lusatia, where 
he took Goeiiitz by starm, and compelled Bautzen 
to surrender. But his olsject was <»ily to teniiy 
tfae Elector of Saxony, not to prosecute the ad- 
TSBtages he had obtained ; and therefore, even 
-with the sword in his hand, he continued his ne- 
gociations for peace with Brandenburg and Saxony, 
but with no better success, having now forfeited 
all confidence by the inconsistencies of his con- 
duct. He was now on the point of turning his i ^ 
whole force in earnest against tbe unfortunatob'^''^ 
Saxons, and effecting his object by force of 
arms, when circumstances compelled him to leave 
that quarter. The conquests of Duke Bernard 
upon the Danube, which threatened Austria it- 
self with immediate danger, pressingly called him 
into Bavaria, and the expulsion of the Saxons and 
Swedes from Silesia, deprived him of every pretext 
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ibr longer resisting the Imperial orders, and leaving 
tlie £lector of Bavaria without assisiaiice. He 
therefore marched with the main army towards 
the Upper Palatinate, and his retreat delivered 
Upper Saxony for ever from this formidable enemy. 
He had delayed as long as he could the de- 
liverance of Bavai-ia, and evaded on every possible 
pretext the commands of the Emperor. He had 
indeed, after repeated entreaties despatched to 
Count Altringer, who was endeavouring to defend 
the Lech and the Danube against Horn and Ber* 
nard, a reinforcement of some regiments from Bo- 
hemia, but under the express cmidition of acting 
merely on the defensive. He referred the Em- 
peror and the Elector, whenever they applied to 
him for aid, to Altringer, who, as he gave duty 
bad received from him an unlimited power to act ; 
be secretly, however, tied up his hands by the se- 
rerest injunctions, and even threatened him wttk 
death if he exceeded his orders. When Duke Bar- 
nard appeared before Ratisbon, and the Emperor 
as well as the Elector reiterated more pressingly 
their requests for assistance, he pretended he was 
about to despatch General G^dlas with a con- 
siderable army to the Danube ;. but this too was 
neglected, and Ratisbon, Saubingen, and Cham, 
as well as the bishopric of Eichstadt, fell into the 
hands of the Swedes. When at last he could no lon- 
ger delay complying with the orders of the Court, he 
marched as slowly as possible toward the Bavarian 
frontier, where he invested the town of Cham, 
which had been taken by the Swedes. But no 
sooner did he learn that the Swedes were con- 
templating a division in Bohemia, byway of Saxony, 
than he availed himself of the report, as a pretext 
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for inmiediately retreating into Bohemia, without 
effecting any thing in that quarter.: Every t^ing^ 
he pretended, must give way to the defence aod 
preservation of the hereditary dominions of the 
Emperor ; and therefore he remained firmly fixed 
in Bohemia, which he guarded as if it had heen his 
own property. The Emperor, still more pre68ing<* 
ly reiterated his orders to him to march towards 
die Danube, to prevent the^Duke of Weimar from 
Mtablishing himself in this dangerous position oa 
the frontiers of Austria* Wallen&tein, however, 
thought proper to conclude the campaign for this 
year, and again allowed his troops to take up their 

jwinter-quarters in this exhausted kingdom. 

^ This omdnued insolence and unexampled con* 
tempt of the Imperial orders, and this obvious ne«> 
gleet of the common cause, joined to his equivocal 
conduct towai'ds the enemy, must at Ifust have con- 
vinced the Empecor of the truth of those unfavour- 
able reports with regard to the Duke's views, which 
were current through Grermany. He had for a long 
time succeeded m giving a colour to his criminal 
coirespondence with the enemy, and persuading 
the Emperor, who was still inclined to favour him, 
that the sole object of his secret conferences was 
to procure a peace for Germany. But impene« 
trable as he believed his proceedings to be, there 
was enough in the whole of his conduct to justify 
the accusations with which his rivals incessantly 
assailed the ear of the Emperor. In order to in- 
veaUgate the truth or falsehood of these rumours, 
Ferdinand had at various times sent spies into 
Wallenstein's camp; but as the Duke took the 
precaution to commit nothing to writing, they re- 
turned with nothing but conjectures. But when, 
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at lasty the minister himself, his fonnei: dittwpien 
at the Court (on whose estates Walleastein had 
eiipcuted his system of oppression as well as on tfao 
rest), joined his enemies ; when the Elector of Ba* 
varia threatened, in case of his farther dehiys, to 
unite with the Swedes ; when the Spanish ambassa- 
dor insisted on his dismissal, and threatened, in case 
of refusal, to withdraw the subsidies furnished by 
his Crown, the Emperor found himself a sacond 
time compelled to remote him from his command* 
y The vigorous and immediate interference of the 
Emperor with the army soon conyinced the Didte 
that he considered the compact with him as at an 
end, and that his dismissal was ineyitable. One 
of his inferior generals in Austria, whom he had 
forbidden, under pain of death, to obey the orders 
of the Court, received the commands of the Em-^ 
peror himself to join the Elector of Bavaria; and 
Wallenstein himself was imperiously ordered to 
despatch a reinforcement of some ii^ments to 
join the Cardinal Infant, who was on his march 
with an army from Italy, All these prepamtiona 
convinced him tliat a plan was finally arranged for 
disarming him by degrees, and thus ruining him 
at once, when he had been rendered weak and 
defenceless. 

. It was now necessary, in self-defence, to carry 
into execution those plans which he had formerly 
contemplated only with the view of his aggran- 
dizement. He had delayed too long, either be- 
cause the favourable constellalions had not appear- 
ed ; or, as he used to say to his friends when re- 
proving their impatience, because the time was not 
yet come. Even now, the time was not come ; 
but the pressure of circumstances no longer al- 
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lowed him to await tlie starry hour. The first 
step was to assure himself of the sentiments of 
the principal leaders, and then to try the attach- 
ment of the army, which he had so liberally court- 
ed. Three of these leaders, Colonels Kinsky, 
Terzky, and Illo, had long been in his secrets, and 
^^e two first were united to his intefests by the 
ties of relationship. Equal ambition, equal ha- 
tred to ihe govemment, and the hope of enormous 
rewards, bound them in the closest itaanner' to 
Wallenstein, who did not scruple to employ the 
lowest means, in order to increase the number of 
his adherents. He had once advised Colonel Illo 
to solicit the title of. Count in Vienna, and had 
promised him the most effectual support in his ap- 
plication. But he secretly wrote to the minister 
to refuse his request, as it would occasion similar 
claims from others, whose services and claims wer^ 
equal to his. When Illo returned to the army, his 
fint question to him was with regard to the sue- 
oess of his mission ; and when Illo acquainted him 
with its ftdlure, he broke out into the bitterest 
complaints against the Court. ** Thus, " said he, 
^* are our faithful services rewarded, my recom- 
mendation disregarded, and your merit denied so 
email a recompense I Who would longer dedicate 
his services to so ungrateful a master ? - No, for 
my part, I am henceforth the determine<l foe of 
Austria. " Illo coincided with him, and a close 
alliance was cemented between them. 

But the secret which was known to these three 
confederates, was long an impenetrable mystery 
to the rest ; and the confidence which Wallen- 
stein reposed in the devotion of his officers, was 

v2 
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founded merely on the benefits be had contended 
upon theno, and their discontent witli the Courts 
Bnt this vague surmise must be cohrerted into 
certainty before he could throw aside the mask, 
or venture any open step against the Emperor. 
Count Piccolomini, who had distinguished him* 
self by his unparalleled bravery at Lutzen, was 
the first whose fidelity he put to the trial. He 
had attached this General to him by lat^e pre- 
sents, and preferred him to his comrades, be- 
cause he was born under the same constellations 
with himself. He disclosed to him, that, impelled 
by the Emperor's ingratitude, and the near ap«« 
proach of his own danger^ he had determined en- 
tirely to abandon the party of Austria, to join the 
enemy with the best part of his army, and to 
maintain the war against the House of Austria, oor 
all sides of its dominions, till he had extirpated it 
by the roots. He had principally calculated ov» 
the assistance of Piccolomini in the execution off 
this plan, and had promised him beforehand the 
greatest rewards. When the latter, in order to 
conceal his consternation at this sudden proposal^ 
dpoke of the dangers and obstacles which oppos- 
ed the design, Wallenstein ridiculed his fears* 
** In such enterprises, " he maintained, '" nothing 
was dii^ftcult but the commencement. The stars 
were propitious to him, the opportunity the best 
that could be wished fori and something must al- 
ways be trusted to foHune. His resolution was 
taken,- and, if it could not be otherwise, he would 
try the hazard at the head of a thousand horse. *' 
Piccolomini took care not to excite the suspi- 
cions of Wallenstein by too long an opposition^ 
and yielded with apparent conviction to the force 
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of his rsaaoiung. Sscfa was the infotnatioii of tiie 
Doke^ that* in spite of the warnings of Count • 
Tenky, he never thought of doubting the sincmty . 
of this man, who lost not a moment in communi- 
cating to the Court at Vienna the important dia* • 
oovery i^e had made. 

Preparatory to taking the important step, he^ 
in Juinary 1634, summoned all the commanders 
of the army to Kken, whiUier he had marched 
after his retreat fnrni Bavaria. The latest orders 
of the Emperor, to splure his hereditary dominiona 
in his wintM'-quarteringB, to recover Ratisbon in 
the midst of winter, and to diminish the army, by 
a detachment of «ix thousand hoi'se, to the assist- 
anoe of the Cardinal Infant, were sufficiently im- 
portant to justify their being laid before the assem- 
bled Council of War ; and this plausible pretext 
served to ooneeal the real purpose of the assem-. 
Uy. Svireden and Saxony received invitations 
to be present, in order to treat with the Duke 
of Friedland for a peace; a written correi^on- 
dence was to be resorted to with the leailers 
sf more distant armies. Twenty of the com- 
manders thus summoned appeared; but those 
whose presence was most important, GaJlas, Col- 
Joredo and Altringer, were absent. The Duke 
reiterated his summons to them, while he conti- 
Bcwd, m expectation of < their speedy arrival, the 
proseciitioa of his designs. 

It was no light enterprise in which he waa 
about to embark ; in thus avowing that a nobleroauy 
proud, brave, and jealous of his honour, could be 
capable of the most shameful treachery ; and ap^ 
pearing at once, in the eyes of those who had 
been accustomed {o behold in him the gKtteraif 
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-image of the throney the judge of their aetioii% 
and the supporter 'of the lawsy as a trtutor and a 
rebel. It was no easy task to ehake irom its foun- 
dations a legitimate soFereignty^ fortified by time^ 
and consecrated by religion and the laws, to dis' 
solve the charm of the senses and the ima^na- 
tion, the formidable gmrdians of an established 
throne^ and fdwcibly to uproot ^ose rnvkicible 
feelings of duty, which plead so loodlyand eo 
powednlly in the breast of the subject in ftrour of 
hie sovereign. But, dazzled by ihe splendour of 
a crown, Walleostein observed not the precipioe 
that yawned beneath his feet^ and, too fully con- 
fident in his own strength, he, as is often th&flnse 
with strong and daring minds, shut his eyfrtfl4)ie 
magnitude and the number of the difficidties thai 
exposed him. Wallenstein saw nothing but an army, 
partly indifferent, and partly exasperated, against 
the court ; an army accustomed to yield a blind 
submission to his overruling will, to tremble be-* 
fore him as their legislator and judge, and to re* 
ceive his orders with awful reverence, as the man- 
dates of fate. In the extravagant flatteries which 
his omnipotause received, in the bold abuse of the 
court in which a licentious soldiery indulged, and 
which the wild license of the camp rendered ex« 
cusable, he thought he read the real sentiments of 
the army ; and the boldness with which the mo- 
narch's measures were censured, convinced him 
of their readiness to renounce their aUegianoe to a 
sovereign so little respected?: But that which he 
had so much underrated, proved to be the most 
formidi^le obstacle with which he had to contend; 
4oae feelings of duty on the part of the troops, 
were the rock on which his hopes were shattered* 
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Mioled fay the ^tonsm infloeiioe he iKmawad 
OT^r dieae bwless biuada, be ascribed tbe wliole lo 
hw ovm pemonal greatness, withoul distingaishiiig 
bow 'much h» owed %o himself, and how much to 
tbe dignity with which he was laveBted. AM 
tromUed before him while he exercised a legiti- 
mate auduNity, while obedieace to him was a 
duty^ end while his coaseqneiice waa sofiported bj^-: 
the majesty of ^e throne. Greatness, howevinr 
esemsed, may excite wonder and terror ; but le?. 
gal greatness alone can extort reverence and s«b« 
B^ssiott: and of -this decisive advantage he de^ 
prived himself, the instant he avowed himself a 
traitor* 

Fidd^Marshal Ilk) undertook to leani the tea* 
tiflaents of tk» commanders, and to prepare them 
for the step which was expected of them. He 
began by laying before them the new orders of the 
court to the general and the army ; and by the 
obnoxious tuni he gave to them, he had little dif* 
fioilty in exciting tbe indignation of the assembly. 
After this well chosen introdueticai, he expatiated 
with nmeb eloquence 'upon ikie services of the 
army and the general, and iha ingratxfeiide with 
which they had been usually requited by the Em** 
peioE. ^* Every measm^ at com% " he maintain*' 
ed, '' was the result of Spanish influence ; the mi- 
niatry were in the pay of Spain ; the Dnke of Fried- 
land alone had hitherto opposed this tyranny, and 
had thus drawn down npon hilaself the deadly 
enmity of the Spanisixis. To remove hini from 
the command, or to make away with him entirely^ 
he continued, had long been the object of thob 
most zealous efforts ; and, until they should smo^ 
ceed in one or other, they endeavoured to ahridga 
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bk pow«r in tfa« field. For no other vemnm htA 
tbo cMttidft&d been pkieed at the hands of tho 
King of Hnngery, but that thk pnnoe, as lhe> 
ready inatmment of foreign cotmeele, might be led. 
aboat at pleaewe, the better to promote the Sp»^ 
ni^ power in Germany. It was witb no other 
view than that of weakening the amy, that tiie 
ifa tboasaad tnaops were reqvired for the Cardi* 
nal Infant ; it was merely for the purpose of fa»* 
rassing it by a winter campaign^ that they wenr 
now ^led on to undertake the recovery of Ratis^ 
bon. Every means of subsistence was rendeMl 
dtffienlt to the army, while the Jesuits and ther 
ministry enriched themselves with the labours of 
the provinces, and wasted the money intended for 
the troops^ The general maiA confess his inabi- 
lity to keep his engagements to the army, wheft 
thus abandoned by the Court. For all the serricea- 
which, for two and twenty years, he had rendered 
to Austria ; for all the difficulties with which ha 
had struggled ; for all t^e treasures of his owa 
which he had wasted in the Imperiad service, ha 
was to be requited by a disgracefol disraissi^. But 
he was reserved the matter should not ccmie to 
ibis ; he was determined voluntarily to' resign tha 
command before it should be wrested from hia 
hands ; and this was the object of his present com- 
munication to the officers. It was now for them 
to inquire, whether it were advisable for them tO' 
lose such a geneifd. It was now time for them 
to connder who was to refand to them the sums 
they had expended in the Emperor's service ; who 
was now to secure to them the reward of their 
bravery, when he, before whose eyes it was exert- 
ed, had vanished from the scene. " 
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A gensral i^y thai they w«tdd not nOxm Iheir 
general to leave theniy interrupted the apeakw.: 
Four of the principal offieera were depated to layr 
before him the wiah of the asaembly, uidy earnest- 
ly to entreaty that he would not leave the army; 
The Duke made a show of resistance, and only 
yielded after the second deputation. This conces* 
fiidn on his side^ seined to demand a letmn on 
theirs ; as be engaged not to quit the service with* 
cmt the knowledge and approbation of the com* 
maodersy he re^pur ed pf them a written counter- 
promise to a&ere firmly to him, neither to sepa* 
rate nor to allow themselves to be separated from 
him, and to shed their last drop of blood in his de** 
fence. Whoever should desert this confederacy, 
was to be regarded as a perfidious traitor, and treat- 
ed by the rest as a common enemy. The e:^es9 
clause which was added, '* AsUmgcts WcUlenstein 
shall employ the army for the En^perors service^** 
seemed to exclude all possibility of mistake^ and 
none of the assembled commanders hesitated at 
mice to grant a reijuest apparently so innocent ai^d 
eo reasonable. 

The reading of this document took place imme- 
diately before an entertainment, which Field^Mar- 
ahal lUo bad ordered expressly with that view ; 
the signing was to take place when they rose from 
table. The host did his utmost to darken the in- 
tellects of his guests by strong potations ; and it 
was not until he had effected U)is that he produ- 
ced the paper for signature. Most of them wrote 
their names without knowing what they were aub* 
aeribing ; a few only more curious or more dis- 
trustful read the paper over again, and discov^cetl, 
|o their astonishment, that the clause, ^' as long as 
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WalleilBtein ihidl employ the anny for tlie £iiipe« 
ror's semce," was omitted. lUo luid, in ikct, cksz» 
terotisly contrived to mtbititat^ in place of the first 
copy, another, in which this ckuse was wanting. 
The trick was now evident, and many hesitated to 
^sign the writing. Piccolomini who had seen 
through the whole device, and had heen present 
iit this scene, merely with the view of giving is* 
formation of the whole to the Court, forgot him« 
self so far in his cups, as to drink the Emperor'a 
health. But Count Terzky now rose and dedar*- 
ed, that all were peijured villains who should re* 
tract their promise. His menaces, the representa* 
tion of the inevitable delay to which they wookL 
be exposed by longer delay, the example of the rest 
and Illo's rhetoric, at last overcame their scruples, 
and the paper was signed by all without exception.' 
Wallenstein had now effected his purpose, but 
the unexpected resistance he had met with from 
the commanders, roused him at once from the il- 
lusion in which he had hitherto indulged. Besidea, 
most of llie names were so illegibly scrawled, that 
it was impossible not to suspect that some deceit 
was intended. But instead of being recalled to 
Ms recollection by this warning, he gave vent to 
his injured pride in complaints and reproadies. 
He called a meeting of the commanders the next 
day, and undertook, personally, to confirm the 
whole tenor of the i^reement, which lUo had sub* 
ittitted to them the day before. After pouring out 
the bitterest reproaches and abuse against the 
Court, he reminded them of their opposition to the 
proposals of the day before, and declared, thi^ 
this discovery would induce him to retract his pre- 
mise. The generals withdrew in silence and con- 
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ki^ion ; but after a short consnltation in the anti- 
chamber, they returned to apologize for then* late 
conduct, and offered to sign the agreement anew. 
- Nothing now remained but to obtain a similar 
assurance from the absent generals, or, in case of 
refusal, to seize their persons. Wallenstein re- 
newed his invitation to them, and urged them to 
hasten their arrival. But the rumour of what had 
ttken place at Pilsen reached them on their jour- 
ney, and soon stopped their further progress. 
Altringer remained in the strong fortress of Frauen- 
berg, on pretence of sickness. Gallas made his 
appearance, but only in the character of a spy, and 
in order, more completely, to afford the Emperor 
information as to the approaching danger. The 
intelligence which he and Piccolomini gave, at 
once converted the suspicions of the Court into an 
alarming certainty. Similar disclosures which were 
at the same time made from other quarters, left no 
room for farther doubt ; and the sudden change of 
commanders which took place in Austria and Si- 
lesia, appeared to be the prelude to some enter- 
prise of the deepest importance. A danger so 
pressing required a remedy not less immediate ; 
bat the Court were unwilling to proceed at once to 
the execution of the sentence, till the regular forms 
of justice were complied with. Secret instructions 
were therefore issued to the principal officers, 
whose fidelity could be relied on, to seize the Duke 
of Friedland with his two associates, Illo and 
Terzky, in any way, and keep them in close con- 
finement till they should have an opportunity of 
being heard, and of answering for their conduct ; 
but if this could not be accomplished quietly, the 

VOL. TI. . Q 6 
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public danger required tlmt they should be Uken 
dead or alive. General Gallas, at the seme time^ 
I'eoeired a commission, directii^ these (M^ers of the 
Emperor to be communicated to the eolonek and of- 
ficers, and by which the army was r^ased from its 
obedience to the traitor, and placed under the com- 
mand of Galkts, till a new generalissimo could foe ap« 
pointed. To recall to their allegianoe those who had 
been seduced, and to avoid driving the guilty to 
despair, a general anmesty was proclaimed, in re- 
gard to aM offences against the Imperial majesty, 
whicli had taken place at Risen, 

General Galles was not pleased with the ho- 
nour which was done him. At Pilsen he found 
himself under the observation of the person whose 
hie he was to decide ; in the power of an 
enemy, who had a hundred eyes to watch his mo- 
tions. If Wallenstein discovered the secret of 
his commission, nothing could save him from the 
effects of his vengeance and despair. But if it 
was thus dangerous to be the mere depositary of 
such a commission, how much more dangerous 
would be its execution ? The sentiments of the 
generals could not be relied on ; and it was at 
least doubtful whether, after the step they had 
taken, they would be inclined to trust to the as- 
surances of the Court, and at once to abandon 
the brilliant hopes they had formed, from the en- 
terprise of Wallenstein. How dangerous too» 
the attempt to lay hands upon iIr person of a 
man who, till now, had been considered invio- 
lable ; who had long been the object of the deep- 
est reverence, through the habitual exercise of 
power, and an obedience, which had acquired 
the force of custom ; who was invested with 
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J2I 0W€ry attribute of oatward majesty aad inward 
g^ greatnefls ; whose very aspect inspired terror, and 
whose nod was the signal of life and death ! To 
seize such a man like a common criminal, in the 
^, midst of the guards by whom he was surround- 
^ ed, and in a dty apparently devoted to him; 
n. to convert the object of this deep and habitnal re^ 
y neration into a subject of compassion, or of contempt, 
^f, was a task calculated to shake even the coniage of 
jf. the bravest. Fear and veneration for their gene- 
^^ nd were now so deeply engraven in the breasts of 
the soldiers, that even the atrocious crime of high 
1^ treason could not eradicate these sentiments. 
^ Gallas perceived the impossibility of executing 

^ his commission under the eyes of the Duke ; and 
^ his most anxious wish was, to have an interview , 
^ with Gallas , before venturing on its execution.^ 
(j The long delay of the latter was already beginning 
^ to excite the suspicions of the Duke ; and Gallas 
now offered to repair in person to Frauenberg, 
and to prevail on Altringer, his relati<m, to return 
with him. WaUenstein was so pleased with this 
^ proof of his zeal, that he even lent him Ids own 
j; equipage for the journey. Delighted with the 
[,g(j success of his stratagem, he left Pilsen without de- 
^ lay, leaving to Count Piccolomini the task of 
1^]] watching the motions of WaUenstein. He lost 
,g, no time in making use of the Imperial patent 
^^ wherever he went, and the sentiments of the troops 
^ he found iiyre favourable than he had expected. 
j^ , Instead of bringing back his friend with him, he 
p. despatched him to Vienna, to warn the Emperor 
^ against the intended attack, while he himself re* 
^ paired to Upper Austria, which was then threaten- 
li ed by the dangerous approach of Duke Bernard. 
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In Bohemia the towns of Budweiss and Tabor 
were again taken possession of for the Emperor, 
and every preparation made to oppose with energy 
the designs of the traitor. 

As Gailas did not appear disposed to return, 
Piccolomini ventuied to put the creduHty of the 
Dake once more to the test. He begged to he 
allowed to bring hack' Gallas, and Wallenstem 
a second time allowed himself to be overreached. 
This inconceivable blindness is only explicable as* 
,.^^ the result of his pride, which [no^ recalled the o- 
pinion it had once formed of an individual, and 
would not admit, even to itself, the possibility of 
error. He conveyed Count Piccolomini in his 
own carriage to Lintz, where the latter imme- 
diately followed the example of Gallajs, and even 
went a step farther. He had promised the Duke 
to return. He did so, but it was at the head 
jof an army, to sm-prise the Duke in Pilsen. An- 
other army .hastened under General Suys, to 
Prague, to secure that capital in its allegiance, and 
defend it against an attack of the rebels. Gallas, 
at the same time, announced himself to the differ-* 
ent Imperial armies asxthe sole commander, from 
whom they were henceforth to receive orders. 
Placards were circulated through all the Imperial 
camps, denouncing the Duke and his four confi- 
dents, and releasing the troops from then* allegi- 
ance to him. 

The example which had been gi^n at Lintz, 
was universally followed ; the designs of the trai- 
tor wei'e condemned, and he was forsaken by all 
the armies. At last,, when even Piccolomi- 
ni returned no more, the mist fell from Wal- 
lenstein's eyes, and be awoke in consternation 
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Stem kis dream. Yet he still continued to believe 
in the tnith of astrology, and in the fidelity of 
the anay. Immediately after the intelligence of 
Piccolomini's defection, he issued orders, that in 
future no commands should be obeyed, which 
did not proceed directly from himself, or from 
Terzky or Illo. He prepared, in all haste, to 
advance upon Prague, where be intended to 
throw off the mask, and openly to declare against 
the Emperor. All the troops were to assemble' 
before Prague, and from th^ace to pour down 
with rapidity upon Austria. Duke Bernard, who 
had entered upon the conspiracy, was to support 
the operations of the Duke, with the Swedish 
troops, and to effect a diversion upon the 
Danube. 

Terzky was already upon his march towards 
Prague ; and noting but the want of cavalry pre- 
vented the Duke from following him with the 
regiments who still adhered to him. But when 
be awaited, with the most anxious expectation, 
intelligence from Prague, he suddenly received 
information of the lots of that town, the defection 
of his generals, the desertion of his troops, the 
discovery of his whole plot, i^fid the rapid advance 
oi Piccolomini, who had vowed Bis d^ruction. 
Suddenly and fearfully had all his projects been 
blasted — ^all his hopes annihilated. He stoodT 
alone, abandoned by all to whom he had been a 
benefactor, Iwtrayed by all on whom he had de- 
pended ; but It is under such circumstances that- 
great minds prove their strength. Though- dis- 
appointed in all his expectations, he abandoned 
none of his designs ; he gave up notliing for lost, 

q2 
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SO loDg as he himself survived. The time 
now come when he absolutely required that as* 
sistance, which he so often solicited from the 
Swedes and the Saxons, and when all doubts bf 
the sincerity of his puxposes must be dispelled ; and 
now, when Oxenstiem and Amheim perceived 
the reality of his intentions, and were aware of bk 
necessities, they no longer hesitated to avail them- 
selves of the favourable opportunity, and to ofier 
him theii* protection. The Duke Francis Albert 
of Saxe-Lauenburg was to join him with 4000 
troops from Saxony; and Duke Bernard, and 
the Palatine Chiistian of Birkenfeld, with 600O 
irom Sweden, all chosen troops. 

WalleAstein left Pilsen, with Terzky s regiment, 
and the few who either were, or pretended to 
be, faithful to him, and hastened to Egra, on the 
frontiers of the kingdom, in order to be nearer 
the Upper Palatinate, and to facilitate his junc* 
tion with Duke Bernard. He was not yet 
aware of the sentence which proclaimed him a 
public enemy and traitor ; this thunder-stroke a* 
waited him at Egia. He still calculated upon the 
aimy which General Schafgotsch was preparing for 
him in Silesia, and still flattered himself with the 
hope thai^many even of those who had abandon- 
ed him, would return with the first dawning pro- 
«p^t of success. Even on his flight to Egra {so 
little humility had he learned from melancholy ex- 
perience) he was still occupied w^,^ the gigantic 
project of dethroning the Emperor. It was under 
thes^ circumstances that one of his suite asked 
leave to offer him his advice. " Under the Em- 
. peroi', " said he, " your Highness is ^ great and 
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i^peeted noble ; if you join the enemy, you 
are at best but a precarious King. It is unwise 
to exchange certainty for uncertainty. The ene- 
my will arail themselves of your personal influ- 
ence while the opportunity is favourable ; but you 
will ever be regarded with suspicion, and they will 
constantly be apprehensive that you may treat 
them as you have done the Emperor. Return," 
then, to your allegiance, while there is yet time. *' 
— " And how is that to be done'? " said Wallen- 
stein, inten'upting him : " You have 40,000 men 
at arms, rejoined he, (alluding to the coinage of the 
time, which was stamped with the figure of an 
armed man), take them with you : travel straight 
to the Imperial Court : there declare that all the 
steps you have hitherto taken were merely with 
the view of putting the fidelity of the Emperor's 
servants to the test, and of distinguishing the loyal 
from the suspicious ; and since mest have shown 
a disposition to revolt, say you are come to warn 
his Imperial Majesty against these dangerous men 
Thus you will make your enemies appear as trait- 
ors, while they were labouring to represent you in 
the same light. At the Imperial Court, your 

v^ 

— " The proposal is good, " said WalleSJein-j after 
a pause, — " but let the devil trust to it." • ' *♦ 
While the Duke, in his retirement in Egra, ifas 
actively carrjjng on his negotiations with the ene- 
my, consulting the stars, and indulging in new 
hopes, the dagger which was to put a period to . 
his existen(^ was unsheathed almost under his very 
eyes. The Imperial proscription which proclaim- - 
ed him an outlawj had produced its effect ; and 



40,000 ducats will assure you^wfelcome, and 
Priedland will be restored to all hmoirffep favour. ' 

Is^re 
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hXe ordained that ingratitude should be repaid 
with ingratitude. Among his officers, Wallenstein 
bad particularly distinguished one Leslie, an Lish- 
man, and had made his fortune. This was the 
man who now felt himself called on to execute tho 
sentence against him, and to earn the price of 
blood. No sooner had he reached Egra, in the 
suite of the Duke, than be disclosed to the com« 
mandant of the town. Colonel Buttler, * and to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, two Protestant Scotch-* 
men, the treasonable designs of the Duke, which 
the latter had been incautious enough to conrniu- 
nicate to him during the journey. He had met with 
two men suited to his purposes. They were called 
on to choose between treason and duty, between 
their legitimate sovereign and a fugitive and for« 
saken rebel ; and though the latter was their com* 
mon benefactor, the choice could not remain for a 
moment doubtful. Their allegiance was firmly 
and solemnly pledged to the Emperor, and that 
allegiance called for the most rapid measures a- 
gainst the public enemy. The opporttmity was 
favourable ; his evil genius seemed to have deli- 
vered him into the hand of vengeance. But not 
to interfere with the province of justice, they re- 
solved to4Uiver up their victim alive ; and they 
parted with the bold design of taking their gene- 
ral prisoner. This dark plot was buried in the 
deepest silence ; and Wallenstein, far from suspect- 
ing his impending ruin, flattered himself that in the 
garrison of Egra he possessed his bravest and moat 
fiiithful adherents. 

* Schiller is mistaken as to this point. Leslie was a 
Scotchman, and Buttler an Irisbman. 
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It was at this time that he received the Impe- 
rial proclamations containing his sentence, and 
which had been published in all the camps. He 
now, for the first time, became aware of the full 
extent of the danger by which he was surrounded, 
the impossibility of any return to his allegiance, 
his present fearful and forlorn condition, and the 
absolute necessity of joining the enemy in earnest. 
He impai'ted to Leslie the anguish of his mind ; 
and the vehemence of his agitation drew from hinoi 
his last remaining secret. He disclosed to this 
officer his resolution of delivering up Egra and 
Eilenbogen, the passes of the kingdom, to the Pa- 
latine of Birkenfeld, and acquainted him at the 
same time with the near approach of Duke Ber- 
nard, of whose arrival he expected to be informed 
by a messenger that very night. Tliis disclosure, 
which Leslie immediately communicated to the 
<M)nspiratoi*s, altered their first resolution. The 
urgency of the danger no longer admitted of any 
delay. Egra might in an instant be in the ene- 
my's hands, and a sudden revolution might liberate 
their prisoner. To anticipate and prevent this mis- 
fortune, they resolved to assassinate him and his 
associates the next night. 

In order that this design might be executed 
with less noise, the act was to be perpetrated at 
an entertainment which Colonel Buttler was to 
give in the Castle of Egra. All the guests ap- 
peared except Wallenstein, who was too much 
agitated to enjoy company, and sent an apology. 
With regard to him, therefore, it was necessary to 
change their plan ; but against the others they re- 
solved to carry their design into execution. The 
three Colonels Illo, Terzky, and William Kinsky, 
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came in with careless confidence, and with them 
Captain Neumanny an officer of abifity, of whose 
^vice Terzky used to aTail himself in any afiBur 
#f intricacy. Previous to their arrival, the most 
cmsty soldiers of the garrison, to whom the plot 
had heen communicated, were admitted into the 
Castle, all the avenues leading from it guarded, 
and six of Bnttler's dragoons concealed in a cham- 
ber near the banquet-room, who were to rush out 
cm a concerted signal and put the traitors to death. 
Without suspecting the danger that impended over 
them, the guests abandoned themselves to the 
pleasures of the table, and Wallenstein's health was 
drunk in full bumpers, not as an Imperial servant, 
but as a sovereign prince. The wine Opened their 
hearts, and lUo, with exultation, boasted that in 
three days an army would arrive such a^ Wallen- 
stein had never yet commanded. << Yes, " cried 
Neumann, " and then he hopes to bathe his hands 
in Austrian blood. " During this conversation the 
dessert was brought in, mnd Leslie gave the con- 
certed signal to raise the drawbridges, while he 
himself took the keys of the doors. The hall was 
instantly filled with armed men, who with the un- 
expected cry of " Long live Ferdinand ! " placed 
themselves behind the chairs of the destined vic- 
tims. All sprung up from tabl^ with a presenti- 
ment of their fate^ Kinsky and Terzky were kill- 
ed upon the spot, and before they could put them- 
selves upon their guard. Neumann contrived, during 
the confusion in the halli to escape into the court, 
where, however, he was recognised and cut do^v^xx 
1>y the guards. lUo alone had the presence ck^ 
mind to defend himself. He placed his back si.^ 
gainst a window, from whence he uttered the Uit i 
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terest reproaches against Gordon, and challenged 
him to fight him fairly and honourably. After a 
most gallant i^sistance, in which he killed two of 
his adaaiiants, he fell to the gronnd, oyerpowered 
by numbers and pierced by ten wounds. No 
soooer was the deed done, than Leslie hastened 
into the town to prevent a tumult. Ilie guards 
at the Castle-gate, seeing him running and out of 
breath, and believing he was one of the party of 
the rebels, fired their muskets after him, but with- 
out e£R^. Ttie firing, however, aroused the guards 
within the town, and nothing but the speedy ar- 
rival of Leslie would have been sufficient to calm 
the tumult. He now hastily disclosed to them the 
whole circumstances of Wallenstein's conspiracy, 
the measures wbich were already taken to prevent 
it, the fate of the four rebels, as well as that whit^ 
awaited their principal. Finding them disposed 
to second his views, he again exacted from them 
an oath to be iail^fal to the Emperor, And to live 
and die for the good c^se. A hundred of Butt- 
ler s dragoons from the Castle were sent into tJ»e 
town to traverse the streets, to overawe the adher- 
ents of the Duke, and to prevent tumult. All 
the gates of Egra were at the same time ttken 
possession of, and every avenue to Wallenstein^s 
residence, which was adjmning to the market- 
p/ace, guarded by a numerpus«nd faithful detach- 
ment, snfiBcient to prevent eitber his escape or his 
receiving any assistance from without. 

But before proceeding to the final execution of 
the deed, a long conference was held among t^ie 
conspirators in the Castle, whedier they should ac- 
tually put him to death, or content themselves 
with making him prisoner. Covered as they were 
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with the blood of his associates, even these rude 
hearts shuddered at the idea of taking away so il- 
lustrious a life. They had seen him their leader 
in battle, in the days of his good fortune, surround- 
ed by his victorious army, clothed with all the 
pomp of military greatness, and the awe to wbi<^ 
they had been so long accustomed again seized 
upon their minds. But this transitory emotion 
was soon effaced by the recollection of the imme- 
diate danger. They remembered the threats which 
Neumann and Illo had thrown out at table, the 
near approach of the formidable army of the 
Swedes and the Saxons, and saw that their only 
chance of escape lay in the immediate destruction 
of the traitor. They adhered, therefore, to their 
firat resolution, and Captain Deveroux, an Irish- 
man, who had already been retained for that mur- 
derous purpose, received the bloody order. 

While the three conspirators were thus decid- 
ing upon his fate in the castle of Egra, Waljen- 
stein was employed with i§leni, in endeavouring to 
read his destiny in the stars. '^ The danger is not 
yet over, " said the astrologer with prophetic 
spirit. " It is, " replied the Duke, whose impe- 
tuous will strove even to counteract the de- 
crees of Heaven, " But it stands written in the 
stars, that thou thyself shalt soon be thrown into 
prison. " The asti'^ogetr had taken bis leave, and 
Wallenstein had retired to bed, when Captain 
Deveroux appeai'ed before his residence with six 
halberdiers, and was immediately admitted by the 
guard, who were accustomed to see him visit the 
general at all hours. A page who met him upon 
the stair, and attempted to give the alai-m, was 
run through the body with a pike. In the anti- 
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chamber, the assassins met a servant, who had 
jtist come out of the sleeping-room of his master, 
and had taken the key with him. Laying his 
finger upon his mouth, the terrified servant made 
signs to them to make n6 noise, as the Duke was 
asleep. " Friend, " cried Deveroux, " it is time 
to awake him ; " and with these words he rushed 
against the door, which was bolted from within, 
and burst it open with a blow of his foot. 

Wallenstein had been roused from his first sleep 
by the report of a musket which went off, and had 
sprung to the window to call the guard. At this 
moment he heard, from the windows of the ad- 
joining building, the cries and lamentations of the 
Countesses Terzky and Kinsky, who had just been 
informed of the violent death of their husbands. 
Ere he had time to recover from the first shock of 
these events, Deveroux, with the assassins, was in 
his chamber. The Duke was in his shirt, as he 
had leapt out of bed, and was leaning on a table 
Bear the window. " Art thou the villain, '* cried 
Deveroux to him, " who intends to lead over the 
Emperor's troops to the enemy, and to dethrone 
his Majesty ? Now thou must die ! " He paused 
for a few moments, as if expecting an answer; 
bat rage and astonishment had silenced Wallen- 
stein. Throwing his arms open, he received full 
in his breast, the deadly blow of the halberts, and 
fell, bathed in his blood, without uttering a gi'oan. 
Next day an express arrived from the Duke 
of Lauenburg, announcing the approach of this 
Prince- The person of the ambassador was se- 
cured, and another servant in Wallenstein's livery, 
despatched to the Duke, to decoy him into £gra» 
. vox.. 11. R 
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The stratagem succeeded, and Francis Albert de-^ 
livered himself into the bands of the enemy. Duke 
Bernai'd of Weimar, who was already <m his march 
towards Egra, had nearly shared the same fate ; 
but he fortunately learned the death of WaUen- 
stein in time enough to secure himself by a re- 
ti'eat. Ferdinand shed a tear over the fate of hk 
general, and ordered three thousand masses to be 
performed fw his soul at Vienna ; but at the same 
tim^ he did not forget to reward his assassins with 
gold chains, chamberlains keys, dignities and estates. 
Thus, at the age of fifty, did Wallenstein termi- 
nate his aclire and extraordinary life, ounng to 
ambition both his rise and his fall ; eren amidst all 
his failings, a great and an admirable character, in- 
capable of being sui'passed, had he confined him- 
self within due bounds. The virtues of the ruler 
and of the hero, prudence, justice, firmness, and 
courage, stand out with colossal magnitude in his 
character; but he wanted the gentler virtues of the 
man, which adorn the hero, and obtain for the ru- 
ler the love of his subjects. Terror -was the talis- 
man with which he worked: excessive in his pu- 
nishments as in his rewards, he knew how to keep 
the zeal of his followers constantly on the stretch, 
and he exacted from his soldiers an unhesitating 
obedience, such as no general of ancient or mo- 
dem times could boast of. Submission to his will 
was to him more valuable than bravery ; for the 
latter was valuable to the mere soldier, but the 
former to the general. He kept the submission of 
his troops in constant practice by capricious or- 
ders, and rewarded the readiness to obey his will 
even in trifies with profusion ; because he looked 
rather to the act of obedience itself, than the sub- 
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ject on wluch it was to be exerted. He onee k« 
sued an order^ that none but red sashes should be 
worn in tbe army. A captain of horse no sooner 
heaixl the order, than he pulled off bis gold-em- 
broidered sash, and trampled it under foot ; Wal- 
lenstein, on being informed of the circumstance, 
promoted him to the rank of Colonel upon the 
spot* His comprehensive glance was always di- 
rected to the whole, and with all this appearance 
of caprice, he never lost sight of his main object* 
The robberies committed by the soldiers in a 
friendly country, had led to the severest on^n 
against marauders ; and all who were detected in a 
theft, were threatened with the halter. It hap* 
pened that Wallenstein himself met a soldier upon 
tbe field, whom he ordered to be apprehended 
without trial as a tran^essor of the law, and 
with his usual stem order of '^ Hang the fellow, " 
against which no opposition ever availed, condemn-^ 
ed him to the gallows. The soldier pleaded and 
maintained his innocence, but the irrevocable sen- 
tence had gone forth. <' Hang then innocent, " 
cried the inhuman Wallenstein, *^ the guilty will have 
then[more reason to tremble. '' Preparations were al- 
ready making to put the sentence in execution, when 
the soldier, who gave himself up for lost, formed 
the desperate resolution of not dying without re- 
venge. He fell furiously upon his judge,. but was 
overpowei'ed by numbers, and disarmed before he 
could execute his design. <' Now, let him go, 
said the Duke, '^ this will excite suj£cient terror. 

His munificence was supported by immense re- 
venues, which were valued at three millions of 
florins yearly, without reckoning- the enormous 
sums which he received by contributions. His 
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freedom of thought, and clear underetaading^ rais- 
ed him above the religious prejudices of his i^e ; 
and the Jesuits never forgave him for having seen 
through their system, and beheld in the Pope no- 
thing but a Roman Bishop. 

But as, since the days of Samuel the Prophet, 
no one has ever yet come to a fortunate end who . 
has quarrelled with the Church, Wallenstein was 
also destined to augment the number of its vic- 
tims. Through the intrigues of monks, he lost i^t 
Ratisbon the command of the army, and at Egra 
his life ; by the same arts, perhaps, he lost what 
was of more consequence, his honourable name 
and reputation with posterity. 

For it must in justice be admitted, that the his- 
tory of this extraordinary man has been transmit- 
ted to us by no impartial hand, and that the 
treachery of the Duke, and his designs upon the 
throne of Bohemia, rest not so much upon proof, 
as upon probability and suspicion. No documents 
have yet been found, which disclose with historical 
certainty the secret motives of his conduct ; and 
among all the actions which are generally ascribed 
to him, there is perhaps none which is not recon- 
dleable with the supposition of innocence. Many 
of his most obnoxious measures proved nothing 
but the earnest wish he entertained for peace ; 
most of the others are explained and justified by 
the well-founded distrust he entertained of the 
Emperor, and the excusable wish of maintaining 
his own importance. His conduct towards the 
Elector of Bavaria, it is true, bears the impress of 
an unworthy feeling of revenge ; but none of his 
actions perhaps, justify us in holding that his trea- 
son 18 proved. If necessity and despair at last 
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drove him to merit the sentence which had heen 
pronounced agunst him while innocent, , his ulti- 
mate conduct cannot justify that sentence ; he was 
not punished because he was a rebel, but he be- 
came a rebel because he was unjustly condemned. 
It was a misfortune for him while alive that he 
made a victorious party his enemy, and still more 
mifortunate for him when dead, that the same 
pttrty survived to write his history. 
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Wallenstein*s death made a new generalissimo 
necessary ; and the Emperor, yielding at last to the 
persnasioDs of the Spaniards, conferred that rank 
upon his son Ferdinand, King of Hungary, Un- 
der him Count Gallas commanded, who performed 
the duties of General, while the Princ^ gave to 
this post nothing but the support of his name and 
his dignity. A consideVable force was soon as- 
sembled ander Ferdinand's colours; auxiliary 
troops were brought up by the Duke of Lorraine 
in person, and the Cardinal Infant advanced from 
Italy with 10,000 men, to reinforce his army. In 
order to drive the enemy from the Danube, the 
new general undertook the entei^prise in which 
his predecessor had failed, the siege of Ratisbon. 
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ft was in Tsdn that Duke Bernard of Weimar pe- 
netrated into the interior of Bavaria, in order to 
draw the enemy from the town ; Ferdinand pres- 
sed the siege with vigour, and the city, after a 
most obstinate resistance, surrendered. Donan- 
worth soon afterwards shared the same fate, and 
Nordlingen in Swabia was now invested. The 
loss of so many cities of the empire was the more 
severely fek by the Swedish pai*ty ; because^ as the 
friendship of these towns had so decisively con- 
tributed to the success of their arms, any appear- 
ance of indifference to their fate would have been 
the less excusable. It would have loaded them 
with indelible disgrace had they abandoned their 
confederates in time of need, and abandoned them 
to the revenge of an implacable conqueror. Mo- 
Ted by these considerations, the Swedish army, 
under the command of Horn, and Bernard of Wei- 
mar, advanced upon Nordlingen, determined, even 
at the expense of a battle, to relieve that town. 

The undertaking was a dangerous one, for the 
enemy's force was considerably superior to that of 
iJie Swedes. There was also this additional rea-* 
son for avoiding a battle at present, that the ene- 
my's force was likely soon to separate ; the Italian 
troops being destined for the Netherlands. In 
tlie meantime a position might be taken up, so as 
to cover Nordlingen, and cut off the enemy's sup- 
plies. All these grounds were stated by Gustavns • 
Horn in the Swedish council of war ; but his re- 
monstrances made no impression upon minds, 
which, intoxicated by a long career of success, 
mistook the suggestiona of prudence for the voice 
of timidity. Borne down by the superior influence 
of Duke Bernard, Gustavus Horn was unwillingly 
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compelled to risk a contest, the unfaTowiible iwtte 
of which a foreboding presentiment seemed to 
announce to him. The whole fate of the battle 
depended upon the possession of an eminence 
which commanded the Imperial camp* The aft* 
tempt to gain possession of it dming the night 
failed, as the tedious operation of transporting the 
artillery through woods and hollow ways delayed 
the march of the troops* On reaching it about 
midnight, the enemy were found in possession of 
the heights, which were defended by strong bat- 
teries. They waited therefore for day-break, to 
commence the stotm. The impetuous bravery of 
the Swedes penetrated through every obstacle; 
the entrenchments, which were in the form of a 
crescent, were fortunately scaled by each of the 
brigades which were sent against them; but as 
both entered at the same time from opposite sides, 
they met and confused each other. At this un- 
fortunate -moment it happened that a barrel of 
powder blew up, and created the greatest disorder 
among the Swedes. The Imperiad cavalry brc^ 
in upon the scattered ranks, and the flight became 
general. No persuasion on the part of their ge- 
neral oould induce the fugitives to rmew the at* 
tack. 

He resolved, therefore, in order to maintmn thia 
important post, to detach fresh troops to this poei- 
tion* But in the meantime some l^anish regi^* 
ments had taken possession of it, and every at- 
tempt to carry it was baffled by the heroic bravery 
of these troops. One of the Duke's regiments, 
which had been sent againrt it, advanced several 
times to the attack, and was as c^n repulsed. 
The disadvantage of not occupying this post iu 
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time, was soon perceired. The fire of the enemy's 
artillery from the heights caused such slaughter-, in 
the adjacent wing of the Swedes, that Gustams 
Horn who commanded it, was compelled to re- 
treat. Instead of being able to cover the retreat 
of his colleague, and to check the pursuit of the 
enemy, Duke Bernard, overpowered by numbers^ 
was himself driven into the plain, where his flying 
cavaJry threw the troops of Horn into confusion, - 
till the defeat and flight became universal. Nearly 
the whole of the infantry were killed or taken pri- 
soners. More than 12,000 men fell upon, the 
field of battle ; 80 cannon, about 4000 waggons, 
and 300 standards and colours fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. Gustavus Horn himself, with 
three other generals, were taken prisoners. Duke 
Bernard with difficulty saved some feeble rem- 
nants of his army, who rejoined him at Frankfort. 
The defeat at Nordlingen cost the Swedish 
Chancellor the second sleepless night he had 
passed in Germany. The consequences of this 
disaster were terrible. The Swedes had now 
lost their superiority in the field, and with it the 
confidence of their confederates, for which they 
were indebted solely to their previous military suc- 
cess. A dangerous division threatened the whole 
Protestant Union with destruction. Consterna- 
tion and terror seized upon the whole party ; 
while the Catholics arose with exulting triumph 
from the humiliation into which they had fallen. 
Swabia and the adjacent Circles experienced the 
first consequences of the defeat of Nordlingen ; 
and Wirtemberg, in particular, was overrun by 
the conquering army. All the members of the 
League of Heilbronn trembled at the prospect of ' 
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the £mperor*s revenge ; those who had the meuift 
of flight hurried to Strashurg, while the helpless 
Imperial cities awaited their fate with anxiety. 
A little more moderation towai'ds the vanquished 
would have reduced all these weaker states under 
the command of the Emperor. But the severity 
with which even those who volimtarily surren- 
dered were treated, drove the rest to despaii*, and 
animated them to a vigorous resistance. 

In this embarrassment all looked for advic« 
and assistance to Oxenstiem ; Oxenstiem applied 
for both to the German States. He wanted 
troops, he wanted money to raise new levies, and 
to pay to the old the arrears for which they were 
80 clamorous. Oxenstiem addressed himself to 
the Elector of Saxony ; but he had abandoned the 
Swedish cause to enter into a negotiation for peace 
with the Emperor at Pima. He solicited aid 
from the Lower Saxon States; but they, long 
wearied of the Swedish pretensions and demands 
for money, now thought only of themselves ; aud 
George Duke of Lunenburg, in place of flying 
to the assistance of Upper Germany, laid siege to 
Minden, with the intention of keeping possession 
of it for himself. Abandoned by his German al- 
lies, the Chancellor exerted himself to obtain the 
assistance of foreign powers. England, Holland, 
and Venice, were applied to for troops and money ; 
and, impelled by necessity, the Chancellor reluct- 
antly resolved to take the step which he had 
so long avoided, and to throw himself under the 
protection of France. 

The moment had at last come which Richelieu 
had awaited with such impatience. Nothing, he 
was aware, but the impossibility of saving them- 
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selves, in any other way, could induce the Pro- 
testant States in Germany to favour the preten* 
sions of Fi'ance upon Alsace. But this necessity 
had at last arrived ; the assistance of France was 
indispensable, and that kingdom was indeed fully 
recompensed for the aqtive part which it hence- 
forth took in the German war. It opened its 
career upon the political theatre witii splendour. 
Oxenstiem, who felt little reluctance in bestowing 
the rights and possessions of the empire, had al- 
ready ceded die fortress of Philipsburg, and the 
other places which had been required by Iliche- 
lieu. The Protestants of Upper G^many now, 
in their own names, sent a special embassy to 
Richelieu, requesting him to take Alsace, the for- 
tress of Breyssach, which was still in the hands of 
the enemy, and all the places upon the Upper 
Rhine, which formed the key of Germany, under 
the protection of France. The meaning of that 
term was already sufficiently obvious, from the 
conduct of France in the Bishopricks of M^dtz, 
Toul and Verdun, which it had held out for cen- 
turies against the rightful possessors. Treves was 
already in the possession of French garrisons ; 
Lorraine was in a manner conquered, as it might 
at any time be overrun by an army, and could not, 
by its own strength, withstand the power of its 
formidable neighbour. France now enjoyed the 
prospect of adding Alsace to its extensive posses- 
sions, and of rendering the Rhine its natural 
boundary towards Germany, as it had already 
done with the Dutch in the Spanish Netherlands. 
Thus shamefully were the rights of Germany sa- 
crificed by the German States to this treacherous 
and avaricious power, which, under the mask of a 
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disinterested frieodship, aimed only at its own 
aggrandizement ; and while it boldly claimed the 
honourable title of a Protectress, was employed 
only in extending its own schemes, and promoting 
its own interests amidst the general confusion. 

In return for these important ccmcessionsy 
France engaged to effect a diirision in favour of 
the Swedes, by commencing hostilities against 
the Spaniards ; and if it should be necessary to 
come to an open breach with the Emperor, to 
maintain an army upon the German side of the 
Rhine, which, in conjunction with the Swedes 
and Germans, was to act against Austria. The 
Spaniards themselves afforded the wished for pre- 
text for a war. lliey made an inroad from the 
Netherlands upon tlie city of Treves, cut the 
French garrison in the town to pieces, and, con- 
trary to the rig) Its of nations, made prisoner the 
Elector, who had placed himself under the pro- 
tection of France, and carried him into Flanders. 
When the Cardinal Infant, as Viceroy cf the Spa- 
nish Netherlands, refused the King of France the 
satisfaction he demanded, and hesitated to restore 
the Prince to liberty, Richelieu, after the old 
custom, formally proclaimed war against Brussels 
by a herald, and the war was actually opened by 
tiiree different armies in Milan, in the Valteline, 
and in Flanders. The French minister was less 
anxious to accelerate the wai' against the Empe- 
ror, in which fewer advantages were to be obtain- 
ed, and greater diihcultic^s were to be encounter- 
ed. A fourth army, however, was detached 
across the Rhine into Germany, under the com- 
mand of Caidinal Lavalette, which, in conjunc- 
tion with Duke Bernard, \^'as to talie the field 
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.« ^inst the Emperor, without any previous declar- 
ation of war. 

A far severer blow for the Swedes, than even 
the defeat of Nordlingen, was the reconciliation 
of the Elector of Saxooy with the Emperor, 
which, after repeated attempts both to farther and 
to prevent it, finally took place in 1634, at Pima, 
and was reduced into a formal treaty of peace the 
following year at Prague. The Elector of Saxony 
could never be reconciled to the pretensions of the 
Swedes in Germany ; and his aversion to this fo- 
reign power, which now gave laws within the em- 
pire, had increased with every new demand which 
Oxenstiern had made upon the German States. 
This dislike towards the Swedes was powerfully 
supported by the efforts of the Spanish Court, to 
effect a peace between Saxony and the Emperor. 
Wearied with the calamities of so long and so de- 
structive a war, which seemed to have selected 
Saxony for its peculiar theatre, touched by the 
depth and extent of the miseries which friend and 
foe indiscriminately heaped upon his subjects, and 
won over by the seductive proposals of tije House 
of Austria, the Elector at last abandoned the com- 
mon cause, and, careless of the fate of his confe- 
derates, or of the liberties of Germany, thought 
only of securing his own advantages, even at the 
expense of the rest. 

' And, in truth, the misery of Germany had. 
risen to such a height, that all voices were equally 
clamorous for peace upon any terms, however dis- 
advantageous. Fields lay waste and desolate, 
whiqh formerly had been peopled by thousands of 
active and industrious inhabitants, where nature 
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had expemied its choicest gifts, and plenty and 
prosperity had reigned. The fields, abandoned by 
the industrious husbandman, lay waste and uncnl- 
tivated ; and where a young crop, or the promise 
of a smiling harvest appeared, the march of a sin- 
gle army destroyed the labours of a year, and blast- 
ed the last hope of a suffering peasantry. Burnt 
castles, waste fields, villages in ashes, extended far 
and wide around, while their ruined inhabitants 
were driven to increase the horde of the incendia- 
ries, and to retaliate upon their fellow-citizens, 
who had escaped the miseries which they them- 
selves had suffered. Ther« was no other protec- 
tion against oppression, than that of becoming an 
oppressor. The towns groaned under the scourge 
of undisciplined and predatory garrisons, who 
wasted the property of the citizens, aviuled 
themselves to the utmost <^ the freedom of war, 
the license allowed by their own condition, and 
the advantages which they derived from the neces- 
sities of others. Though the brief march of a sin- 
gle army converted whole provinces into deearts, 
though others were impoverished by winter quar- 
terings, or exhausted by contributions, ^ese were 
still but passing evils, and the industry of a year 
might efface the miseries of a few months ; but 
for those who had «> garrison wkhin their walls, or 
in the neighbourhood, no such redress was to be 
hoped for ; their unfortunate fate could not be im- 
proved even by the change of fortune, since the 
victor trode in the steps of the vanquished, and 
friend and foe treated them with equal severity. 
The abandonment of ihe fields, the destiiiction of 
the 47«p8, and ihe constant succession of sumies 
which overran the exhausted country, were inevi- 
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tably followed by famine and the high price of pro- 
visioDs, which was latterly increased by a general 
sterility. The crowding together of men in campci 
and quarterings — want upon one side, and excess 
ouoL the other, occasioned contagious disorders, 
which proved more fatal than eyen fire and sword. 
All the bonds of social order were dissolved in 
this long-continued confusion; — respect for the 
rights of men, the fear of the laws, purity of mo- 
rals, fidelity and religion, were forgotten, where all 
was governed by the iron sceptre of strength. All 
vices flourished under the protection of anarchy 
and impunity, and men became savage like the 
country itself. No situation was so dignified as 
to afford protection against outrage, no property 
safe from necessity and avarice ; to express the 
misery of the period in a single word, tbe soldier 
ruled ; and that most brutal of despots ii-equently 
made his own officer feel his power. The leader 
of an army was a far more dignified person with- 
in the country where he appeared, than the legiti- 
mate sovereign, who was frequently obliged to 
take refuge within his]|| own castles. Germany 
swarmed with these petty tyrants, and the coun- 
try groaned equally imder its enemies and its pro- 
tectors. These wounds were the more grievous, 
when it is recollected that Germany was the vic- 
tim of the avaricer of foreign powers, who pro- 
longed the miseries of wai* for their own purposes- 
Germany was bleeding under the scourge of war, 
to promote the interests and extend the conquests 
of Sweden, and the torch of discord was kept a- 
live within the empire, that the services of Richelieu 
might be rendered indispensable in France. 

But it was not merely interested voices which 
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Opposed a peace ; and if both Sweden and tiie 
German States were anxious, from such motives, 
to prolong the war, they were, in this instance, 
seconded by the dictates of a sound policy. An 
advantageous peace could no longer be expected 
from the Emperor, after the defeat of NordJingen. 
And if this could not be obtained, would they 
«■! have borne the miseries of war for sixteen 
years, and exhausted their strength, to quit the 
contest after all, at least without dbadvantage, or 
rather with loss ? What availed the blood that had 
been shed, if every thing was to remain as it had 
been ; if their rights and pretensions were neither 
increased nor secured ; if all that had been won 
with 80 much difficulty was to be sacnfied by a 
peace ? Was it not better to support, for two 
or three years longer, the burden they had home 
so long, and to reap at last some recompense for 
twenty years of suffering? Nor was it doubt- 
ful, that an advantageous peace might be obtain- 
ed, if the Swedes and the German Protestants 
only continued firm in the cabinet and in the 
field, and pursued their common interests with a 
reciprocal sympathy, and united zeal. It was 
their division alone, that rendere({ the enemy for- 
midable, and protracted the hope of obtaining a 
prosperous and permanent peace ; and this great- 
est of all evils, the Elector of Saxony had occasion- 
ed to the Protestant cause, by the separate treaty 
into which he had entered with Austria. 

He had commenced his negotiations with the 
Emperor, even before the defeat of Nordlingen ; 
but the unfortunate issue of that battle accelerated 
the conclusion of the treaty. All confidence in the 
awistancs of the Swedes was gone ; and doubts 
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. w«re entertained whether they would ever ve- 
coFer the blow they had receiTed. The division 
which existed among their generals, the insu- 
bordination of the army, and the exhaustion of 
the Swedish kingdom, gave little reason to ex- 
pect any effective assistance on their part. He 
hastened, therefore, to avail himself the more 
readily of - the Emperor s magnanimity, who, 
<iven after the battle of Nordlingen, did not recall 
the offers he had made. Oxenstiern, who had 
assembled the States in Frankfort, made demands 
upon them. The Emperor, on the contrary, 
made concessions ; and, therefere» no long con- 
sideration was necessary to determine his choice.* 
In the meantime, however, he was anxious to 
avoid the appearance of sacrificing the common 
cause, and attending only to his own interests. 
All the German States, and even the Swedes, 
were publicly invited to co-operate and partici- 
pate in this peace> although Saxony and the 
Emperor were the only powers who concluded 
it» and assumed to themselves the right of giving 
law to Germany. The grievances of the Pro- 
testant States were discussed ; their rights and 
privileges dedded by this arbitrary tribunal ; and 
ev&i the fate of their religion determined, with- 
out the presence of the members, who were so 
deeply interested in it. A general peace was re- 
solved on, and was to be carried into effect by an 
Imperial army of execution, as a formal decree 
of Uie empire. Whoever opposed this measure, 
was to be considered a public enemy ; and thus, 
contrary to their rights, the States were to be 
compelled to acknowledge a law, in the passing 

s2 
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of 'which t^ey had no share. The peace at' 
Prague was thus, even in its form, an arfoitrary 
measure ; nor was it less so in its contents. The 
Edict of Restitution had heen the chief cause of 
the breach between the Eiector and the Emperor; 
and, therefore, it was first taken into consider- 
ation upon their reconciliation. Without ex- 
pressly and formally recalling it, it Vras deter- 
mined, by the treaty of Prague, that all the chap- 
ters holding immediately of the empire, and 
those among the mediate ones, which had been 
taken possession of by the Protestants after the 
treaty at Passau, should remain in the same si- 
tuation a6 they had been in, before the Edict of 
Restitution ; but without any formal decision of 
the diet to that effect. Before the elapse of these - 
forty years, a Commission, composed of equal 
numbers of both religions, should proceed to 
dispose of the matter peaceably, and according to 
law ; and if these should be unable to come to a 
decision, each party should remain in possession 
of the rights which it had exercised before the 
Edict of Restitution. This result, therefore, far 
from destroying the seeds of discord, suspended 
only for a time its destructive effects, and the 
sparks of a new war lay concealed beneath this 
article of the treaty of Prague. 

The bishoprick of Magdeburg was to remain in' 
possession of Prince Augustus of Saxony, and 
Halberstadt in that of the Archduke Leopold 
William. Four estates were taken from the ter- 
ritory of Magdeburg, and given to Saxony ; the 
Administiator of Magdeburg, Christian William of 
Brakdenburg, was to be indemnified in another 
manner. The Dukes of Mecklenburg, by acced- 
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mg to lias peace, were to receive back their terri*' 
toiies, of which they had beeo already put in pos' 
session by the magnanimity of Gustavus AdoH 
phns. Donanwerth recovered its liberties. The 
important claims of the heirs of the Palatine, how* - 
ever important the possession of that Electorate 
might be for the Protestant cause, were unattend- 
ed to, from the dissensions and the animosity 
which subsisted between the Lutheran and the 
Calvinist party. All the conquests which had- 
been made in the course of the war by the Ger- 
man States, the League and the Emperor, were 
to be mutually restored ; all which had been ap- * 
propriated by the foreign powers of France and 
Sweden was to be forcibly wrested from them by 
the united powers. The troops of the contracting 
parties were to be formed into one Imperial aimy, 
which, supported and paid by the empire, was to 
carry this peace into execution by force of arms. 

As the peace of Prague was to operate as a 
general law of the empire, those points, which did 
not more immediately belong to the latter, formed 
^e subject of a separate treaty. By this treaty 
Lusatia was ceded to the Elector of Saxony as a 
fief of Bohemia, and particular arrangements made 
with regard to the freedom of religion of this coun- 
try and of Silesia. 

All the Protestant States were invited to take. 
part in the peace of Prague, and were on that con- 
ditiwi to obtain the benefit of the amnesty. The> 
Princes of Wurtembergand Baden alone, of whose 
territories the Emp«:or was already in possessioot 
and which he did not feel inclined to restore un* 
conditionally, the subjects of Austria who had 
borne arms agaii st then* Sovereign, and thofe 
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SlatM who, wider the direction of Oxenstieni^ 
had composed the Coaneil of the Upper German 
Circle^ were excluded from the treaty><onot bo 
ranch with the view of cmntinuing the war agaiiieft 
them, as of compelling them to purchase peace at 
a dearer rate^ Their territories were to be retain- 
ed in pledge till etery thing should be I'estored to- 
its former footing. Eqmal justice towards allt 
would parhaps hare restored oonfidenee between 
the head of the empire and its members — ^between 
the Protestants and Catholics-^between the R»* 
fonned and the Lutheran party ; and the Swedea^ 
abandoned by all their Allies, might haye been, 
compelled to retreat from Germany with disgraee. 
But this nneqaal treatment of the States strength-, 
ened the spirit of mistmst and opposition, and 
rendered it easy for the Swedes to keep alive the 
flame of war, and to -maintain a party in Ger- 
many. 

The peace of Pngue, as was to be expected, 
was received with very various feelings throngfa- 
ottt Germany. In the attempt to reconcile both 
parties, it had been rendered obnoxious to both* 
Tlie Protestants complained of the restraints to 
which they had been subjected by this peace ; 
the Catholics thought that the interests of their 
rivals had been but too much attended to at the , 
expense of their own. In the opinion of the lat- 
ter, the Church had been deprived of its inalien- 
aftile rights by the forty years' posaeasion of the 
Eedesiastica] benefices which had been granted to 
the Protestants ; in that of the former, the inte- 
rests of the Protestant Church had been betrayed* 
because religious toleration had not been obtained 
for their confederates in the Austrian dominions. . 
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B«t DO one was more bitterly blamed tliaii tbr 
Elector of Saxony, who was publicly represeated- 
as a deserter, a traitor to rel^OD and the liber- 
ties of the empire, and a confederate of the Em- 
peror. 

In the meantime, he cimsoled himself with the 
triumph of compelling most of the Protestant 
States to embrace this peace. The Elector of. 
Brandenburg, Dnke William of Weimar^ tb* 
Princes of Anhalt, the Dnkes of Meckleo^iirgV- 
the Dnkes of Brunswick Lunenburg, the Jlanae- 
towns, and most of the Imperial cities, acceded to 
it. The Landgraye William of Hesse remained 
for some time irresolute, or rather affected to do 
so, in order to gain time, and to regulate hk mea- 
sures by the issue. He had forcibly conquered 
several fertile territories in Westphalia, from which 
he derived his chief resources for the continuance 
of the war, and all of which, by the terms of the 
treaty, he would now be compelled to restore. 
Bernard, Duke of Weimar, whose states, as yet, 
existed only on paper, was to be cimsidered not as 
a belligerent power, but as a general ; and, in ei- 
ther view, he must equally be disposed to reject 
the treaty of Prague. His whole ridies consisted : 
in his bravery, his possessions in his sword. War 
alone gave him greatness and importance, and war 
akme could realize the projects which his ambition 
sBggosted to him. 

But of all who declared against the treaty of 
Prague, none were so loud in their clamours as 
the Swedes, and none had so much reason for 
their opposition. Called into Germany by the 
Germans themselves, the champions of the Pre- 
teatant Church and the freedom of the States, 
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whlcli Hbef had pnvehteed inA. no mnch blood- 
shed, and with the sacred life of .their Kingy they 
saw theinselTes at onee shamefully abandoned, de- 
e<Hved in idi their plans, banished, without grati- 
tade and without reward, from the empire for 
which Uiey had toiled and bled, and exposed to 
the ridicide of the enemy by the very Princes who 
were so deeply indebted to them. No satisfac- 
tkm, no indemnifica^oB for the expenses which 
they had incorred, no eqaivalent for the oonquests 
which they were to leave bdiind them, was pro- 
vided to them by the treaty of Prague. They 
were to be dismissed poorer than they came, or, 
if they resisted, to be expelled by the same hands 
which had invited them into Germany. • The 
Elector of Saxony at last hinted at indemlLifica* 
tion in motiey, and mentioned the sum of two 
millions five hundred thousand florins; but the 
Swedes had already expended a far greater sum, 
and this disgraceful equivalent in money was io- 
jurious to their pride. '^ The Electors of Bavaria 
aftd Saxony, '* replied Oxenstiem, " were paid for 
the services they rendered to the Emperor, and 
which, as vassals, they were bound to render, with 
the possession of important provinces ; and shall 
we, who have sacrificed our King for Germany, be 
dismissed with the miserable simi of 2,500,000 
florins ? " The disappointment of their expecta- 
tions was the more severe, because the Swedes 
had calculated upon being paid for their services 
with the Dutchy o^ Pomerania, ^e present possessor 
of which was old and without issue. But tlie 
succession of this territory Was confirmed by the 
treaty of Prague to the Elector of Brand«iburg ; 
and all the neighbouring powers declared against 
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allowing the Swedes to obtain a footing within tb« 
territories of the empire. 

Never, in the whole course of the war, had tlie 
prospects of the Swedes been more aD&vonrable 
than in the year 1635, immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the peace of Prague. Many of 
their allies, pardcularly among the fi*ee cities, a- 
foandoned their party to obtain the benefit of the 
peace ; othera were compelled to accede to it by 
the Tictorious arms of the Emperor. Augsburg, 
subdued by famine, submitted under the severest 
conditions ; Wnrtzburg and Coburg were con- 
quered by the Impenalists. The League of Hefl- 
iH'onn was formally dissolved. Neaidy the whole 
of Upper Germany, l^e chief seat of the Bwedidi 
power, acknowledged the authority of l^e Empe* 
ror. Saxony, founding upon the treaty of Prague, 
demanded the evacuation of Thuringia, Halbe^' 
c Btadt, and Magdebui-g. Pbilipsburg, the military 
s depot of France, was surprised by the Austriaas, 
i with all the stores it contained ; and this importi- 
D> ant loss weakened the activity of France. To 
y complete the embaiTassments of the Swedes, the 
i^ truce with Poland was cbawing to a close. To 
a^ maintain a war at once with Poland and in Ger- 
tie many, far exceeded t^ power of Sweden ; and 
>' all that remained was to d^ioose between .liiem. 
a- Pride and ambition decided in favour of llie coa- 
ei tinuation of the German war, at whatever saorifiee 
(^ towards Poland. Still, however, an aimy was ne- 
of cessary to command respect on tlie part of Poland, 
!x! and to secure some liberty oif choice, in any nego* 
1)^ tiations which might take place for a truce or a 
ri peace. Tlie mind of Oxenstiem, firm, and inex- 
^ iiaust^ble in expedieats, arrayed itsetf againat these 
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-calamities, which had thas at once overwhelmed 
Sweden ; and his penetrating understanding tangbt 
him how to tnm even the misfortunes he had ex- 
perienced to his ad3rantage. It was true the de- 
fection of so many German cities of the empire 
deprived him of a great part of his former allies, 
hut it freed him at the same time of all reserve 
with regard to them. The more the' number of 
his enemies increased, the more provinces and ma- 
gazines were opened to his troops. The groes in- 
gratitude of the States, and the haughty contempt 
with which he was treated by the Emperor (who 
^d not even condescend to treat with him direct- 
ly about a pea^ce), excited in him a feeling of de- 
spair, and a noble resolution to maintain the «trug- 
>gle to the last. The continuation of war, however 
unfortunate, could not render the situation of Swe- 
den worse than it now was ; and if Germany was 
to be evacuated, it was at least better and nobler 
to do so sword in hand, to yield to force, and not 
to fear. 

In the extremity in which the Swedes were 
now placed by the desertion of their allies, they 
addressed themselves to Prance, who met them 
with the most encouraging offers of assistance. 
The interest of the two crowns was united in the 
closest manner, and FiTuice would have been act- 
ing against itself, had it iJlowed the' power of 
Sweden to decline in Germany. The helpless si- 
tuation of the Swedes, on the contrary, was an ad- 
tional inducement to France to cement more close- 
ly their mutual alliance, and to take a more activd 
part in the German war. From the conclusion of 
alliance with the Swedes at Beerwald in 1632» 
France had maintained the war against the Em- 
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{Mor^ hf ibe vnm of Goitaviw Adofphna, wii^Mmt 
9ay public or fonual breach, by. means of the 81i|h 
plies which it furmshed to his opponents, and its 
aetivity in increasing their number. But alarmed 
at the unexpected rapidity and extraordinary sue* 
cess of the Swedish arms, France seemed, for ft 
time, to have lost sight of its firet view, in its an- 
xiety to restore the balance of power, which the 
preponderance of the Swedes threatened to endan- 
ger. It endeavoured to protect the Catholic princes 
of the empire against the Swedish conqueror by 
the treaties of neutrality, and when these failed, 
was meditating to take arms against him. But m> 
sooner was this apprehension dispelled by the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus, and the helpless si- 
tnation of the Swedish affairs, than it returned 
with renewed zeal to the prosecution of its first 
design, and readily afforded to the unfortunate that 
assistance which she had refused them in the hour 
of success. Freed from the resistance which the 
ambition and vigilance of Gustavus Adolphus had 
opposed to its plans of aggrandisement, France 
availed herself of the favourable opportunity afford- 
ed by the 'defeat of Nordlingen, to obtain the en- 
tire direction of the war, and to prescribe laws to 
those who stood in need of its powerful protec- 
tion. The moment seemed favourable to its boldest 
plans, and those which had formerly appeared 
merely chimerical, now appeared to be justified by 
the state of circumstances. It now directed its 
whole attention to the German war ; and, as soon 
aa it had secured its private ends by a treaty with 
the Germans, appeared, at once, as an active 
and a commanding power in the political theatre% 
VOL. 11. X 7_ 
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While the other MHgereiit poirefe ImA ^eett «x* 
hausting themtelTes ia a tedions ecmtest, It M 
been sparing its strength and maintaining the wsr 
by money fdone ; hnt now, when the state of dr- 
camstances required activity^ it seized the swsid) 
and, by the boldness and magnitude of its under- 
takings, astonished Europe. At the same mo- 
itaent it fitted out two fleets, and seat six different 
armies into the field, while, by its supplies, it 
supported a foreign crown and several of the Gsr* 
man prinees. Animated by the hope of its power- 
iul protection, the Swedes and Germans awoke 
from the consternation into which they had Mien, 
and ventured, sword in hand, to renew the contest, 
in the hope of obtaining a more hononrable peace 
liian that of Rtigue. Abandoned by their eoefe* 
derates, who had entered into a reconciliation with 
die Emperor, they cemented their aHianee moie 
dosely with Brance, which, as the necessity for its 
sinistance became stronger, took a more active, 
though slin a secret share in the German war, un- 
til at last it threw aside the mask, and deebied 
War, in its own name, against the Emperor. 

In order to leave Sweden at fall Hherty to act 
i^giainst Austria, France commenced its operatioBs 
by endeavouring to terminate 1^ Polish war. By 
means of its minister the Count d' Avauic, an agfee- 
meht was concluded between the two powers at 
Sturmsdorf in Prussia, by which the truce was 
prolonged for twenty-six years, though not witin 
dut great loss on the part of the Swedes, who 
ceded, by a single stroke of the pen, almost the 
whole of PoKsb Prussia, the dear«%oaglit conquest 
of Ghistarus Adolphus. The treaty of BeerwiM 
was, with certain alterations, which circwbstantes 
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r^K^Ami mifogQwry, r#ii«««d at ^Coreut-timta nt 
Cempiegiief and iZfterwaids at Wismar aud Haivi* 
^urg. France had, already, come to a raptUDB 
with Spaiiiy ia May 1635, aokd, by the vigorous at- 
tack which it made i^on that power, the Empecor 
waa deprived of hia moat importaat auxiliaries fronoi 
the Netherkndst By his aupportiag the LandgraTa 
William of Casael and Duke Bernard of Weimar* 
the Swedes were enabled to act with more vigour 
upon the Elbe and the Danube, and the Emperqr 
*waa oompelled to divide his force by a powerfiil 
•Aversion upon the Rhine. 

The war waa now prosecuted with increeaiug 
.aetivity. By the treaty of Prague, the Emperor 
had diminiahed the uumber of his opponenta with- 
iu the empire, though he had, at the aame time, 
isereased the seal and activity of his foreign ene- 
Buss. In Germany hia influence waa almost un- 
limited, for, with the exception of a few States, 
he had lendered himself absolute master of the 
German body and its resources, and was again ^- 
ahled to act in the character of Emperor and So- 
vereign. The first result of this alteration waa 
the delation of hia son F^inand III, to the 
dignity of King of the Romans, in which he pre- 
vailed by a decided plurality of voices, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Treves, and of the heirs 
of the Elector Palatine* But, on the other hand, 
he had driven the Swedes to despair, armed the 
power of France against him, and drawn its troops 
into the heart of the kingdom. France and Sweden, 
with their German allies, formed, from this mo- 
ment, one firm and connected power ; the Em- 
peror, with the German States which adhered to 
him, the other. The Swedes, who no longer foug^ 
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•Ibr Gefmany, but for llieir owfi eaiBtMwe, thtfi^wi, 
ito more indttlgeiice ; they acted with more nipi* 
dity Bad boklneM, because they were relieved fvon 
' Ae necessity of consvdtiBg their German alliea, 
or aoeounting to them for the plans which ^ey 
•dopted* BiKttles, though less decisiTe, became 
•more obstinate and bloody ; greater exph^its, both 
ki point of bra?ery and of military skill, were per- 
^imed ; but these actions were insulated ; and be- 
ing netther dictated by any consistent plitDi 
improred by any commanding spirit, wewy 
paratively, unimportant to the w-hole, and had Ml- 
lle influence upon the course of the* war* 
' Saxony had engaged, by the treaty of PragiMi 
to expel the Swedes from Germany « Prom tkai 
moment the once hostile bamieffs of the Smsiom 
trere united with those of the Imperialists, wk^ 
liwse who had formerly been confederates, were 
eeorerted into implacable enemies. The Bisiiop* 
tie of Magdeburg, which, by the treaty of 
Prague, was promised to • a prince of Saxo»y, 
vm» still in the hands of the Swedes, and every 
tifempt to obtain possessitm of it, by nqifotiatioBy 
had proved ineffectual. Hostilities commenced, 
by the Elector of Saxony recalling all his sub- 
jects from tbe army of Banner, which was en- 
camped upon the Rhine. The officers, long ii^ 
. ritated by the retention of their arrears, obeyed 
the summons, and evacuated one quarter alte 
nnother. As the Saxons, at the same time, made 
^E' movement towards Mecklenburg, to tdce 
>D6mitz, and to drive the Swedes from Pomo- 
•mnia and the Baltic, Banner suddenly marched 
thtther, relieved Domitss, and tcrtally defeated 
•^0 SaxQn army of General. Baudissiu^ amountng 
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& MOD nraii, leiO ofi ttfaom w«r» kiiftd i^nuI) 
th^tp^ft, and about IIm same ntmket takfli» 
pnsmierB* ReinfoToed by the troofia aad artOlory^ 
had hitherto been employed in Polidb 
but which coald naw be spared in thai 
foarter, mnee the treaifey of SturihsdoHv dua 
Ifra^e aad impetaons geaeral, the following yeai^ 
(i#36 ))' made a aadden inroad h^o the eleetwiata 
ii Saxony^ where ha gratified his hatred agaiast 
ikm Saxons^ hy the most destmctiFe raTagas* It« 
riiitad by thereeollection of cM grierances, whtcb 
he and the Swedes had saflfered iran the 8axoa% 
during then* eommon caawpaigmi, a&d now aqpi* 
parated to ilie atntost, by tha late defectiioo of 
the fileetor, the anfortanate inhabitants wei» 
^toaawed to experience the fiali wdgfat (tf thatr 
taneom- and revenge^ Agatntt Austria and Bap 
WHna» the §w^di»h mrfdierB had iooght^ n^bm 
front a feeling af diity^ bat agunst the 6aKMi% 
they contend^ with all die racegy of privaia 
hatred and pereenal revenge, beeaufle they d<^ 
tented tiiem as desert^^ and tndters ; and na 
hatred is so ^erce and xneeoncikibte» as that 
whish sabsists betwoHi foes who were fomieil|r 
ftieads. The powerfnl divenoan nsade by tha 
thike of Weimar, and the Lai^graTe of Hessa^ 
upon tlie Rhme aad in Westphalia, prevented 
the Emperor irom affeidmg the necessary asauih 
ftn(» to Saxony, and left the whole electorate ai^ 
posed to the destmctiye ravages of Banner's wxmyu 
At length the Elector, having fbnnad a • jimcf 
tian with the Imperial Gmeial Hstzfehi, mb' 
^tRiGC^ against Magdebing, whidi Banuar haa^ 
l^«d to relieve, bat in vain. The nmtadratsay 
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•f dMB I mpe i i a l kte md thft> Stwte, apredi kwM^ 
•«er Bnmdenbarg, wrested sevend places ffom thv 
Swedes, and idmost drove them to' the shores €§ 
the Baltic. But, eontraiy to ail expectajtien^ 
Banner, whose circamstances appeared to evwy 
ane to be despemte^ attacked the allies, mi-th^ 
dith September 1636, at Wittobach, wheie a 
bloody battle took place. The onset was ler<^ 
riUe; and the whole force of the enemy feU on 
the right wing of the Swedes, led on by Banner 
in petmon. The contest lasted on both sides fmr- 
a long time, with eqnal animosity and obstinacy. 
There was scarcely a sqnadron among the Swede% 
Which did not advance ten times to the attack, 
and was as often repulsed ; when at last^ Banner 
was obliged to yield to the snperioryly of the ««•« 
«y. His left wing maintained the coiBoat nmttt 
night ; and the second Hne of die Swedes^ which 
had not been engaged, was pwpaaed to renew it 
$kf» neit morning. Bat the Elector of Saxony 
was not disposed to await a second attack* Hia 
•rmy was exhausted by the efforts of the pteoed^ 
Ingday; and as die drivers had disappeared with 
the horses, he could not avail himseliF of hia ar* 
tillery. He, therefore, took to flight the same 
night with Count Hatsfeld, and left the field of 
4battle to the Swedes. About 5000 of the alliea 
•feU upon the field of battle ; not inclading those 
who were kil]e<l by the Swedish pursuers, or whofeil 
into the hands of the exasperated peasantry. One 
hundred and fifty standards and colours, 23 cannon, 
ih» Didiole baggage and silver pla'e of the Elector » 
were taken ; and mere than 2000 men takoa 
ynMners. This brilliant victory, obtained over 
an enemy far superior in aumbeis, and placed ii) 
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t WMXrt adyioilagvoiia posttioa[|« ra»te|ied die Siiwdet,r 
M'QQoe, to thftir fiNroayer repiktetion ; their ^neI»Mft• 
w«re discouraged, the hopes of their friends be^ 
g«n to reme. Banner availed himself of this da*« 
d^ive success, hastened across the Elbe, ao4 
drove the- Imperialists through Thuringia and 
ilesse, into Westphalia. He then- returned, and 
look up his winter*quarters in Saxony. 
. But, without the assistance which he had riBT 
ceived from the diversion effected upon the Rhine 
by the activity of Duke Bernard and the Freach, 
tbeie important successes would have hefsa nnat* 
taioable. Duke Bernard, after the defeat of Nord- 
liagea, had collected the scattered fragments of 
bi^ army at Wetterau; but, abandoned by the 
League of Heilbronn, which had been completely 
put an end to by the peace of Prague, and receiv- 
ing little support from the Swedes, he found bino- 
self unable to mamtain an army^ or to attempt any 
enteqmse of importance at its head« The defeat 
at Nordlingen had put an end to all his hopes ef 
the Dutcby of Franconia* while the weakness qi 
the Swedes destroyed his chance of advancing his 
fortunes through the assistance of that power* 
Tired, too, of the constraint imposed upon him by 
the imperious pretensions of the Swedish Chattf 
cellor, he turned his attention to Fi-ance, which 
might supply him with money, the only asMstance 
which he required, and which readily acceded to 
hm proposals. There was nothing for which Kiche^ 
lieu was vfxore anxious, than to diminish the in* 
£nence of the Swedes in the Grerman war ; and> 
under the name of other powers, to obtain the dir 
rection ^f it for himself. For the attainment of 
^bis end, no means appeared to be more effectuid. 
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ikftfi to doCaeii frotti wie SwodM w^if %nrt'Mt |j^ 
ttenl, to draw him into llie interest of FVftnoe, niii 
to secure the assistance of bis powerM anii for 
tile exectttion of its prefects. From a Prince like 
Bernard, who conld not maintain himself widMwt 
the assistance of ft fore^n power, FVnnce hod no* 
thing to fear, since no success, however bfillieiil, 
conld render him independent of that cffowih 
Bernard himself came into France, and, in Oeto- 
her 1635, conchided a treaty with that crown irt 
8t <]remiaine en Laye, not as « Swedish general, 
bnt in his own name, by which he was to recevi^ 
ft yearly pension of one mttlion fire hnndred tlKMi* 
sand livres for himself, and ftmr millions for 4w 
support of his army, which he was to commaad 
imder the orders of ilie King of France. To in» 
crease the actirity of his zeal, and to ftoeelerrtte 
the conquest of Alsace, France did not hesitate, 
by a secret article, to promise him that province 
in recompense for his services ; a premise which 
Richelieu had little intention of perfoming, and 
which the Duke also estimated at its real wottlK 
Btit Bemstrd confided in his good fortune, and in 
his aims, and met the artifices of Ricbelien by ft 
corresponding dissimulation. If he conld once 
succeed in wresting Alsace from the enemy, he 
did not despair of being able to maintain it also, hi 
case of need, against his friends. He now raised 
an army at the expense of France, which he com- 
manded nominally under the direction of that pow- 
er, but in reality without any limitation whatever, 
and without having wholly abandoned his engage^ 
ments with Sweden. He began his operations 
upon the Rhine, wh^re another French army. 
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der CHPAnal LsTBlette, Imd e^nMDeBfed hostiHtiM 
agsinst the Emperor in 16S5. *- 

The main army of the Imperialists, after &• 
great victory of Nordlingen, and the subjeetioii 
of Swabia and Fnneonia, had advanced against 
^Is force vnder the command of Galkuiy had driven 
them as iar as Mentas^ cleaml the Rhine, and took 
fimn the Swedes the towns of Mentz and Frank- 
enthal, of which they were in possession. Bat hia 
main object, that of taking up fan winter-quarten 
m Fmaee, was frustrated by the vigoroae resbt* 
anee of the Fvench ; and he saw himself eompel* 
led to lead back his exhausted troops into Alsaee 
9bA Swabia. At the opening of next year's cam- 
paign, hfr passed the Rhino at Breysach, and pre* 
pared to carry the war into the mterior of France* 
He actually fell upon Burgundy, penetrated into 
Pieardy ; imd John De Werth, a formidable gene* 
lal of ike League, and a celebrated partisan, made 
his way into Champagne, and spread constem»* 
tion even to the gates of Paris. But the bravery 
of the Imperialists received a complete check be^ 
fore an insignificant fortress in Franche Comte ; 
wd they were obliged a second time to abaadoi|. 
their enterprise. 

The active spirit of Duke Bernard had hitherto 
been restrained by bis dependence on a French 
Geaenil, better fitted to wear, the priestly robe» 
Mian to wield the tmndi^on of command ; and air 
though, in conjunction with him, he conquered 
Alsace Saveme, he found himself unable, in the 
years 16S6 and 1637, to maintain bia position 
^^Mm the Rhine. The bad success of the French 
ms in the Netherkmda had diminishisd the acti^ 
«ity of operatioDs in Alsaee. and firaagan ; bift ia 
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l%B6f ike war k tbait fnaclw %00k m «ftpii 
liant tiini. Relieved from his former rettraiiit, and 
now in the wiliiiiited eoomaiid ai km troops, Duke 
Bernard* in the beginiiiBg of February, left ]m 
wuiter*qiiarters in ike Kafaopriok of Baale* and 
aaddenl|r appeared upon the Rhiney wb«re» at tfab 
r«de seaBon of the year* no attack was anticipated. 
The forest towns of Lanfenbiirg* Waldschut and 
fileckingen, were surprised^ and Rhinefeldt he* 
aieged* The Inperial general who eommandej 
m that qaarter* the Duke of Savellii hastened hy 
forced marches to the assistance of diat place, enoo 
eeeded in reaving it» and compelled the Duke of 
Weimar^ with great Joss^ lo retire^ BiU^ eomtturf 
to all human expectatimi* he appeared on the third 
day after (21st Febmary 1686), in front of the 
Ii^rialiatos and .defeated them in a bloody battle, 
in which the frnir Imperial Generals, SaveUi, John 
De Worth, Bnkeford and S^Mrreuter, with 200Q 
men, wene taken prisoMie. Two of theoe, De 
Worth and Enkeford, were afterwards sent by 
Richehea into France, to gratify the Tanity of the 
French by the exhibition of prisoners of such im- 
portance, and to withdraw the attention ^ the 
populace from the public distress, by the pomp of 
mUitary trophies. The captured standards and 
colours wars, with the same view, osiried in eo- 
lemn procession to the. church of Notre Dame, 
thrice exhibited befmw the altar, and committed 
to eacred custody. 

The taking of Rhiaefeldt, Roteln, and Fribourg, 
was the immediate ooneequence of the nctory ob- 
tained by the Duke. His army now increased to 
a oansideiaUe number, and his projects expanded 
in piopertieft as frNEtopa dedaied in his friTouv. 
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The fortvess of Breyaaeb «fMti tlw Rhine was rap- 
poeed to command that stream, and was regarded ae 
the key of Alsace. Ne place in this quarter was of 
more importance to the Emperor, and npon none had 
more eare been bestowed. It was for the proteo* 
tion of Breysaoh that the Italian «mj, nnder the 
Duke of Feria^ had been prkicipally destined ; the 
strengdi of its works, and the advantages afforded 
by Its sitaatton, bade defiance to any assault, while 
the Imperial generals who commanded in that 
qnarter, hmd orders to strain every nerve for ita 
defence. But the Duke traeted to his good fiM> 
taoe, and resolved to attempt the siege. As ita 
strength rendered it impregnable, it could only be 
etarved into ar svrreiider ; and the carelesness of 
the oDmmanda&t, who, expecdng no attack, had 
been selling off his stores, acceleinted its iitte. 
A« under these eiMvrattaneee the town could not 
long hold o«t against a siege, it was evident 
that it must be immediately relieved or supplied 
with provisions. The Imperial General Goeta 
rapidly advanced for this purpose at the bead of 
12,000 tnen^ aceempanied by 2M)00 waggons kvad^ 
ed with previsieas^ which he intended to threw 
into tbe piaee. Biit he was attacked by Duke 
Bernard at Witteweyer, and lost his whole foro^ 
except 8000 nien, together with the entire^traa^ 
epert of pvovimns. The Duke of Lorraine, who, 
with 4000 or 6000 men, advanced to relieve thb 
foitress, experienced a similar ftite at Ochsenfeld 
BearThann. After a third altempt of Generd 
Goeto fbr the Talief of Breysach Imd proved ill- 
pf^oixuA, the fortress^ reduced te the greatest esl- 
treffiity by famine, <s«fvetidered«fter a Ibur men^ 
mefgfh Ml life VIMk PwHwher y»^ «# a cmA- 
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^neror whoee perseTonaee was eqnaUod by bfil 
kumamty. 

The conquest of Breyeadi opened a boundless 
field to the ambition of the Duke of Weimar, and 
the yisions which bad filled hn imagination now 
began to assume the appearance of reality^ Far 
from intending to surrender his conquests to 
France, he destined Breysach for himself, and an- 
nounced the intention, by the allegiance which he 
exacted from the vanquished, in his oWn name, and 
not in that of any other power. Intoxicated by 
his past success, and excited by the boldest hopeS) 
he now believed that he should be able to mam« 
tain the conquests he had made against France 
herself. At a time when every thing depended 
upon bravery, when even personal strength was of 
importance, when troops and leaders were mon 
valued than territory, it was natural for a hero lUce 
Bernard to place confidence in his own strengtby 
ftnd, at the head of an excellent amoy, who under 
Us command h\t itself invincible, to believe him- 
self capable of diecting any design he might at- 
tempt. In order to secure himself one fir^nd a- 
mong the crowd of enemies with whom he was 
about to contend, he turned his eyes upon the 
Landgravine Amelia of Hesse, the widow of the 
lately deceased Landgrave William, a princess 
whose talents were equalled by her courage, and 
who, along with her hand, had the means of be- 
stowing valuable conquests, an extensive prininpa^ 
Hty, and a well disciplined army. By the miion 
of the ocmquests of Hesse, with his own upon the 
Rhke, and the junction of their annies, a power 
of some importance^ and pea^i^ a tJiird parly^ 
night be foimad in Germaiiy, whidi might ds^^dm 
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Ae fate of tbe war* But a prematura death put 

a period to these promising schemes. 
. ^^ Courage, Father , Joseph, Breysach is ours T 
pried Richelieu to the Capuchin whom he now de<* 
spatched into that quarter ; so much was be delight- 
ed with this joyful intelligence. Already in ima- 
gination he had seized upon Alsace> Breisgau, and 
all the frontiei's of Austria in that quarter, without 
regai'd to the promise which he had made to Duke 
JBemard* But the serious resolution which the 
latter had unequivocally announced, of keeping 
possession of Breysach for himself, placed th^ 
Cardinal in the greatest embarrassment^ and nq 
eiforts were spared to retain the victorious Ber- 
nard in the interests of France. He was invited 
to court, to witness the festivities by which bis 
triumph was to be commemorated ; but he saw, 
and shunned the snare that was spread for him. 
The Cardinal even went so far as to offer bim the 
band of bis niece in marriage; but the high-minded 
German prince declined the offer, and refused to 
sully the blood of Saxony by an inferior alliance. 
He was now considered as a dangerous enemy, 
and treated as such. His subsidies were with- 
drawn; and the Governor of Breysach and bis 
principal officers were bribed (at least after tb^ 
Duke a death) to take possessiou of bis conquests, 
and to secure bis troops. These artifices were no 
secret to the Duke, and the precautions be too\L 
in the places which he conquered, plainly evinced 
the distrust be felt towaids France. But this 
rupture with the French court had the most pre- 
judicial influence upon bis future operations. Tb^ 
preparations he was obliged to maka in order to 

youiu w . . 
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fleeare Ini eonqvesti againsl mi atttck on ikiijk 
of France, cotDpelled him to divide his mOitaiy 
strength, while the stoppage of his subsidies dih 
layed his appesiance in ihe field. He had intend^ 
ed to cross ihe Rhine, to give breathing>-time to 
the Swedes, and to act against the Emperor and 
Bavaria on the banks of the Danube. He had al* 
ready commtmicated his plan of operations to 
Banner, who meditated carrying the war into the 
Austrian territories, and had promised to enaMe 
him to do so^ when a sudden death at Nenbnrg 
upon the Rhine, (in July 1639), terminated hi* 
career, in the 36th year of his age. 

He died of a disorder resembling the plicae, 
which, in the com^e of two days, carried off neat> 
ly 400 men in his camp. The black spots whidi 
appeared upon his body, his own expressions up* 
on his death, and the advantages which France 
was likely to reap from his sudden decease, gare 
rise to a suspicion that he had been poisoned ; 
■a suspicion, however, which the nature of his dis- 
'order sufficiently refiated. In him the allies lost 
their greatest general after Gnstavus Adolphna, 
while France was relieved of a formidable rivdl In 
Alsace, and the Emperor of his most dangeroas 
«demy. Reared in the school of Gustavns Adol- 
phus, in heroism and military skill, he snccesa- 
fhlly imitated his illustrious master, and wanted 
only a longer life to equal, if not to surpass lus 
model. With the bravery of the soldier he united 
the calm and cool penetration of the genend; 
with the persevering foltitude of the man, the 
daring resolution of youth ; with 'the fire of the 
warrior, the dignity of the prince, the moderation 
of the wise mttn, and the conscientiousudss of ths 
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fltoft' of hMdiir. Dkomiragied l^no niitlartiuw» 

lilt ^Mtie epirit raae in all its Tigour after the ae* 

revest defeats; no obstacles eould festraia h» 

biMaeas, no diaappointaEient trimnph over his ki«' 

domitable constancy. His mind, perhaps, labour* 

ed after objects which were nnattajnable ; bnt 8pt< 

iilB such as his are to be judged of by other rales 

Aan these by whidi the mass of men are gaided $ 

I and, possessing the power of executing more thim 

t ether men, he might be justified in forming plana 

I more daring than those which would hare been 

li dietated by ordinary prudence. Bernard appean, 

in modem history, a noble example of those days 

If of ehindry when personal greatness was the source 

of imp<Mrtance, when bravery could oonqoer pro* 

V vmces, and the heroic explbits of a German knight 

f tfoald raise him to the Imperial throne. 

!0 ' The best part of lliie Duke's possessicms weiO 

f his army, which, together vnth Alsace, he be» 

in queatfaed to his brollier William. But France' 

li aad Sweden both thought that they had well- 

ii grounded claims to his army; the one because it 

\jii had been nused in name of that Crown, and had 

Ifil done homage to it; the other, because it had 

treif Keen supported by its means. The Electoral 

jii Pirfoce ^ the Palatinate also attempted, first by 

^ mens of his agents, and latterly in his own per* 

jfjl son, to gain orer the army to his interests, that 

^i he might employ it in the reconquest of his terri«< 

^ teriea. Eren the Emperor endeavoured to secure 

,^ this army ; nor need this excite our wonder, at a 

thne when the justice of the cause was compara** 

^f: timely unimportant, aad the extent of the recom- 

^^ pense the main objeet to which the soldier HiokH 

}; ed ; and udien brnrery, like every other commo- 
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difef, WM d^>«Bed of to tiw Inkiest MM^/ BhI 
France, richer and more determined than its n* 
▼de, outbade all competitora : it bongfat over Qe« 
Bccal Erladi, the commander of Breysach, and die 
other leaden, who soon placed that fertrew, wiA 
the whole army, in their hands. 
■ The young Paktine, Prince Charles Louis, who 
had already made an nnsacoessfol campaign »« 
gainst the Emperor, saw his expectations again 
deceived* With the intention of remonstrating 
with Fnmce on its oondnct, he imprudently entep* 
ed that kingdom. The Cardinal, who feared the 
jnstice of the Palatine's canse, was glad of aajr 
pretext to disappoint his views* He aococdiagiy 
earned him to be seized at Moulin, in violation of 
the .kw of nations, and did not restore him ta 
liberty, till he had been iirfonned that the amy o£ 
the Duke of Weimar had been secured. France 
was now in possession of a numerous and well dia* 
eiplined army in Germany, and began, from thence* 
I^Mth, <^>»ily to make war upon the Emperor in its. 
own name. 

But it was no longer against Ferdinand 1I« 
that its arms were to be directed ; for that Princae 
had died in February 1637, in the 59th year of 
hit age. The war whieh bad been kindled by hia 
ambition survived him. During an eighteen yearn' 
veign, he had never once laid aside the sword, or 
tasted the blessings of peace. Endowed with tb« 
qualities of a good sovereign, adorned with maiuf 
of those virtues which constitute the happiness «f 
a people, and naturally gentle and humane, we see 
him, from erroneous ideas of the duty of a mot 
<HU)6h> become aft once the instrainent and the vior 
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tifcof tth'pnwioiB of oAen ; kisbenevoleiilialeii* 
tioDs finittrated, and 1^ friend of jnstace coBTcrtoi 
iaio tlM ti^fWMsar of mnridnd, the enemy of petoe, 
•ad the semiige of hit snbjecta. Amiable in hv 
dmestie ]tfe» md respectable as a sovereign^ 
though ill advised ia his poUof, he iras as mneh 
hiomd by his CatboHo subjects as he was detested 
hf the Pfotestants. History presents us with 
giwator and more anel despots than Ferdinand 11.^ 
and yet he akmo has had iJie nnfoftimate celebrity 
of'kiadikig « Thirty Years' War ; but bis ambition 
HUst hare oomhiBed with the state of the age, and 
midk other canses and seeds of discord, before its 
amoefaenees coidd ha;v« proved so destractives. 
4kt • more peaa^id period the spark wo«ld havv 
innd no ttomnshment ; the cahmess of all around 
laald have aileneed the -roiee of indindoal arabi- 
tam; hnt now the flash fell upon a-higfa and wide 
ptlo of eombnstaUes^ long p r e p a red for conflagra* 
tion, and Enrope was wrapped in flames. 

His so% Ferdinand III., uriio a few months bo« 
lore Ins ftitber's deadi, had been raised to ^e dig* 
nty of King of the Romans, inherited his throne, 
his prineiples, and the war which he had caused. 
But Fenftumd III. had aeen more closely the snf« 
iariags of the people, and the devastation of the 
o onniry, and fell more hSty the necessity of peaee^ 
ijBsa ittflnenoed by the Jesoits and the Spaniaida, 
and more modssate towards both religions, he was 
■Bore likely than his fetber to listen to the voice ol 
fwasoB. He did so, and at last restored the Uee* 
anig of peace to fiarope, bat not till after a eon- 
teal of elevan years with the sword and the pea ; 
■ok tin after he had experieneed the iraposaifaitily 
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of refiistanee, and was compeHMt to yIM toiii 
atem law of necesfiity* 

Fortune was faTourable to fahn at tbe eoinm«Mo» 
ment of his reign, and his arms were TictoriiNM 
against the Swedes. The latter, under the tuifti 
mand of the victorious Banner, had, after tMr 
success at Wittstock, taken up their winter cfwi^ 
fters in Saxony ; and the campaign of 1637 epe»r 
ed with the siege of Leipzig. The vigorous rps ia t t 
ance of the garrison, and die approach ni the B* 
lectoral and Impprial armies saved the town, and 
Banner, to avoid being cnt off from the Elbe, waa 
compelled to rerreat into Torgau. Bat the svpa^ 
rior numbers of the Imperialists drove him emm 
from that quarter ; and, surrounded by the encnyv 
hemmed in by riven, and pressed by fanoine, he 
was compelled to attempt a dangeroas retreat iale 
Pomerania, the boldness and snccessfel issue of 
which border upon romance. The whole anny 
crossed the Oder by a shallow place near FnrsteiN 
bei^ ; and the soldiers, even wlnle up to- die nedL 
in water, dragged the cannon across, when ^e 
horses failed. Banner had expected to find Genei^ 
ral Wrangel on the farther side of the Oder in Po- 
merania ; and, in conjunction with him, to her lAib 
to make head against the enemy. But Wnmgel 
did not appear ; and in his stead an Imperial 
bad posted itself at Landsberg, to cut off die 
treat of the Swedes. Banner now saw diat Iw 
had fiftllen into a dangerous snare, from whi^«- 
scape appeared impossiUe. In his rear lay an cs^r 
hausted country, the Imperialists, and the Odeaj 
en his left - also the Oder, which beiag guarded 
by the Imperial General Budieim, afforded so pasr 
*«ge ; in front; Landsberg^ Cnstrin, die Wart% 



M.*k0(rt3e annirt and on the ri|^ Pohnd* in 
wbicliy notwithstanding the tnicef Tittle confidence 
OMdd be placed. In these cireumstances, he saw 
that nothing but a miracle iconld save hiniy and the 
Imperialists were already triumphing in the cer* 
tMity of his Call. Banner, with just indignation^ 
•ggu s o d the Fiench as the authors of this misfor* 
lane. They had a^glected their promieed diverr 
am upon the Ehinoi and, by their inactivity, al-» 
lawed the Emperor to direct his whole force a» 
pmist the Swedes. '< When the day comes/* 
«ied the incensed General to the French army 
mim followed the camp, " that the Swedes and 
fi«MBN)a join their arms against France, we shall 
ttesB the Rhine with less ceremony. '* But re- 
ivoadbea were now useless, energy and resolutiou 
abne could previiil. In the hope of decoying the 
tnemy from the Oder, Banner pretended to direct 
hm march towards Poland, despatched the greater 
part of his baggt^e in this direetion, and sent his 
wife, with the wives of the other officers, by this 
lOttte* The Imperialists immediately hurried to«- 
vards the Polish frontier to block up the route; 
Bocheim left his station, and the Odm: was strip* 
f^ of its defenders. Banner on a sudden, and 
Madwr cloud of night, turned towards that river, 
aad creased it about. a mile above Custrin, with 
his troops, baggage, and artillery, without bridges 
ar veasels, as he had done before at Furstenbeiig* 
He loached Pome'rania without loss, and prepai*ed 
te.shajre with Wi-angel the defence of that pro? 
riace. 

Bat the Imperialists, under the command of 
Gellasi entered that dutchyai Rihses, and overran 
i^lyy thek superior alrengUu Usedem and WoW 
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and the Swedes wwe diiveii fur into Lower Po^ 
merania. At this momeiit» tiMiy il wm mors ■■♦ 
portaat for them thsa ever to maiatm a ibolny 
ia that country, for Bogislaus XIV. had died that 
' year, and ^Sweden was .now delermi&ed to.es^ 
fovce its olauns on Pomenana. To preTeni ikm 
Elector of BrandMibwg horn estabUshing. hii 
claims to that dutchy, foanded en the teaatf 
of Prague, it now excited its utmost stnmgtl^ 
and supported its generals to the utasost, ba4i| 
with' troops and money. In other ^uart^s of 
the kingdom, too, the affiuis fd the SMdos b a faa 
to wear a move favwnable aspect, and to raoaflntt^ 
from the humiliation into which they had haaifc 
thrown by the inaotarity of Crauce, and the daafln^ 
^on of thei» aliics. For, after their hasty retraaH 
into Pomerania, they had lost one plane i^teraa^ 
other m Upper Saxony ; the princes of ^!fo<^lett» 
bm^, pressed by the arms of the Emperev^ fa^* 
gan to lean to the side of Austria, and even Goorga 
Duke of Lunenbnig declared againss them. 'Ehnrnk 
breitstein was starred into a surrrader by the Ba» 
^>49riao Geneiul de Werth, and tho Anstrians/mado 
thMnselves masters of all the faaMertes eieclad A 
the Rhine. Franoe had been the sufferer: iki iIm 
contest with Spain ; and the event had by no meana 
jstified the pompons preparations* with whichi tho 
war against that erown had commenced. £v«py 
tlung which the Swedes possessed in tho interior 
of Germany was lost ; and 'Uow <mly the priaeipid 
towns in Pomerania remained in their poss e s Bton t 
But a single campaign rascued them from this state 
of hwniliatioB ; Imd by means of the powepM>«K^ 
version of tho Imperialists, effected t>y tk» vlclo«i 
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liMis BenHffd nfMia'the Rhine, « nevir aspeet wa*- 
at once given to the war. 

The misimderataiidings which had existed be* 
tvoen Fraaoe aad Swedes were adjtuted, and ther 
Joraaer treaty between these powers confirmed at 
Hambcurg, with most fovourable conditions for the 
Swedes. In Hesse^ the predent Landgravine A* 
nelta assnnied the goFemment, with the approba*' 
tkm of the States, aftn* the death of her husband 
WiBiain, and resohitely mamtained her lights a** 
Ijainst the opposition of the Emperor, and of th^* 
fine of Darmstadt. Meantime the Swedish- I^ro«' 
testant party, zeaLonsly attached to their religion, 
awaited only a fnvomiible opportunity, openly U^ 
dwslare themsehresu They luid succeeded by art# 
fii}*May«, and by fnrelonging the aegotiatien witb 
Ae Emperor, in rendering him inactiTe till their 
•eeret alliance with France waa condnded, and the 
mtories of Dnke Bernard had g»ren a fevourablo 
torn to the afiairs ol the Protestants. They now 
ait once threw off the mask, and renewed their foF-» 
alliance with ^le Swe^sh crown. The Eleo 
1 Prince of the Palatinate was. also incited, by 
llbe anecess of Bernard, to try hk fortune against 
Ae common enemy. He mised troops in Holland 
with Eng^h money, forosed a magaadne at Mep^ 
pen, and jomed the Swedes in Westphalia. His 
Magazine was lost ; .his army defeated near FJotha 
liy Couot Hatssiekl; but his attempt had for some 
tune ooei:^ed the*attention of the enemy, and fa* 
ciliglaited the operations of the Swedes in oth^ 
quarters. Other friends began t» appear as forv 
<ane declared in their faYour; aad llie circnoH 
Miliiee> that the Statea of Lover Slaony amhiaced 
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able advantage for their afiUn. 
• FaiNvared by these i0i|MMrtaat adfmtageay and 
roinfarced by 14p,(MM> fi«ih tniope fkni Sweden' 
and Livoaia, Banner apened, with die moat faFaiir* 
abb prospects, the campaign of 1688. The Ira* 
periaUsts who were in paeaession of Upper Po* 
metfania and Mecklenbarg, in a great maasose a* 
bandoned their positions, or saffeadered in crowda 
to the Swedes, to escape the asiaenes of ftuaHna, 
the worst of enemies in an enhaasted eonntry. T^ 
wh6le oonntry betwixt the Elbe and the Oder wart 
aa desdated by the past manshiags and qn aii ag '< 
iogs of the troops, that Banner, to oiable hkn in 
penetrate into Saxony and Bohemia, and to snp^ 
port his army en its march, was obliged to take a 
eiBCttitous route from Lower Pomeraniainto Juom^ 
er Saxony, and then into the Eleotorate of Saxony 
Arangh the temtory of Haibeistadt. The im* 
patience af the Lower Saxoa States to be 'freed 
from sttoh guests, procured him so piMdtifnl a sup* 
ply of provisions, that he was pmmded with bread 
in Magdeburg itse]f-«<4i place where iamine kai 
even overcoBM the natural antipathy of men- He 
human flesh* He threw Saxony into ooa8tarBn(> 
tion by his approach ; bat his Tiews were directed 
not against this exhausted country, but i^nst ihf 
Imperial hereditary dommions. The victoma of 
Bernard encouraged him, while his desire €i pkuio 
der was excited by the pro^ierity of the Anstriaa 
provinces. After defeating the Imperial Genial 
Salis at Elsterburg, totally routmg the Saxon amiy 
«t Cbemnite, and takii^ Pima, he peaeliated with 
inesis^y^ impHuosity inta Bohemia, crosaediha 
Elbe» threatened Phiguoi took Bnmdeis and Lm^ 



W«rite, defeated Geneitil H«fkitt;iieii Mdi t^iCN 
g;iment9, and spread terror and devastation throngli 
ib*t defenceless kingdom. Booty was b» sole 
ciyfeti, and whatever could not be carried off w&ft 
destroyed. In ord^r to cany off the more coni> 
the eftrs were cut from the stalks, and these biini*> 
«$d. More than a thousand castles, hamlets and 
Tillages, were laid in afthes ; sometimes more thfttt 
m hundred were destroyed in a single night. FVom 
Bohemia he crossed into Silesia, lind even Mor»> 
irk ^nd Austria were destined to feel the effect of 
bis ravages. But to prevent this. Count Hatzfeld 
fi^om Westphalia, and Piccolomini frorti the Ne>- 
theiiands, were obliged to hasten into this quari- 
tern. The Archduke Leopold, a brother of the 
'Empi&isor, took the command to repair the drroi^. 
nf las predecessor Grallas, atid to raise the army 
fi'om the low ebb to which it had ftdkn. 

The commencement justified the chstoge, and 
Ae campaign of 1640 appeared to have taken a 
ttlottt unfortunate turn for the Swedes. They trer^ 
driven out of one quarter after another into Bohe^- 
mia» and alistions only to sectire l^eir plunder, they 
precipitately crossed the heights of Meissem But 
b^ing followed into Saxohy by the pursuing en«- 
my, abd defeated at f^auen, they wer6 obliged ib 
tidce refuge iik Thuringia. Having by a single 
isampaign acquired the preponderance in the field, 
liiey again lost their advantage as rapidly ; but 
only to acquire it a second titee, and to pass^fh^tti 
liie extremity of defeat, to the summit of iuccfestf. 
The weakened army of Banner on the brink df 
deatroction in its camp at ErfiiH, suddenly i«eovei^ 
<h1 itself. The Duke of Ltmenbttfg abandon^ thb 
freaiy of Praguej and brought to tlie assistant ^ 
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Sought against him* Hesse Cassel s«at reinforcer 
ipent^) and the Duke of Longuevilley with the army 
of the late Duke Bernard, joined him. Once mor9 
jiiqtenor in nnmbers to the ImperialistSy Banner 
Again offered them battle near Saal/eld ; but tbeif 
leader Piccolomini prudently avoided a contest^ 
and had chosen a position too strong to be forceci 
When the Bavarians at length separated from the 
Imperialists, and marched towards Franconia, Ban- 
-ner attempted an attack upon this divided corpse 
but the attempt was frustrated by the skill of the 
Bavarian General Von Merrig, and the near ap« 
|uroach of the main army of the Impeiialists. Both 
Armies now moved into the exhausted territory of 
Hesse, where they formed intrenched camps near 
V&ch other, till at last famine and the severity of 
the winter drove them from this d^olated.pror 
▼ince, Piccolomini chose the fertile banks of the 
Weser for his winter-quarters ; but being out- 
Hanked by Banner, he w^s obliged to give way to 
.the Swedes, and to impose on the Bishopric of 
Franconia the burden of maintaining his aimy. 

At this period a diet was held 14 Katisbon^ 
.where the complaints of the States were to be 
.beard, measures taken for the repose of the em- 
,pire, and the question as to peace or war finally 
decided. The presence of the Emperor, the mar 
jority of the Catholic voices in the Electoral Col- 
lege, and the defection of several of the Protest- 
ant votes, gave the Emperor a complete command 
4)f the deliberations of the assembly, and rendered 
this diet any thing but a representation of the opi« 
^nions of the Gei'man emp^e. The Protestant9» 
with reason^ considered it as a mere combinAUosi 



«f Amtria and its creatnres against their partf t 
and it seemed to them a laudable effort to intei> 
xnpt its deliberations, and to dissolve the diet iv 
self. 

Banner undertook this bold enterprise. His 
military reputation had suffered by his last retreat 
from Bohemia, and some great exploit was neces* 
aary to restore it to its former lustre. Withoirt 
•confiding his plan to any one, he, in l^e very 
4epth of the winter of 1641, left his quarters in 
Lunenburg as soon as the roads and rivera ware 
irozma. Accompanied by Marshal Guebriant» 
who commanded the armies of France and Wei- 
mar, he directed his march towards the Danube, 
through Thuringia and Vogtland, and appeared 
before Ratisbon ere the Diet were aware of his 
-approach. The consternation of the assembled 
atates was indescribable ; and in their jGm»t alarm, 
the whole of the ambassadors prq>ared for flight. 
The Emperor alone dedared, ^at he weuld not 
leaye the town, and encouraged the rest by his 
example. Unfortunately for the Swedes a thaw 
eame (m, which broke up the ice upon the Danube, 
and rendered the river impassable, either on foot 
or by boats, on account of the quantities of ice 
which were swept down by the current. * In order 
to humble the pride of the Emperor, Banner 
rudely fired 500 cannon-shots into the town, 
which, however, did little mischief. BafiSed in 
this attempt, he now resolved to penetrate farther 
into Bohemia, and the defenceless province of 
Moravia, where a rich booty and comfortable 
qaaxt&» awaited his troops. Gudl>riant, how- 
aver, began to fear that the purpose of the Swedaa 
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was to dam Uie W«wiar maj furrier and far* 
tiier from the RhiDe, and to cut off its connexitm 
with France, till it abotdd be placed entirely at 
their disposal, or incapacitated from doing any 
^iog of itself. He, therefore, separated from 
Banner to retnm to ibe Maine ; and the latter 
flaw himself exposed to the whole Imperial army, 
which had be^ silently collected between Ra- 
tisbon and Ingolstadt, and was on its march ar 
gainst him. It was now time to think of a ra*- 
pid retreat, vi^cb, inching to be effected in the 
ftasB of an army superior in cavalry, and betwixt 
woods and rivers, through a country entirriy hos- 
tile, appeared almost impracticable. He hastily 
retired towards the forest, intending to penetrate 
through Bohemia into Saxony ; but he was ob» 
liged to leave b^ind him three regiments at Nen- 
burg. These, with a truly Spartan oonrage, de- 
Hsnded tliemselvos for four days behind the shelter 
of an old wall, and gained time for Banner to 
escape. He retreated by £gra to Annaberg; 
Piccolomini pursued him by a nearer route, by 
Sdilakenwald : and Banner succeeded only by a 
tingle half hour in clearing the Pass of Prisnita, 
and saving his whole army frt>m the Imperialists. 
At Zwickau he was again joined by Guebriant ; 
and both generals directed their march towards 
Halberetadt, ait&t in vain attempting to defend 
the Saal, and to prevent the passage of the Impe- 
rialists. 

Banner, at length, terminated his career at Hal* 
beretadt, in May 1641, a victim to vexation and 
disappointment. He maintained with distinguish- 
ed reputation, though with various success, the 
character of the Swedish arms in Germany, and, 
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by a Mries of yietononB aetimis, glMmed UmMlf 
worthy of his groal instaractor. He was fertile in 
expedieiito, which he pkmied with the greatest 
secrecy, and execated with holdness ; cantions in 
the midst of dangers, greater in adversity than in 
^ood fortane, and never more formidable than when 
upon the braik of destmction. But the virtues of 
the hero were mnted with all the feelings and vices 
which are created or fost»«d by a military life. 
As imperious in private life as he was at the head 
of his army, with all the rudeness of his profession 
and all llie pride of a conqueror; be disgusted /the 
German princes no less by his haughtiness, than 
he exhausted their country by the contributiona 
whidi he levied. After the toils of war, he in* 
dulged in the pleasuies of the table, till be a- 
toned for these excesses by a premature death. 
Bat devoted as he was to pleasure, like Alex« 
ander or Mahomet the Second, he hurried iroBi 
its arms into the severest toils of war, and pla* 
ced himself in all his vigour at the head of his 
army, whik» his soldiers wero murmuring at bis 
luxurious excesses. Nearly 80,000 men fell in 
the numerous battles which he fought, and about 
600 hostile standards and colours, which he sent 
to Stockholm, were the tro[Aies of bis victories. The 
loss of this great general was soon severely felt by 
the Swedes, who feared, with justice, that his loss 
would not easily be supplied. The spirit of re* 
hellion and insubordination which had been over- 
awed by the imperious .demeanour of this formid* 
able general, awoke upon his death. The officers, 
with an alarming unanimity, demanded their ar- 
rears, and none of the four generals who shared 
the command after Banner's death possessed- in- 
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ikieiMe eniMigli to satitfy thefle demands, er to «U 
lence the malcontents. Mtlitaiy discipline was at 
an end, ineceashig want, and the Imperial citationa 
were daily diminiBhiii^ the number of the armyy 
the troops of France and Weimar showed little 
seal, those of Lunenburg abandonea the Swediah 
standards, as the Princes of the House of BnuW" 
wick, after the death of Doke George, had ent^- 
ed into a treaty with the Elmperor, and at last 
even those of Hesse quitted them, to seek bettiar 
quartos in Westphalia. The enemy profiled by 
these destructire divisions ; and although defeased 
ia^ two battles, aucceeded in making a considerable 
progress in Lower Saxony. 

At length appeared the new Swedii^ g«ne-' 
Kalissimo with fresh troops and money. This 
was Bernard Torstensohn, a pu^ of Gustavos 
Adolpbus, and his most successful imitator, who had 
been his page during the Polish war. ThQ«|^ 
a martyr to the gout, he surpassed all hia op* 
ponents in activity ; and hii enterprises seemed 
to move with wings, . while his body was fettered 
by disease. Under him die scene of war was 
changed, and new maxims adopted, which were 
dictated by necessity, and justified by the event* 
All the territories were exhausted in which the 
contest had hitherto raged ; while the Hofisa of 
Austria, safe in its more distant tenitories, felt not 
the miseries of the war under which the reat of 
Germany groaned* It was Torstensohn who first 
taught them that bitter experience, who glutted 
bis Swedes with the fertile produce of Austria, 
and hurled the torch of war even to the very foot- 
ateps of the Imperial throne.. 

Jjl Sileaiai the an^my had gained e^Huidaraltlf 
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d l viiitege » orer die Swedkb gmsM Staiwiladbfy 
«tid dnwa him as far ae Nemmortc. Torstenst^^ 
-viio ksd joined the naaki army of the Swedm m 
LvBenlNBrg, ordered him to join him, and in 
the year 16^d, penetihated hastily throagh Bnoi- 
denfani^, which, under the great Elector, had he- 
fan to naintain an armed nentrality, into Silesia. 
Glogan was taken, sword in hand, willioiit a 
breach, and widiont any formal approaeb, the 
Dnke Francis Albert of Lanenburg, defeated and 
'kifled at Sebwei^itz ; and Scliweidnitr itself, wi^ 
ahnost all the towns on th«t side the Oder, triieii. 
He now penetrated widi irrisistible force* into 
the interior of Moravia, where no enemy of Aas^ 
Iria had hitherto appeared, took Olmnts, and threw 
Vienna itself into eonstematkm. 

Boty in the mean time, Piceolomimi and the 
Ardiduke Leopold h^d cdlected a superior force, 
-which speedily drore the Swedish conqaerors 
from Moravis, and after a frvttless attempt np<m 
' Brieg, from Slietia. Reinforced by Wrangel, they 
agaitt aitempted to make head i^aiast the enemy, 
and reHe^ed Grossglogan ;* but eenld neither bring 
the enemy to a battle, nor carry into effect their 
Own views upon Bohemia. ' Tliey now overran 
Lnsatia, -where ^ey took Zitlav in sight of the 
enemy, and, after a short stay in that country, di- 
rected their march towards the Elbe, which they 
passed at Torgan. Torstensohn now threatened 
Leipsic with a siege, and hoped to raise a hirge 
supply of provisions and contribntions fvom that 
prosperous town. 

The Imperialists, mider Leopold and Picolo- 
mini, immediately hastened by Dresden to its ve- 
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lief, aid T omtci w uh a, to aToid bein^ eackwd W 
twieea this anny and tbe town^ boldly advanced to 
meet tbem in order of battle* By a orange eou»> 
cidenee of drcnmflttances, tbey met precisely npoa 
the spot wbich Gnstaviu Adolpbns bad rendered 
remarkable by a dectsiTe victory eleven years be^ 
More ; and the h^oism of ihieiv predeceason, now 
«xcited the Swedes to emalate their 'example on 
ibis eooseovted ground. The Swedish generals, 
Stahlhantsch ';and Wellenberg, threw tiiemselves 
with snch impetuosity upon the left wing of tho 
Imperialists, which was not yet cmnpletely f oimed, 
that the whole cavalry that covered it were rooted 
and rendered useless* But the left of the Swedes 
was threatened with a similar fate, when the victo* 
rions right advanced to its assistance, took the 
«nemy in flank and rear, and divided the Anstrian 
line. The infantry on both sides stood firm as'a 
wall, maintaining the combat after dieir amnram- 
tion was exhansted, with the butt^ends of their 
maskets, tiU at last the ImperiaHsto, safroanded 
ttpon all sides, wefe con^Ued, afiler a coateat of 
three hoars, to abandon the fic^d. The Generals 
on bolh sides did every thing in their power to 
rally their fugitives ; and the Archduke Leopold 
with his regiment was the first in the attack, and 
last in flight. But this bloody victory cost the 
Swedes more than 3000 men, and two of their 
best gen^*als, Sc^ilangen and Lilienhoeck. More 
than 6000 of the Imperialists were left upon the 
field, and nearly as many taken prisonem* Their 
whole artiUery, consisting of 46 cannon, the silver 
plate and archives of the Archduke^ with the 
whole baggi^e of the army, fell into the hands 9f 
^a conquerors. Torstensohn, too much weakear 
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mi bf-Us vicCoiy to pursue the eneajTy meved «p» 
on Leipzig. The defeated army retired into Bo- 
liemia, where its flying regiments reassembled. 
The Archduke Leopold oonld not recover from 
the vexation produced by this defeat ; and the r&f 
giment of cavalry which, by its premature flighty 
bad 'Oecasiooed the disaster, experienced the eifecta 
of his indignation. At Raconitz in Bohemia, in 
presence of the rest of the army, he publicly de- 
clared it infamous, deprived it of its horses, arma^ 
and insignia, ordered its standards to be torn, ,coor 
damned several of the officers to deaths and deci* 
VMrted the private men. 

Leipzig, which surrendered three weeks after the 
battle, was the brilliant result of this victory. The 
4»ty was obliged to dothe the Swedish troops a* 
new, and was obliged to purchase' an exemption 
from plunder, by a contribution of 300^00 rixr 
doilare, to which the foreign merchants, who had 
warehouses in the dty, were obliged to contribute^ 
Tontensohn advanced in tibe middle of winter a- 
gainst Freyberg, and bade defiance to the indemeoi- 
cy of the season for several weeks before the town» 
Jioping by his perseverance to vanquish the obsti- 
nacy of the besieged. But he found that he was 
merely sacrificing his troops ; and the approach of 
the Imperial General Piccolomini compelled him, 
vith his weakened army, to retire^ He consider- 
ed it as an advantage, however, that Jbe had suc- 
ceeded in disturbing the repose of the enei;ny ia^ 
their winter quarters, who, by the inclemency of 
the season, had thus sustained a loss of .3000 
horses. He now made a movement towards the 
Oder, as if with the view of reinforcing him- 
i^lf at the garrisons in Pomerani^ and Silesia ^ 
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but, witli the rapidity of Kgktnm^, he iig«dii ap« 
{yeared npon the Bc^emian frontier, penetrated 
^rong^h that kingdom, and reKeved Olmutz in 
Moravia, which was hard pressed by the Impe- 
rialists. From his camp at Doditschau, two miles 
from Olmutz, he commanded the whole of Mora- 
via, levied the severest contributions, and extended 
his ravages almost to the gates of Vienna. In vain 
^d ^e Emperor attempt to arm the Hnngarisa 
nobility in defence of this province ; they appeal* 
ed to their privileges, and refused to serve bieyond 
lire limits of their own comitry. Thus, the time 
liiat should have been spent in active resistance, 
was lost in fruitless negotiation, till the entire pro- 
vince fell into the hands of the Swedes. 
' While Bernard Torttensohn, by his ninrdieB 
and his victories, astonished friend and foe, the 
armies of the allies had not been inactive in other 
iquarters of the empire. The troops of Hesse and 
Weimar, under Count Eberstein and the Marechil 
de Guebriant, had faHen into the Electorate of 
"Cologne, in order to take up their winter quarters 
there. In order to rid himself of these trouble 
some guests, the Elector summoned to his assist- 
ance the Imperial General Hatsfeldt, and assent- 
bled his own troops under General Lamboy. The 
latter was attacked by the alKes in January 1649, 
and defeated in a decisive action near Kempen, 
with the loss of about 19000 men killed, and abevt 
twice that number taken prisoners. This impor- 
tant victory opened to them the whole Electorate 
and neighbouring territories, so that the aBies were 
not only enabled to maintain their winter quarters 
there, but to derive from the country large sup- 
pHes of men and horses. 
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Gwbriasi left to the Heasiaiis the task of de* 

f&kdmg their poeaeasions on the Lower Rhine a- 
gainat Hatzfeldt, and advanced towiurda Thiiringi% 
aa if to second the operatiena of Toiatenaakn in 
Saxony. But inatead of joining the Swedea, ha 
aoon harried back to the Rhine and the Mtdnc^ 
bam which he seemed to l^ink that he was al- 
ready too far removed. But being anticipated ia 
the Landgiwriate of Baden by the Barariana un> 
der Mercy and John De Werth, he was obliged to 
wander about for sereral weeks, exposed, without 
ahelter, to the inclemency of the winter, and gene* 
rally encamping upon the snow, till he found a 
miaerable refuge in Breisgau. He appeared in- 
deed in the field the next summer, and kept the Ba- 
varian army, employed in Suabia, ao aa to prevent 
it from relieving Thionville, which waa then be* 
sieged by Cond^« But he waa aoon after driven 
iMifik to AJaace by the fiv^riority of the enemyy 
where he remained awaiting a reinforc^nent* 

The death of Cardinal Richelieu took place in 
November 1642, and the aubsenuent change i^ 
the succession, and in the miniatry^ occaaioned by 
the death of Looia XIIL, had for aome time with* 
drawn 4be attention of France from the Geiinaa 
war, and had been the cause of thia inactivity in 
the 4eld. But Mazarine,. the inheritor of Riche* 
Ueu's power, his principles, and his projects, fol?> 
lowed out with renewed zeal the plana of his pre-' 
decessor, though the French subject was thus dear 
tined to pay dearly for the political greatneay 
of France. The main strength of its armiec^ 
which Richelieu had employed against the Spa* 
Qiards, waa directed by Mazarine againat the Empe- 
l^r ; and the anxiety with wUcb he caoiad on.tha 
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WW in GeamafyjmmBA ihe macmitY %i ite opooMi 
wUdi be e^^nwflied, lliai ihe G«rBMn army was tlie tli 
right aim of lua King, and a wall of safety aroimd i;i 
R«nce« Immediately after the taking of Thien- % 
Ttlle» he despsldbed a consideniUe v^nforcement tli 
ta Field-Marshal Gvebriant in Akaoe ; and to in* 
dnee the troops mere wilhngly to hear the fittignee 
of the German war, the celelnnited yictor ei Ro- h 
crot^ the Duke of Engaim, afterwards Prinee of ^ 
Cond^ was placed in person at their head. Gne- i 
bnant now felt himself strong enough to appear ^ 
again in Germany with reputation. He hastened 
across the Rhine with the view of procuring bet- 
ter winter*quarter8 in Suabia, and actually made 
himself master of Rothweil, where a Bavarian ma- % 
gasine fell into his hands. But the place was too 
dearly purduMed, and was again loot with even 
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greater rapidity than it had been acquired. Gue* *; 
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briant receired a wound in the arm, which wu» 
rendered mortal by the um^dlfnlness of his sur** \ 
geon, and the extent of his loss became evident j 
from the yery day of his death. t| 

The French army, yisibly diminished in num- \ 
hers by an expedition at this seFore season of the ! 
year, had, after the taking of Rothweil, wiUichnawn i 
into the neighbourhood of Duttlingen, where they i 
lay in complete security, without any expectation 
of a hostile attack, in the meantime the enemy 
c<^lected a cc»mderable force to prevent the Fi'ench 
from establishing themselves beyond the Rhine, 
and so near to Bavaria, as to protect that quar* 
ter from their ravages. The Imperialists under 
Hatzfeldt formed a junction with tlie Bavarians 
under Mercy ; and the Duke of Lorraine, whoy 
during the whole course of the war is generally 
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fotmd emrf^Hwre except in his owndntdiyv joiismd 
their united forces. It was resolved to beat np th« 
quarters of the French in Dnttlingen and the neigh* 
bearing Tillages ; a favourite species of expedition in 
this war, which, as it was always necessarily accom** 
panied with confusion, generally cost more blood- 
shed than a pitched battle. They felt themselves 
the more at home, as the French soldiers, unacA 
customed to such enterprises, conceived them^ 
selves protected by the severity of the winter a^ 
gainst any surprise. John De Wertfa, who watf 
^teemed a master in this species of warfare, which 
°e had been accustomed to put in practice against 
(^QstavuB Horn, conducted the entesprise^ andy 
^^atrary to all expectation, was successAil. 

The attack was made on a side where it was 
^t expected, on account of the woods and nar- 
^^ passes, and a heavy snow which Ml upon the 
^^Oke day, (the ^th November 1643,) concealed 
^^« ^>proach of the vanguard till it halted in front 
^^ Dttttlingen. The whde artillery without 
the phu»e, as well aa the neighbouring Castle 
^ Homburg, were taken without resistance, 
^ttltnge^ gradually surrounded by the army, 
^d all connection; with the hoslile quarters in 
the neighbouring villages silently and sudden- 
V cut off. The French were vanquished without 
^^^ a cannon. The cavalry owed their escape 
^ the swiftness of their hoises, and the few mi* 
"Elites in advance, which they had gamed upon 
their pursuers. The infentry were cut to pieces, 
or voluntarily laid down their arms. About 2000 
^Q were killed, and7000, with ^dstaff^fficers and 
^ captains, taken prisoners. This wae, peHiaps»' 
the Qn]f battle, in the whole coa«e of the war>' 
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n^iefa made neaily the sBme mipresmn rxp&b. iM 
party which guned aad that ^icfalost by it;-<-l>etfa 
were Germans, and it was tiie Frenach who bad 
disgraced themselves. The memMy of this un* 
unfortunate day, which was renewed 100 years 
after at Rosbach) was indeed subsequently ^£aced 
by the heroism of a Turenne and Conde ; but the 
Germans might be permitted to indemnify thesu- 
selves for the miseries which had been heaptup<m 
them by the policy of France, by these severe re* 
fleeticms upon her intrepidity. 

Meantime thb defeat of the French was likely 
to prove destructive to Sweden, as the whole power 
of the Emperor might now be directed against 
them, while ithe number of their enemies was at 
this time increased by a formidable accession. 
Torstensobn had, in September 1643, suddenly 
left Moravia, and moved into Silesia. No one 
knew the cause of this step, and the frequent cliaii«» 
ges which took place in the direction of his maidh^ 
contributed to increase this perplexity. From Si* 
lesia, after numberless cireuit^ he advanced to* 
wards the Elbe, while the Imperialists fdlowed 
him into Lusatia. At Torgau he threw a bri^^ 
across the Elbe, and gave out that he intended to 
penetrate through Meissen into the Upper Pa]i^«> 
nate in Bavaria ; at Barby, he also made a move- 
ment as if to pass that river, but continued to 
move down the Elbe as far as Havelbei^, where 
lie astonished his troops by informing them that it 
was his intention to lead them against the Danes 
m Holstein. 

The sjHiit of partiality which Christian IV. had 
displayed against the Swedes in his capacity of 
mediator, the jealousy with which he bdi>oared le 
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binder the progress of their arms, the obstades 
which he threw in the way of the Swedish navi- 
gation in the Sound, and the burdens which he 
imposed upon theii' commerce, had long excited 
the indignation of this crown ; and at last» when 
these grievances continued daily to increase, had 
determined them to revenge. Dangerous as it 
seemed to involve themselves in a new war, while 
Sweden, even amidst all her conquests, was almost 
exhausted by the old, their desire of revenge, ^vid 
the deep-rooted hatrekl which subsisted between 
Denmark and Sweden, prevailed over all these 
considerations; and even the embarrassment ia 
which they were placed by the war in Germany» 
acted as an additional inducement to try their for- 
tune against Denmai'k* 

Matters had in fact come to that extremityi 
that the war was continued merely for the purpose 
of furnishing food and employment to ^e troops, 
that the advantage of winter-quarters formed die 
chief subject of contention ; and that success^ in this 
particular, was more valued than a decisive vio* 
tery. But now almost all the provinces of the 
German empire were exhausted and laid waste. 
Provisions, horses and men, were wanting ; and 
of all these, a profusion was to be found in Hol- 
stein. If they should merely succeed in recruit-. 
mg their army in that province, providing subsist- 
ence for the horses and st^diers, and remounting 
the cavalry, the danger and difficulty of the at- 
tempt would be well repaid. It was, besides, o£ 
the highest importance, now that the negotiations 
for peace were commencing, to diminish the inju- 
riovs influence of Denaiark upon these delibeni* 
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tions, 10 delay the pacification itself » which seemed 
to be unfayourable to the Swedish crown, by sow- 
hig confusion among the parties interested, and, in 
reference to the question oi indemnification, to in- 
crease as much as possible the number of her 
conquests, in order the more securely to pre- 
serve those alone which she was anxious to re- 
tain. The state of the Danish kingdom at this 
time justified even greater hopes, could the at- 
tempt only be executed with rapidity and silence. 
The secret was in fact so well kept in Stockholm, 
that the Danish minister had not the slightest sus- 
picion of it ; and neither France nor Holland were 
admitted into the secret. Hostilities commenced 
without any previous declaration of war; and 
Torstensohn was in Holstein before any attack 
was expected. The Swedish troops, meeting with 
no resistance, poured like an inundation through 
this dutchy, and made themselves master of eveiy 
strong place, with the exception of Rensburg and 
Gluckstadt. Another army penetrated into Scho- 
nen, which made scarcely any greater resistance ; 
and nothing but the severity of the weather pre- 
vented their leader from passing the Lesser Baltic, 
and caiTying the war into Fuhnen and Zealand. 
The Danish fleet was unsuccessful at Femem; 
and Chiistian himself, who was on board, lost his 
right eye by a splinter. Cut oflF from all commu- 
nication with the distant force of the Emperor 
his ally, this King was on the point of seeing his 
whole kingdom overrun by the Swedes ; and the 
old prophecy of the celebrated Tycho Brake ap- 
peared likely to be fulfilled, that in the year 1644, 
Christian IV. 8houl4 wander in the greatest miaeiy 
from his dominions. 
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But the Emperor could not with indifVerenoe 
behold Denmark sacrificed to Swedeil, and the 
latter enriched by the spoils of the former king- 
dom. Though great difficulties lay in the way of 
so long a march through desolated provinces, he 
did not hesitate to despatch Count Gallas, who, 
after Piccolomini's retirement, had resumed the 
supreme command of the troops, with an army 
into Holstein. Grallas actually appeared in this 
dutchy, took Kei), and hoped, by a junction with 
the Danes, to shut up the Swedish army in Jut- 
land. Meantime the Hessians and the Swedish 
General Koenigsmark were kept in check by 
Hatzfeldt and the Archbishop of Bremen, the son 
of Christian IV. ; and the latter drawn into Saxony 
by an attack upon Meissen. But Torstensohn, 
with his newly augmented ai^my, penetrated through 
the unoccupied pass betwixt Scfaleswig and Sta- 
pelholm, met Gallas, and drove him along the 
whole course of the Elbe as far &s Bemburg, 
where the Imperialists formed a fortified camp. 
Torstensohn passed the Saal, and took up a posi- 
tion in the rear of the enemy, so as to cut off 
their communication with Saxony and Bohemia. 
Famine then found its way into their camp, and 
destroyed the greater part of the army ; nor was 
their wretched situation much bettered by their 
retreat to Magdeburg. The cavalry, which attempt- 
ed to escape into Silesia, was overtaken and rout- 
ed by Toratensohn near Juterbock; the rest of 
the army, after an ineffectual attempt to force its 
way sword in hand, was almost totally destroyed 
near Magdeburg. Of all his formidable force, 
Gallas brought back only a few thousand men, 
and the reputation of being a consummate master 
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iif the art of ra]iii];ig an airmy* After ibis uq$iic- 
eefisM attempt to relieTe him, the King of jy^ae^ 
mark s«ed for peaoe, which he obtained at Brem-* 
sebor in the year 1645, bat under the moat un- 
favourable conditicms. 

Torstensohn f<^lowed up hk victory ; and^ wlule 
Axel Lili^istem, one of the generals who com- 
mimded under hifia, overawed Saxony, and Koe- 
aigsmark subdued the whole cf Bremen, he him- 
self penetrated into Bohemia with 16,Q00 men 
and 80 cannon, and endeavoured a second time 
Ifo remove the war into the hereditary dominions 
ei Austria. Ferdinand, upon this intelligencey 
hastened to Prague in person, in order to animate 
the courage of the people by his presence ; and as 
a skilful general was so much wanted, and so lit* 
^ unanimity prevailed among the numerous lead** 
ere, he hoped to be able to act with more energy 
and activity in the immediate ndghbouihood of 
the theatre of war. By his directions, Hatsfeldl 
assembled the whole Austrian and Bavarian lorce^ 
and, contrary to his own inclination and advice» 
lR»rmed the Emperor s last army, and the last bul- 
wark of his states, in order of battle before the 
approaching enemy at Jankowit?, on the S4th of 
February 1645. Ferdinand depended upon hia 
eavalry, which was more numerous by 3000 than 
that of the enemy, and upon the promise of the 
Virgin Mary, who had appeared to him in a 
dveam, said given him assurance of a complete 
victory. 

Torstensohn, who was not aijcustomed to num- 
ber hjs antagonists, was not intimidated by the au- 
periority of the Imperialists. Even on the very 
first atta^ the left wing, which Goetsi, the General 
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of the Lejigne, had entangled in a veiy disBdraii- 
tageous position among marshes and thickets, was 
timiwn into complete^disorder, the Genera], with, 
the greater part of his men, killed, and nearly tho 
whole ammunition of the army taken. This wifor- 
tnnate commencement decided the fate of the day. 
The Swedes, constantly pressing forward, made 
' themselves masters of the important eminences* 
After a bloody contest of eight hours, a desperate 
attack on the part of the Imperial cavalry, and a 
vigorous resistance by the infantry, they remained 
in possession of the field. 2000 Austrians were 
killed upon the spot, and Uatzfeldt himself, ivith 
3000 men, taken prisoners. Thus, on the same 
day, did the Emperor lose his best general and 
his last army. 

This decisive victory at Jancowits, at once threw 
open to the enemy all the ten-itory of Austria. 
Ferdinand hastily fled to Vienna, to provide for 
the defence of that capital, and to save himself, 
bis family, and his treasures. The victorious 
Swedes soon poured, like an inundation, into Mo« 
ravia and Austria. After they had subdued near* 
]y the whole of Moravia, invested Brunn, taken 
po^ession of almost all the strong places and towns 
upon the Danube, and carried the intrenchments 
at the Wolf s-Bridge, near Vienna ; they at last 
appeared in sight of that capital, and the care 
which they took to fortify their conquests showed 
that their visit was likely to be one of some length. 
After a long and destructive circuit through every 
province of Germany, the stream of war had at 
last rolled backwards to its source, and the roar of 
the Swedish artillery now reminded the terrified 
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mhflbittttlB of duMe ballB wtiioh tba BobcanJap re- 
belt had, twenty- sevea yeturs ago» fired into Vie»* 
na. Similar actors too re-appeared upon the same 
theatre of war. TorBtenaohn invited Ragotsky^ 
the succesflor of Bethlem Gabor, to his assiBtance, 
as the Bohemian rebels had solicited that of his pre- 
decessor ; Upper Hungary was already inundated 
by his troc^Sy and his union with the Swedes was 
daily i^prehended. John Geoige of Saxony, 
driven to despair by the Swedes taking up theii 
quarters withm his territories, now adopted the 
hat and only expedient which remained to him, 
that of concluding a truca with Sweden, which was 
to be renewed from year to year till a general 
peace. The Emperor, thus lost a iiiendy while a 
new enemy was making his appearance upon hia 
frontier, and his confederates in other quarters of 
Germany were defeated. The French army had 
effiftced the disgrace of the defeat at DeuUingen 
by a brilliant campaign, and had given emploj^* 
ment to the whole force of Bavaria upon the Khine 
and in Snabia. Reinforced with fresh troops from 
France, which the great Tnrenne, already diatin- 
gubhed by his victories in Italy, brought to the 
assistance of the Duke of Enguien; they appeased 
on the 4th of August 1644, before Fribui^g, which 
had been lately taken by Mercy, and which waa 
BOW covered by him with bis whole army strong- 
ly intrenched. But all the impetuous valour of 
the French was exerted in vain against the finn- 
neas of the Bavarians, and the Duke of Enguien 
was compelled to retreat after a fruitless saoifiee 
of 6000 men. Mazarine shed teal's over this 
great loss, which Conde, who had no feeling for 
any thing but glory, disregarded. << A single night 
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this action has destroyed," The Bavarians, how- 
ever, were so much exhausted by this murderous 
battle, that, far from being ia a condition to relieve 
Austria, they were not even able to defend the 
banks of the Rhine. Spires, Worms and Manheim, 
surrendered; the strong fortress of Philipsburg 
was taken by famine ; and Mentz itself has- 
tened, by a timely submission, to disarm the con- 
querors* 

Austria and Moravia, however, were now freed 
from Torstensohn, as they had formerly been from 
lite Bohemians. Ragotzky, at the head of 25,000 
men, had penetrated Into the neighbourhood of the 
Swedish camp upon the Danube. But these rude 
and undisciplined bands merely laid waste the 
eonntry, and increased the distress which was b1» 
ready felt in the Swedish camp, instead of second* 
ing the operations of Torstensohn by any vigorous 
enterprise. To extort tribute from the Emperor, 
and money and effects from his subjects, was the 
object whicl\ called Ragotzky, like his predecessor 
Bethlem Gabor, into the field ; and both departed 
as soon as theii* object was attained. Ferdinand^ 
in ord^' to get quit of him, granted the barbarian 
whatever he asked, and, by a small sacrifice, freed 
his states of this formidable enemy. 

In the meantime, the main force of the Swedes 
hail been greatly weakened by a tedious encamp* 
meat before Brunn. Torstensohn, who command- 
ed in person, exhausted for four entire months his 
whole knowledge of military tactics in vain ; the 
obstinacy of the resistance was equal to that of the 
attack ; while the courage of the commandant, a 
Swedish deserter, who had no pardon to hq)e for, 
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was excited by despair. Hie ravsigefi earned by 
pestilential disorders, arising from famine, want of 
cleanliness, and tbe use of nnripe frait during their 
tedious encampment, with tbe sndden retreat of 
tbe Prince of Transylvania, at last compelled the 
Swedish leader to raise the siege. As all the 
passes npon the Dannbe were occupied, and his 
army greatly weakened by famine and sickness, he 
at last abandoned his enterprise against Austria 
and Moravia, and contented himself with securing 
a key to these provinces, by leaving behind him 
Swedish garrisons in the conquered fortresses. He 
then directed his march into Bohemia, whither he 
was followed by the Imperialists under the Arch- 
duke Leopold. Such places as had not been taken 
by the latter, were recovered, after his departure, 
by the Austrian General Bucheim ; so that, in the 
course of the following year, the Austrian frontier 
was again cleared of the enemy, and Vienna es- 
caped with the alarm which it had undergone. In 
Bohemia and Silesia too, the fortunes of the Swedes 
were very variable ; they traversed both countries 
without being able to maintain themselves in either. 
But if the designs of Torstensohn were not ac- 
companied with all the success which they were 
at first promised, they were at least productive of 
the most important consequences to the Swedish 
party. Denmark had been compelled to a peace. 
Saxony to a truce. The Emperor had been ren- 
dered more accommodating in the deliberations for 
a peace, and Sweden itself, bolder and more con- 
fident in its- bearing towards these crowns. Ha- 
ving thus nobly performed his duty, tbe author of 
these advantages retired, adorned with laurels, in- 
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to the txaaqniUity of pdvate life, and endaavourody 
hy reUrement, to regain his health. 
. By the retreat of Torstensohn, the Emperor wa* 
reliered from an irmption on the side of Bohemia. 
But a new danger soon threatened the Austrian 
frontier from Swabia and Bavaria. Turenne who 
had separated from Cond6) and gone into SwaBia, 
had, in the year 1645, been totally defeated by 
Mercy near Mergentheim ; and the victorious Ba- 
varians, under their brave leader, poured into 
Hesse. But the Puke of Eng^ien, immediately 
hastened with considerable succours from Alsace 
to Koenigsmark from Moravia, and the Hessianfl 
from the Rhine, to recruit the defeated army, and 
tbd Bavarians were once mpre driven back to the 
extremity of Suabia. They at last posted them-i 
selves at the village of AUershein, near Nordlin- 
gen» in order to cover the Bavarian frontier. But 
the impetuosity of the Duke of Enguien was in-f 
timidated by no obstacle. He led forward his 
troops against the hostile batteries^ and a battle 
took place, which the heroic resLstauce of the Ba* 
Tarians rendered most obstinate and bloody : till at 
last the death of the great Mercy, the skill of Tu- 
renne, and the iron firmness of the Hessians, de- 
cided tl^ day in favour of the allies. But even 
this second barbarous sacrifice of life had little in- 
fluence on the course of the war, or the negotia^ 
tions for peace. The French army, exhausted by 
this bloody contest, was still farther weakened by 
the departure of the Hessians, and the Bavarians 
being reinforced by the Archduke Leopold, Tu^ 
renne was again obliged hastily to recross the 
Bhine. 

The retreat of the Fr^ch enabled the enemy to 
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tarn dieir whole force against tbe Swedes in Bo- 
hemia. Gnstayos Wrangel> no unworthy emcees- 
sor of Banner and Torstensohn, had, in the year 
1646, obtained the supreme command of the Swe- 
dish army, which, besides the flying corps of Koe-* 
Bigsmark, and the numeroos garrisons dispersed 
tliroughont the empire, amounted to about 8000 
horse, and 15,000 foot. The Archduke, after re- 
inforcing his army, which amounted to 24,000 
men, with twelve Bavarian regiments of caval- 
ry, and eighteen regiments of infimtry, moved a- 
gainst Wrangel, in hopes of being able to over- 
whelm hun by his superiority, before Koenigsmaric 
could join him, or the French effect a diversion in 
his fiftvour. Wrangel, however, did not await hi» 
arrival, but hurried through Upper Saxony to the 
Weser, where he took Hoester and Paderbom. 
From thence he moved into Hesse, in order to 
form a Junction with Turenne, and, at his camp 
at Weimar, was joined by the flying corps oi 
Koenigsmark. But Turenne, restrained by the 
orders of Mazarine, who had beheld with jedousy 
the warlike prowess and increasing pride of the 
Swedes, excused himself on account of the pres- 
sing necessity of defending the frontier of France 
CHI the side of the Netherlands, as the Flemings 
had this year failed to make the diversion which 
they promised. But as Wrangel continued to press 
his demand with vigour, and a longer opposition 
might have excited the suspicions of the Swedes, 
or induce them to conclude a private treaty widi 
Austria, 'Turenne at last obtained the wished for 
permission to join the Swedish army. 

The junction took place at Giessen, and they 
now felt themselves strong enough to make head 
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againftt the enemy. The lalter had followed the 
Swedes into Hease, in order to cat off their pro« 
visiona^ and to prevent their union with Turenme. 
In both these attempts they had been unsiiGeesso 
fill ; and the Imperialists now saw thMnselres cat 
off from the Maine, and exposed to llie greatest 
want from the loss of their magazines. Wrangel 
svAiled himself of their weakness to exeente an 
enterprise, by which he hoped to give a new di- 
rection to the war. He, too, had adopted the 
maxim of his predecessor, to carry the war into 
the Anstrian States. But disfmayed by the unfor- 
tunate issue of Torstensohn 8 ent^rise, he hoped 
to gain his end with more cartainty and effect by 
another way. He resolyed to follow the course 
of the Danube, and to penetrate into the Austrian 
territories through the midst of Bavaria. A si- 
milar, plan had. been purposed by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, which he had been unable to executie, from 
the approach of WaUenstein s army, and the dan- 
ger of Saxony. Duke Bernard moving in his 
footsteps, and more fortunate than Gustavus A- 
dolphus, had spread his victorious bann^s between 
the Iser and the Inn ; but he too was arrested 
in his course, and was compelled to retire be- 
fwe an enemy superior in number. Wrangel now 
boped to accomplish the object in which his pre- 
decessors had ffuled, the more so as the Imperial 
and .Bavarian army was far in his rear upon the 
Lahn, and could only reach Bavaria by a long 
uarch through Franconia and the Upper Palatinate.: 
He moved hastily upon the Danube, defeated a 
Bavarian corps near Donauwerth, and passed that 
river as well as the Lech without i-esistance. But 
by the unsuccessful siege of Augsburg he gave the 
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Imiwmbfels tkae, not <ml]r to retiere tkst dty^ bnl 
also to tepnke faun as fiir as LauBgen. No somier^ 
h o ffgyef, had they turned tovrards Swabia, in order 
to remotre the war hem ihe Bairarian iiroiitiery than 
he seized die opporttfaity, repassed the Ledi, and 
maintained the passage i^nat the Impenalista 
tfaemselres. BaTttria now lay open and defence^ 
less hmSfxe htm ; the French and Swedes poured 
into it like a tocrent, and the soldier ind^nnified 
himself for the dangess he -had naderg^ne, by the 
most frightfal ontsages, n^heries^ and extovt&OBB« 
Hie arrival of the Imperial troops, who at last 
Inoceeded in passing the Leeh at Thserhaufrteny 
only increased the misery of this coontryy wlucb 
was plvndered without distinction by £riend awl 
faOk 

'And now, for the first time dwring the whole 
course of this war, the courage of Maximilian, 
which ha4 stood unshaken amidst the calamitiea 
ef eight-and-twenty years, began to warer. Fer- 
dinand II., his fschool-compaaion at Ingolstadt^ 
and the friend of his yoa^i) was no mine ; and 
with tiie death of this friend and benefactor, ware 
dissolved the strongest ties which had linked the 
£lect<N* to llie House of Austria. To the father 
he had been attached by habit, by inclination, and 
by gratitude ; the son was a stranger to ins heart, 
and with him he was oonnected by no other ties 
than those of state policy. 

These aceordii^ly were the mottres whicli the 
artifiees of Fnace now put in operalaoii, in order 
to detach him from the Austrian dUance, and to 
induce him tp lay -down his arms. It was not 
mthottt important reasons, that Maiarine had so 
far concealed his jealonsy of the inoreasiog power 



it Sweden, as to allow tlie Frcffich to ac(!<ympaiiy 
the Swedes imto Bavaria. His intentioii was, tfaM 
Bavaria should be exposed to idl the horrors of 
war, in order that the stahbomness of Maxlmitiaii 
might be subdued by necessity aodd despuir, and 
the Emperor deprived of his fii«t and last ally. 
Brandenburg had, under its great sovereign, ei»^ 
braced the neutrality ; Saxony had been compelled 
to do so from necessity ; the war in France pre« 
vented the Spaniards from taking any part in thai 
0f Germany ; Denmaric had withdrawn from di^ 
tlieatre of war after the peaoe wilJi Sweden ; tend. 
Poland had been disarmed by a long trace. If 
liiey could succeed in detaching the Elector of 
Bavaria also from the Austrian alliance, the Em^ 
fetor woidd be left, witlunit a Mend in Germanjj^^ 
Irt the mercy of ihe allied powers. 

Ferdinaiid III. perceived the 'danger in whidi 
km ataod, and l^t no means untried to avert it. 
But the Elector of Bavaria had been persuaded 
tfant the Spankrds alone were dii^ciined to peace, 
«hm1 that Spanish influence alone induced ^he Em^ 
fieror to resist a cessation of hostilities. Maxi*- 
nilian hated the Spaniards, and had never forgiven 
^eir opposition to his ckims on the Palatine £- 
leetorste. Gould it then be supposed that, in or- 
der to gratify this hostile power, he should see his 
people sacrificed, his country laid waste, and his 
«wn fortunes rumed, when, by a cessation of hos^ 
titles, he might relieve himself from all these dis- 
tresses, procure for his people the repose of which 
they Mood so much in need, and peifaaps aoeele- 
fBle the arrmd of a general peace ? AH doubti 
diaappeared ; and, convtnoed of the necessity of 
vot. II.. z ' 
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ikk slepy fae tkiM^ht he suffideatly f ulAlled hii 
duty to the Emperor, if he procured for him idflo 
the benefit of the trace. The depnties of the 
three Crowns and of Bavaria met at Ulm to adr 
just the conditions of the ceesation of hostalitiesL 
But it was soon evident, from the instmctions of 
the Austrian ambassador, that it was not the in- 
tention of the Emperor to further this object, bat 
if possible to prevent it. It was obviously 
sary to render the truce acceptable to the S^ 
who had the advantage, and had more to hope 
than to fear from the continuation of the war, ia- 
etead of endeavouring to render it obnaxious to 
them by harsh conditions. They were the coil- 
querors ; and yet the Emperor ventured to dictale 
to them. In the first transports of th^ indigni^ 
tion, the Swedish ambassadors were on the poiHt 
of leaving the Congress, and the French were the 
first to have recourse to threats in order to detaa 
them. 

The Electa of Bavaria having thus failed in his 
good mtentions to include the Emperor in the bfr* 
nefit of the truce, now thought himself justified m 
attending to bis own interests. Tliough the truce 
was to be dearly purchased, he did not hesitate 4e 
accede to the conditions. He agreed to allow the 
Swedes to extend their quarters in Swabia and 
Franconia, and to confine his own to Bavaria and 
the Palatinate. The conquests which he had 
made in Swabia were ceded to the allies, wlio, on 
their part, restored to him what they had taken 
from Bavaria. Cologne and Hesse .Cassel were 
also included in the truce. After the conclusion 
of this treaty, upon the 14th March 1647, the 
French and Swedes left Bavaria, and, in order not 
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t» intefl^e with eaeh other, tcrok up diffbrent 
qtitirteiis, the former in the Duteby of Wurteui- 
bep^, the latter in Upper Swabia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lake of Bode. On the extreme 
north of this Lake, and on the most southern fi^on- 
tier of Swabia, the Austrian town of Bregentz, by 
its steep and narrow passes, seemed to bid de** 
fiance to every attack i and accordingly, the whole 
smrounding peasantry had taken refuge with their 
property in this natural fortress. The rich booty 
which the store of provisions it contained gave 
reason to expect, and the advanti^e of posses* 
song 8 pass into the Tyrol, Switzerland, and 
Italy, induced the Swedii^ general to venture an 
attack upon this supposed ilnpregnable pass and 
town. Meantime Tnrenne, according to agree- 
menty had marched into Wurtembeig, who'e he 
(»»mpelled the Landgrave of Darmstadt and the 
Elector of Mentz to imitate the example of Ba- 
▼aria, and to embrace the neutrality. 

And now, at last, the great object of the policy 
of France seemed to be attained, that of expo- 
mg the Emperor, deprived of the support of 
llie League, and of his Protestant allies, to the 
United force of two crowns, and of dictating to 
bim, sword in hand, the conditions of peace. An 
army, not exceeding 12,000, was all that re- 
mained to him of his formidable power ; and this 
force, he was under the necessity of intrusting 
to the command of a Calvinist, the Hessian de- 
serter Melander, the war having deprived him 
of all his best generals. But as this war had 
been remarkable for the sudden changes of for- 
tune it displayed ; and as every calculation of 
slate policy had been frequently baffled by some 
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tnddeii ocemntace, the imn^ in dib cMe dw- 
a|i{HHnted expectation; and the fiitteil power oC 
Anstria, after a brief criaisy again attained a fcar- 
midaUe snperiority. The jealousy which Fiance 
entertained towards Swedea, presented it firom 
pennitting the total niin of the Empenv, or al« 
lowing the Swedes to obtain a preponderance in 
Germany, which migbt have been destmctiTe to 
France herself. Accordingly, the French miiustes 
did not avail himself of tibe distress of Austria ; 
and the anny of Tnreniie» separating itself from 
that of Wraagel, withdrew to the frontier of the 
Netherlands. WniQgel, indeed, made the atK 
tempt, after moying from Swabia into Franconti^ 
tfddng Schweinfort, and ineorponUang the Im- 
perial gairis<m of that place with his own army, 
to make his way into BoheBli2^ and laid siege to 
Egra, the key of that kingdom. In order to re* 
lieve this fortress, the Emperor pat his last army 
in motion, and placed himself at its head. But 
the circnit vflnA he was ob%ed to take, in order 
to avoid the States of Von Schlick, the President 
of the Cooncil of War, delayed his march ; and 
before his arrival, Egra was already taken. Both 
armies now approached each other ; and a deci- 
sive battle was expected* as both were suffering 
from want, as the Imperialists were superior in 
number, and both camps were separated from 
each other only by the intrenchments between 
them. But the Imperialists contented themselves 
with keeping close to the enemy, and harassing 
them by skirmishes, by famine, and fatiguing 
marches, until the negotiations wl^ich bad been 
opened with^Bavaria s^uld be brought to a hew- 
ing. 
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The neutrality of Bavaiia was a mortification 
which the Imperial Court could never pardon ; 
and, after in vain attempting to prevent it, they 
now determined, if possible, to turn it to advan- 
ti^e. Several officera of the Bavarian army had 
been irritated by the step of their master, which 
at once reduced them to inactivity, and imposed 
a burdensome restraint on their restless disposi- 
tion. Even the brave John De Worth was at the 
head of the malcontents, and, excited by the Em- 
peror, he formed the design of seducing the whole 
army from the service of the Elector, and leading 
it over to the Emperor. Ferdinand did not blush 
to patronise this act of treachery against the most 
trusty ally of his father. He issued formal pro- 
clamations to the Electoral troops, in which he 
reminded them that they were the troops of the 
empire, which the Elector had merely command- 
ed in name of the Emperor. Maximilian fortu- 
nately detected the plot in sufBcient time to ena- 
ble him to anticipate and prevent it by the most 
rapid and effective measures. 

This disgraceful step, on the part of the Empe- 
ror, Would have justified a reprisal, but Maximi- 
lian was too old a statesman to listen to the voice 
of passion, where policy alone was concerned. 
He had failed to derive from the truce the advan- 
tages he expected. Far from tending to accelerate 
a general peace, this partial truce had had a per- 
nicious influence upon the negotiations at Munster 
and Osnaburg, by extending the demands, and in- 
creasing the confidence of the allies. The French 
and Swedes had removed from Bavaria ; but, by 
the loss of his quarters in the Swabian Circle, he 

z2 
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iM>w saw bimseif eompelled Uk exhaust his own 
territories hy the subsistence of his troops> unleos 
he should at once resolve to disband them, and to 
throw aside his arms at the very moment when 
strength alone seemed to be the arbiter of right. 
But, before embracing either of these certain eyik, 
^ he determined to tty a third step, the isstie id 
which was at least less certain, that of renouncing 
the truce and resuming the war. 

This resolution, and the assistance which h» 
immediately despatched to the Empenir in Bohe* 
mia, threatened the i-uin . of the Swedes, and 
Wrangel waa compelled in haste to evacuate that 
country, He retired through Thuringia into West^ 
phalia and Lunenburg, in order to form a junction 
with the French army under, Torenne, while the 
Imperial and Bavarian army Tollowed him to the 
Weser, under Melander and Gronsfeld. His ruin 
was unavoidable if he should be overtaken by the 
enemy before bis junction with Turenne ; but the 
same principle which had formerly saved the £m« 
peror, now proved the salvation of the Swedes* 
Even amidst all the fury of the conquest, the course 
of the wai* was guided by cold calculations of pru- 
dence, and the vigilance of the different courts 
increased, as the prospect of peace approached* 
The Elector of Bavaria could not allow the Em- 
peror to obtain so decisive a preponderance, or 
the general peace to be delayed by any sudden al? 
teration of affairs. Every change of fortune was 
important, now when the treaty was on the point 
of being concluded, and when the disturbance of 
the balance of power amoDg the contracting par- 
ties, might at once annihilate the work of yeara^ 
destroy the fruit of long and tedious negfociations, 
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aHil fMay ^ repose of aU Europe. If France 
could engiige tQ restrain the Swedish crown with« 
in due bounds, and to indemnify the Swedes for 
their assistance in a hk and reasonable manner^i 
the Elector of Bavaria silently undeitook the same 
task with his ally the Emperor, and determined, 
by prudently dealing out his assistance, to retain 
fhe fate oi Austria in his hands : And now that 
the power of the Emperor threatened once more 
1^ attain a dangerous ^periqrity, Maximili^ at 
OBce ceased to pursue the Swedes. He was also 
l^raid of reprissJs upon the part of France, which 
Jiad threatened to direct Turenne's whole force ^-r 
gainst him, if he allowed bis troops to crpss the 

We^er* 

. Melander, preyented by the Bavarians from pur- 
suing Wn^ngel, creased by Jei^a and Erfurt into 
{Jesse, and appeared as a formidable enemy in 
t}ie country which be had foi-merly defended. If 
it was the desire of revenge against his • former 
«ov0reign which induced him to chuse Hesse as 
^he scene of his ravages, he gratified tliat passion 
tp the utmost. Under the scourge of this tyrant, 
the miseries pf that unfortunate countiy reached 
^ height. But he soon h^d reason to regret thaty 
in the choice of his quarters he had listened to the 
fUctate9 of revenge, rather than of prudence. In 
this exhausted country bis army was oppressed by 
want, while Wrangel was recruiting bis strength, 
and remounting his cavalry in Lunenburg. Too 
We^k to maintain his wretched quarters against 
the Swedish general, when he opened the cam- 
paign in the winter of 1648, and marched as;ainst 
Hesie, be ^as obliged to retire with disgrace, and 
XfHtfi refii^e on the banks of the Danube. 
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Franoe had once mofe disappoinled die expee* 
tations of Sweden ; and the army of Tnrenne, di»- 
Regarding the remonstrances of Wrange), had re- 
mained upon the Rhine. The Swedish leader 
revenged himself, hy drawing into his service the 
cavalry of Weimar, which had left that of France, 
though, hy this step, he increased, still farther, the 
jealousy of that power. Tnrenne at last received 
permission to join the Swedes ; and the last cam- 
paign of this eventful war, was now opened by 
the united armies. They drove Melander before 
them along the Danube, threw supplies into Egra, 
which was then besieged by the Imperialists, and 
defeated the Imperial and Bavarian armies on the 
Danube, which ventured to oppose them at Sus- 
marshausen. In this action Melander was mort- 
ally wounded, and the Bavarian General Grons- 
feld then placed himself on the farther side of the 
Lech, in order to prevent the enemy's entrance 
into Bavaria. 
>^y'<> But GuBtovufl was not more fortunate than 
Tilly, who, in this same portion, had sacrificed his 
Hfe for Bavaria. Wrangel and Turenne chose the 
same passage over the river, which was distin- 
guished by the victory of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
accomplished it by means of the same advances 
which had fiavoured their predecessor. Bavaria 
was now a second time overrun, and the breach 
of the truce punished by the severest treatment of 
its inhabitants. Maximilian sought shelter in Salz- 
burgh, while the Swedes crossed the Iser, and 
forced their way as far as the Inn. A violent and 
continued rain, which in a few days swelled this 
inconsiderable stream into a broad river, once more 
saved Austria from this threatening danger. The 
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eO0M(y ten times attempted to fonn a bulge of 
boats over the Inn, and as often it was de- 
stroyed by the current. Nerer duriog the whole 
course of the war had the terror of the Catholics, 
be^i so great as at the present moment* when the 
6B«my v/ere in the centre of BaYariai and whera 
no general remraed who could be opposed to a 
Tursane, a Wrangel, and a Koenigsmark* At last 
the fam¥e Piecotomiui arri?ed from the Nether- 
lands to take the oommand of the wreck of the 
bsperialists. The allies had, by their own ravagea 
In Bshemia» rendered their subaisteAoe m that 
Qonntry difficulty and were at last compelled by 
vant to retreat intp the Upper Fblatinatey where 
die news of the peaoe put a period to their ac- 
tivity. 

Koenigsmarky with his iymg caxfs^ had ad- 
vanced towards Bohemia, where Ernest Odowal- 
aky, a disbanded captain, who had been disabled 
In the Imperial senricoy and theu dismissed with- 
out a pension, suggested to him a plan for sur- 
prising the Lesser side of the city of Prague* 
Koenigsmark successfully accomplished the attempt, 
and acquired the reputation of closing the Thirty 
Yeats' War by its last briiliant enterprise. This 
decisiye stroke, which vanquished at last the 
Emperor's irresolution, cost the Swedes only the 
loss of a single man. But the Old Town, the 
Ifuger half of Prague, which is divided into two 
parts by the Moldau, by Its vigorous resistance 
wearied out the efforts of the Palatine Charles 
Gustavus, the successor of Christina, who trnd ar- 
, rived from Sweden with fresh troops, and had 

assembled the whole Swedish force in Bohemia 
and Silesia before its walls. The approach of 
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wintet at lasl drove the besiegert into winter 
quarters, and, in the meantime, the intelligence 
arrived that a peace had be^i signed at Miinstev 
on the 24th 0(^ber. 

The colossal labonr attending the compietioii 
of this solemn and ever memorable ti*eaty, which 
is known by the name of the peace of Westphalia; 
the endless obstacles which were to be snrmoimt- 
ed ; the contendii^ interests which it was neces- 
sary to reconcile ; the chain of circamstanceo 
which necessarily concorred in order to terminate 
lliis tedious, bat precious and p^manent wotk of 
state policy ; the di^Sicnllies which attended tfie 
very opening of the negociations, maintaining thrai 
when opened amidst die ever varjring vicissitades 
of the war ; finally concluding the conditions of 
peace, and still more the carrying them into exe« 
cntion ; what were the conditions of this peace ; 
what each contending power gained or lost by the 
toils and sufferings of a thirty years' war, what 
influence it exerted upon the general system of 
European policy ;— these considerations must be 
left to another pen. The history of the peace of 
Westphalia constitutes a whole as important as 
the history of the war itself. A mere iDbridgment 
of it would reduce to a mere skeleton one of the 
most interesting and characteristic monuments of 
human policy and passions, and deprive it of every 
feature calculated to fix the attention of the public, 
for which I write, and of which I now respectfully 
take my leave. 
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OF 



COUNTS EGMONT AND HORN, 



TRIAL AND EXECUTION 

O-B THE ^ 

COUNTS iEGMONT AND HORN. * 



The two Comits, some weeks after their arrest, 
teere despatched to Ghent under an escoi*! of 
3000 Spanish soldiers, where ihey were [detained 
in the citadel for more than dight months. Their 
trial took place in form, before the Council of 
Twelve^ which had been appointed by the Duke to 
take cognizance of the past disturbances in Brus- 
aelsy while the charge of conducting the proceed- 
ings was assigned to the Procurator-General, John 

* Tho two pieces which follow — the Trial of Counts 
Bgmont and Horn, and the Siege of Antwerp— were in» 
tended to fonn portioiDs of the second volume of the His-' 
tary of the Revolt of the Netheriands» which Schiller 
never lived to complete. Being in no way connected witli 
the portion of the work which is completed (tlie latter in 
particular relating to an event nearly twelve years after 
the date at which Schiller's History closes), we have given 
them a place in this volume. The Trial of the two Counts 
appeared for the first time in the Thalia, No. 8, and the 
Siege of Antwerp in the Horen for 1795. 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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Dubois. That agdnst Coniit Egmmit <MHitaiaied 
ninety different charges, that which was directed 
against Count Horn sixty. Every innocent ac- 
tion, every omission on the part of these noble- 
men, was construed upon the principle which Alba 
had established in the outset, that the two Counts, 
in conjunctiqu with the Prince .<^ Orange, had 
planned the downfall of the royal authority in die 
Nedierlands, and had attempted to usurp the go- 
vernment of the provinces. The expulsion of 
Granvella, Egmont*s mission to Madrid, the cim- 
f^deiation of the Gueux, the concessions whi<^ 
they had made to the Protestants within their own 
districts : all were supposed to be connected with, 
and to bear reference to, this preconcerted plan. 
Thus tke inost trifling occurrences became import- 
tint, and one action was darkened and discoloured by 
another. By thus treating every separate article 
as amounting to the crime of leze-majestie, their 
condemnation would be the better bpme oat and 
justified by the union of the whole. 

The chaises were transmitted to the prisonen, 
with orders to answer them in five days. After 
doing so, they were allowed to choose defend- 
ers and advocates, who were permitted to obtain 
free access to the prisoners. But as they were 
accused of treason, none of their Mends were al- 
lowed to visit them. Count Egmont made choice 
of the Seigneur de Landas, and of some distin- 
guished advocates in Brussels; 

Their first step was to protest against the compe- 
tency of the tribunal) as in their character of Knights 
of the Golden Fleece, tliey were amenable only to 
the jurisdiction of the King himself, as Grand Master 
of that order. . But their protest was rejected, and 
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they w^G ordered to produce their witnesses, fiidl- 
ing which, they were to be proceeded against m 
coniumatiam. Egmont had most satisfactorily an- 
swered eighty-two of the articles of accusation ^ 
while Count Horn had refuted the charges against 
him clause by clause. The accusation and defence 
are still in existence ; and, upon that defence, they 
would have been acquitted by any impartial tri- 
bunal. The Fiscid pressed for the production of 
their witnesses, and the Duke of Alba issued re- 
peated orders to accelerate the proceedings. They 
delayed however, from one week to another, by 
renewing their protest against the" competency of 
the tribunal. The Duke at last assigned them a 
term of nine days to adduce their witnesses ; and, 
after the elapse of that period, they were to be 
pronounced guilty, and debarred from any iarthef 
defence. 

While these proceedings were in progress, the 
relations and friends of the two Counts were not 
idle. Egmont*s wife, bom a Dtitchess of Barariai 
addressed petitions to the German Princes of the 
Empire, to the Emperor, and to the King of Spain. 
The Countess of Horn, the mother of the impri- 
soned Count, who was in terms of friendship or 
relationship with the first reigning families in Ger-' 
many, was not less active. All of them loudly 
protested against this illegal proceeding, and plead- 
ed strongly the freedom of the Empire, to which 
Count Horn, as Count of the Empire, had special 
claims, the liberties of the Netherlands, and the 
privileges of the order of the Golden Fleece. The 
Countess of Egmont succeeded in interesting al'' 
most all the German Courts for her husband ; the 
King of Spain aud his Viceroy were besieged with 
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iotercesaioos, which were refenred by the one to 
thf) other, aad hiugbed at by both. The Countess 
of Horn collected certificates from all the Knighta 
of the Golden Fleece in Spain, (jermany, and Italy, 
in order to prove the prinlegea of the order. Alba 
rejected them, declanng, that in the present case» 
they were entitled to no weight. <^ The crimes," 
he said, " of which th^ Counts were accused, had 
taken place in matters relatingto the provinces of 
tho Netherlands, and he (the I)uke)thad been ap- 
ppinted by the King sole judge in the affairs of the 
Netherlands.'* 

Tha Fiscal had been allowed four months to 
pi'qiare his accusation, and five had been allowed 
the two Counts to arrange their defence. But in- 
sXfifid of employing their time and trouble in the 
pro(|uction of evidence, which perhaps woqld have 
availed them but little, they prefen-ed wasting il^ 
U{ protests against their judges, whidi were of still 
1<^8S service to them. 'By ^e former they would 
have apparently delayed the sentence, and by gain- 
ing time, the strong efforts made by their friends 
in their behalf, might have produced sofne effect. 
But by their obstinate resistance to the competen- 
cy of the tribunfd, they afforded the Duke of Alba 
a handle for cutting short the proceedings. -After 
the elapse of the last appointed term, 5th of June 
1658, they were de^^lared guilty by the Council of 
'^fwelve, and, on the 4th of that ^lonth, sentence of 
4eath was pronounced against them* 

The execution of twenty-five Flemish gentle- 
inen, which took place during three successive 
days at the market-place of Brussels, was the ter- 
rible prelude to th^ fate which awaited the two 
Counts. John Casembrot Von Beckerzeel, se- 
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cretary to Count Egmont, was one of these un- 
fortunates, who was thus rewarded for his fidelity 
to his master, which he had maintained even upon 
the rack, and for the zeal which he had displayed 
in the King's service against the Iconoclasts. The 
rest had either heen taken with arms in their hands, 
or arrested and condemned as traitors, on account 
of the part which they had formerly taken in the 
petition of the nobles. 

The Duke had reason to hasten the execution 
of the sentence. Count Louis of Nassau had gi- 
ven battle to Count Aremberg, near the convent 
of Heiligerlee in Groningen, and had fortunately 
defeated him. Immediately after his victory, he 
advanced against Groningen, to which he laid 
siege. The success of his arms had raised the 
courage of his party, and the Prince of Orange, 
bis brother, was advancing with an army to his as- 
sistance. All these circumstances rendered the 
presence of the Duke necessary in these remote 
provinces ; but he could not venture to leave Brus^* 
sels till the fate of these two important captives 
was decided. The whole nation was enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to them, a feeling which was in- 
creased rather than diminished by their unfortun- 
ate fate. Even the Catholic party disapproved of 
the execution of these distinguished noblemen. 
The slightest advantage gained over the arms of 
the Duke by the rebels, or even the report of such 
in Brussels, might be sufficient to produce a revo* 
lution in the town, and to set these noblemen at 
liberty. Besides the petitions and intercessions on 
the part of the German Princes of the Empire, ad- 
dressed both to the King of Spain and himselfy 

2 A 8 
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daily increased, so mnch bo, that Maunilian II. 
ventured to assure the Countess of Egmont, that 
she had nothing to fear for the life of her husband. 
These powerful efforts might at last induce the 
King to alter his views in favour of the prisoners. 
He might, even trusting to the usual rapidity of 
his Viceroy's operations, apparently yield to tlie 
representations of these Princes, and recall the 
sentence, in the assurance that his mercy would 
come too late. All these considerations disposed 
the Duke to permit as little delay as possible in 
the execution of the sentence. 

^xt day both Counts were brought under a 
guard of 3000 Spaniards, from the citadel of Ghent 
to Brussels, and were imprisoned in the Brodtfaaus, 
in the great square. Next morning the council 
was assembled, the Duke appeared in person ac- 
cording to custom, and the two sentences, which 
had been folded and sealed up, were opened and 
publicly read by the Secretary Prantz. Both Counts 
were found guilty of treason, as having favoui'ed 
and fuithered the detestable conspiracy of the 
Prince of Orange ; protected the confederated No- 
bles, and been guilty of various misdemeanours 
against the King and the Church within their go- 
vernments. Both were to be publicly beheaded, 
theu' heads exposed upon pikes, and not to be re- 
fnoved without the express orders of the Duke. 
The sentence was signed only by the Duke and 
the Secretary Prantz, no trouble being taken to 
procure the approbation of the other members of 
the Council. 

It was during the night between the 4th and 
Sth of June, that the sentence was brought to the 
prisoners, who had already gone to rest. The 
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Duke bad placed it in the hands of the Bishop of 
Ypros, Mai'tin Rhithove, whom he had expressly 
summoned to Brussels to prepare the prisoners 
for death. The Bishop, upon receiving this com* 
mission, threw hinaself at the Dukes feet, and, 
with teai-s in his eyes, entreated him to pardon* 
or at least to delay, the execution of the prisoners. 
But he received the . harsh ai^d stem answer, that 
he had beeu sent for from Ypres, not to oppose 
the sentence, but to render it more tolerable to 
the unfortunate noblemen througfi his consolations. 
Its contents were first communicated to Coimt 
Eginont. " This is in truth a severe sentence, ** 
exclaimed the Coiint with a pale countenance* and 
faltering voice, " I did not think that I had so 
offended his Majesty, as to deserve such treat- 
ment. B^t if it must be so, I submit to my fate 
udth resignation. May my death expiate my of- 
fence, and save my wife and children from suffer- 
ing by my errors. This favour at least, metliinks* 
my past services entitle me to. I will bear deatl^ 
with calmness, since God and my King will have 
it so. " He then pressed the Bishop solemnly and 
sincerely to tell him if there was no hope of par- 
don. When he was told there was none, he con- 
fessed himself, and received the sacrament from 
the priest, whom he accompanied in the niass with 
the mpst fervent piety. He asked him what pray^ 
er was the best, and most suited to his last mo- 
ments. On his c^nswering that he knew no prayer 
inpre effective than thfit which hafl been left by 
Christ himself, he impiediately began to recite the 
Icord's prayer. The thoughts of his family inter- 
impted him ; he called for pen and ink, and wiote 
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two lettera, one to his wife, the other to the King 
of Spain, the latter of which was in these terms : 

« Sire, 

" I hare this monung read the sentence 
which yonr Majesty has been pleased to pronounce 
against me. Far as I have ever been from at- 
tempting any thing against the pereon or the ser- 
vice of yonr Majesty, or against the only tme and 
venerable Catholic religion, I submit with patience 
to the fate which God has been pleased to ap- 
point for me. If, dnrtng the past disturbances, I 
have done, advised, or omitted any thing that 
seemed contrary to my duty, be assured that it 
has proceeded from the best intentions, and was 
forced npon me by the pressure of circumstances. 
I therefore pray your Majesty to pardon such er- 
roi-s, and, in consideration of my past services, to 
deal leniently with my poor wife and my itnforta- 
nate children and servants. In this hope, I re- 
commend myself to the infinite mercy of God. 

Your Majesty's most Mthitd 

vassal and subject. 
La MORAL, Count Egmont.** 
Brussels^ btk of June 1568. 

Tliis letter he placed in the hands of the Bishop, 
with particular instructions ; and, for the greater 
security, sent a copy, written with his own hand, 
to the State Counsellor Viglius, the most lenient 
member of the Senate, by whom there is no reason 
to doubt it was transmitted to the King. The 
family of the Count again received possession of 
their estates, their fiefs and rights, which, by vir- 
tue of the sentence, were forfeited to government. 
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MeaatuiBe a scaffold had been epo^ in the 

market-place of Brussels, in front of the Stadt- 
hau8| on which two poles with iron points were 
foed, and the whole covered with blacH doth* 
Ti^enty-two companies of the Spanish garrison 
surrounded the scaffold^ a pre^^ution which was 
bv no means superfluous* Betwixt ten and eleven 
the Spanish guard appeared in the chamber of the 
Count; they were provided with cords to bind 
the hands^ c^cording to custom. This however 
he resisted, ^d declared that hf was williog and 
ready to die. He had himself cut o£f the collar 
0|f |u9 dress^ in order to enable the executioner 
more ^easily to perform his duty. He wore a 
iMght-gown of red damask, and over this a black 
Squish mantle, trimmed with ^old lace. In this 
garb he appeared upon the sca£fold. ^e was ac- 
companied by Don Julian Romero, the maitre de 
camp, a Spanish Captain na.med Salinas, and the 
Bishop of Ypres. The Grand Provost of Coi^r^ 
with a red sti^ in his hand, was seated on horse- 
back at ^e foot of the scaffold ; the executioner 
was concealed beneath. 

Egmont had at first wished to address the peo- 
ple from the scaffold ; but the Bishop represented 
to him, that he eith^ would not be heard, or that 
the piopulape in their present disposition might be 
easily impelled to acts of violence, which could 
Qnly have the effect of ruiuing his friends. He then 
abandoned the idea. He walked with dignity for 
^oii^e minutes up and down the scaffold, and hr 
meoted th^t ho was not allownl to die a more ho- 
nourable death for his King and country. Even 
to the last he had been unable to persuade himself 
that the King was in earnest, ^or that he meant to 
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proceed any fbrther than a meiie terror of an ex- 
ecution. As the dedsire moment approached 
when he was to receiye the last sacrament, as he 
still gazed aronnd, and no prospect of aid ap- 
proached, he tnmed to Jalian Romero, and asked 
him once mote, if there was no hope of pardon* 
JnKan Romero shrugged his shouldefis, looked on 
the gronnd, and was silent. 

He llien fixed his teeth firmly together, threw 
aside his mantle and robe, knelt down upon the 
cushion, and prepared for his last deyotions. The 
Bishop gave him the cmcifix to kiss, and adminis- 
tered to him extreme miction ; after which ^be 
Count made a sign to him to leave hinu He drew 
a silk cap over his eyes, and in that position a* 
waited the blow. The body and the blood thai 
flowed from it were immediately concealed from 
the eyes of the populace by a black cYoth. 

The deadly stroke seemed to fall upon the heart 
of every inhabitant of Brussels who surrounded 
the scaffold. The appalling stillness was broken 
only by loud sobs. The Duke himself, who wit-» 
nessed the execution from a window, wiped his 
eyes as he gained upon the scene. Soon after- 
wards Count Horn advanced. Of a more impetu- 
ous temperament than his friend, and exasperated 
against the King by stronger motives, he had re- 
ceived the sentence with less composure, although 
it was peiliaps less unjust towards him than to- 
wards his friend. He had burst forth into re- 
proaches against the King, and the Bishop had 
with difficulty prev#led upon him to employ his 
last moments move suitably than in uttering im- 
precations against his enemies. At last he grew 
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cabiy9iid confeesed himself to the Bishop, though 
he had at first refused to do so. 

He mounted the scaffold with the same escort 
as his friend. In passing he saluted many of his 
acquaintances ; he was attired like Egmont, in a 
black dress and mantle, with a Milanese cap of 
the same colour upon his head. When he had 
mounted the scaffold, he cast his eyes upon the 
corpse under the cloth, and asked if it was the 
body of his friend. When he was told it was, he 
said a few words in Spanish, threw aside his man- 
tle, and knelt down upon the block. A universal 
cry broke forth as the stroke of death descended. 

Both heads were placed upon the poles which 
had been erected on the scaffold, where they re- 
mained till three o'clock in the afternoon. After- 
wards they were taken down, and placed, with the 
bodies, in leaden cofBns. 

Even the presence of the executioner, and of 
the spies that surrounded the scaffold, cotdd not 

Cvent the citizens of Brussels from dipping their 
idkerchiefs in the blood, and treBsaring up these 
reUc9 of the unfortunate victims* 
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THE 

SIEGE OF ANTWERP, 

BTTHB 

PRINCE OF PARMA, 

IN 

15B4 AND 1585. 



There is s pectdiar interest in witnessing tb0 
contest of human invention with powerful ele- 
ments of opposition, and the ultimate triumph of 
prudence, resolution and constancy, over difficul- 
ties which, to ordinary minds, appear invincible* 
licss attractive, perhaps, but still more instructive, 
is the contrary view of human nature ; — where the 
want of .these qualities renders vain all the efforts 
of genius, and dl the favours of fortune, and where 
the inability to improve the advants^es they pos- 
sess, deprives men of that success which, with or- 
dinary prudence, was already certain. Examples 
of both are to be found in the celebrated Siege of 
Antwerp by the Spaniards, in the close of the six- 
teenth century ; an enterprise which for ever de- 
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prired this flonriahiiig city of its commercial im* 
portaneey while it confemd immortal reopwn on 
ihe general who midertook and accomplished it. 

Twelye years had elapsed since the commence-* 
ment of the war, dming which the Northern Pro* 
▼inces of Belgium had been contending, at first 
only for freedom of jelig^ons belief and the privi- 
leges of the States, i^ahist' the encroachmoits of 
the Spanish Governor, bnt latterly for their abso- 
lute independence of the Spanish monarchy. Never 
completely conquerors, nor completely vanquish- 
ed, they wearied out the courage of Spain by te- 
dious warlike operations on an unHavourable soilf 
and exhausted the efforts of the Master of both 
the Indies, while they themselves were called^ andf 
in point of feet, were, almost *' heffffors. " The 
confederation of Ghent, which had united the 
whole of the Netherlands, Protestant and Calho* 
lie, into one common and (could such an assocaar 
tion have endured) invincible body, was indeed at 
an ead ; b^t inst^ of that uncertain and uanft- 
tural anion, the Northern Provinces had, in thi| 
year 1579| formed the confederation of Utrecht, 
which, as it was cemented by a communion of in- 
terests and religions belief, seemed to pronuse a 
longer duration. What the new republic had at 
first lost by this separation from the Catholic Pro- 
idncesy was mcnre than balanced by the increased 
closeness of the new alliance, by unity of purpoao 
and eneigy of execution ; and perhaps it was bet» 
ter to sacrifice in time, what no exertion could ever 
have effectually muntained. 

The greater part qf the Waljioon Provinces, ei- 
ther from choice or compulsion^ had been reduced 
in the year 1584, under the yoke of Spain. The 
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Hartiteni Coootries alon^ resisted with firmness i 
A'AMttiderable portion of Brabant and Flanders 
iitili held ottt unth obstinacy against the arms o( 
Alexandefy Prince of Parma, who at that time di- 
f«cted the goremment of the Provinces, and com- 
manded the army with eqnal energy and prudence, 
and who, by a career of success, had again raised 
lh& tuiiitary reputation of Spain. The natural si- 
tuation of the country, which by means of rivers 
aod canals promoted the communication of cities 
tritfa eadi other and with the sea, increased the 
tffficnlty of erery conquest; and the possession of 
<me place eould only be obtamed by the command 
ei the rest. As long as their mutual communi- 
cation conthiued, Holland and Zealand could with 
fiitle difficulty assist their confederates, and furnish 
ffaem, either by sea or land, with supplies whicb 
no effoirts could prevent, while the King's troops 
were exhausted by tedious and fruitless sieges. 
' The most important town in Brabant was Ant- 
werp, both on account of its riches, population, 
and strength, and its situation at the mouth of the 
Sdielde. This large and populous city, contain-^ 
ing at that time upwards of 80,000 inhabitants,' 
was one of the most active members of the Li^a- 
gve of the Netherlands, and had distinguished it- 
self above all the other cities of Belgium by an 
mepressiUe fi*eedom of opinion. Ab it included 
wil^ its walls all the ^visiotis of the Christian 
drarch, and owed much of its prosperity to this 
mdiinited toleration, so it had by hr the most to 
fear from the dominion 6f Spain, which threaten- 
ed to ann&ilate reli^^ous freedom, and to expel 
the I^testant merchants frtlm its markets, by ihe 

2b2 
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temn af the Jfqmitioii. Thay.lw^ titowwiy 
perienced die brutality «f th* i^aUi pamtimt% 
•pd could not £ul to ptrodve, tiiait tf tb«y <mm 
beat their necks te tbk intoleraUe yeke> drisy 
never would again be able to rid thamnfilves #f kt 
burden* 

But, powerfnl aa were thete indnoemeiHB an 
reabtance on the part of Antwerp* oon»da«alian» 
not less weighty determined the Spanbb Genttnl^ 
at everjr prioe> to make bimaelf maater ef thntowni 
On the poBseasion of Antwerp depended in s great 
measure that of the whole tenkorf o€ Bntel^ 
which was chiefly soj^lied throng^ llae ohaaael 
with grain from Zealand ; while its captene woaU 
give the victors the command ef the SdMde» & 
would deprive the League of Brabantf whiob hM 
its meetiaga there* of its strongest 8i9|iort» and 
the whole Protestant party of lis dangemna €mf 
ample, its counsel, and its ti^asure^ while the 
riches of its inhabitants wouki leplenish the coi^ 
fers of the King, which wece now mdianated hf 
Ae necessities ef war. Its Ml must, sooner or 
later, draw after it that of the whole of Brftbwktt 
and the prepondeiance once obtained in that qnar-! 
ter, would ultimately prove decisive in fnnmr ti 
the King. Determined by these views, the Prinee 
of Parma, in July 1584^ eoUocted Ins amy, mA 
marched from Domick, where he then was, tw 
die neighbonrhood of Anitwefp, with the intc&tkm 
of laying uege to the town* * 
, But both the natocal situation, and the anifioi^ 
aecnrities of, Antwerp, seemed to. bid defianee to 
every attack* Surrounded on the side of Br»^ 

• ThuMk Hirt. 1\am. IL aeT^Gttjfius De ReK Be!- 



InhiI ivaik iBi|»QgaflUe wortcs^ nd mrattte AIM 
^ifh vttter; tod on the Flaiiden dide by th« 
Ipmkl and rapid strttmi of ike Sdielde, ^' couM 
Bot be surpriaed bf sny iwldeii asswiilt ; end limi 
de£a»ddd» the m^ oenld ady be cifried on with 
effect by a land force, tiiple ikalk of the prince^, 
aad a fieet> which he entiseiy wanted. > The nret 
met oidy siipi^ied tiie totrm wttlrabendflttce tS 
ev^ry necessary from Ghent, but opened also an 
efu^ oommBnieatftim with die edjiicent territory 
^Zealand* As thetidbs ef the Meifh Sett ex- 
^d &r vf tb»Sehelde» aad ebb r^gnlarly, Ant-^ 
wmFJi^ possesses the peddiar adnnlAge, that the- 
eame iide» U diffarewt pedMe, flows past it in 
Ol^posite difeetiona. fibsides, the neighbonring 
i^ties of BnuaalB^ Mechlin,; Ghent, Dendermonde, 
ipd otheis^ wese all In the bends of the League, 
and could fiaeilitate the ceaTeyance of sopplies- 
vpon the land side* Two cUffiBmnt^armies, there- 
fore, were necessary, one on each bank of tiie 
liver, to blockade 1^ town by knd, and to cut 
off its commnnieation with Flanders and Btebant i 
9pA a fleet tftiffioient to gnaid tile passage of lihe 
Scbekie^' and to pvevent the admission of those* 
applies whieb gomU nadonbtedly be pottred in 
from Zsahmd. . ant the 9xmf of the PfliW;e of 
Paava wns new roduced, in eensectnence of tbe- 
wer which be had stiil Id naintiim in oilier qnar- 
t#r% and the mmet0aa garrisons whfcb'lie hadF 
been obliged toleiwe in tbecowns and fortresses, 
to 10,000 foot nod 1700 horse, a force Tery in- 
adipqpate to an nndertaking of lAiisfoniiidiible na- 
tive. These troepa « wsae also inadequately snp-' 
plied with necessaries, and the long arrears of pay 
which were dne, had given rise to secret discon- 
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tOHtt, mkiA lumrly tiffeBtemd ti> break ont IM^' 
open mntiDy. If» notwithstanding' the»» obitaelcSy* 
tb«|r abottld atill attenpt tlie siege, thtfy IM 
•very dung to fear fiNMB the fortreases they IM 
kit behind ia the handa of the enemy, from^ 
whence it would be easy for the garrisena to an^* 
Boy their divided army by well directed saHiefff* 
and to diatreaa them by intercepting their con* 
wya.* 

. Theae ^fficidtiee were Mly apiMPeckted by the* 
Cooacily to whom the Praace of Farma opened^ 
hia plan. With aU thetr. confidence in tiiemaelvea, 
and in the tried capacity of anch alewler, Ito 
moateiperienced gtaiirala did not attempt to dls^ 
gniae their donbta as to ita iBsne, wMi Hbe except 
tion of two, only, whoae impetuHM dfepesition' 
placed them beyond the teach >of endi pradentM 
consideEationay Capisneehi and Mondbngoofr, lA' 
of them diaadnaed thia haaardons Miterpiiae, bf 
which they ran the riak of loaing the froHs of 'tiR 
their former eonqneata, asdof tamiaiiing idl-'l^e 
inilitary renown which they had aoqnired* 

Bi|t objections which he had aliWdy ibreeeeft 
and answered, could net aker the ptana of ^ 
Prince of Pama. They had not been fimned Is 
ignoranee of tbeae dangersy or with a Umnghtl^as 
and overweening c(mfidence in hia own reaovfreea. 
But that instinctive feeling which enables great^ 
minds to tread with seeority and snceesa, in n 
conise which inferiw men wonld ei^r have never 
commenced, or never compialiad, raised binr 
above the inflnenee of the donbta whieh a cold 
and limited pcndenoe w««id harre opposed to- hlS' 

* Strada, De B. BeU Dfc^.II. U\h VI. 



viem; aad,wi|bmt hrfwy abk^ to pemMde 
geaeivisy he feltan kitcml cwivictHm of 
coiirectiie98» not the lorn to be rriied on perhapB^ 
tW it wim dark and iodefinable. A'cat«dr of 
sEOCceas had oxalted Ihb oMfideace; and di« mgbt 
of tho anooy hy whieh he vvaa bnmraiKled^ iuieqinil< 
led in £iiiopo. to dimpliiie^ expeiieMS and faca* 
Yefft and coiniaaaded by the' aioat enincvt offi^ 
cers, waft in itsetf aofficieBl to banish ef^rj thoa^ 
of fear. To those who object^ te the amnUwiiwa of 
its nsauiber, he nsed to aaswer^ that- whtttoter 
migl^ be the leajfth of the pike» it was bsil tho 
p0iMf tbfit. inflicted the wound; and that in mil^ 
tary enterpiise«» mm9 dreaded on the fonBas «&« 
tnidlf enpipyieds than on the mats whndi nif^i 
be caUed kito aoUiHit Hm was aware of the di»r 
eoatents of bis troops bnt ke was acqanintsd also 
with their obodienee ; and he dioaght that their 
att^tion wonkl be. viost effeetnally withdrawn 
fipom these private grievance^ by employing tbean 
utseme inf«rtant ondertakiag, whkfa inight ope-* 
lale by its bfSliaaey» on their love of military re« 
nown> and on their avariosy by the h%b pnno 
wluch the phinder of soeh a piospnroas city wodld 
offer to the conqnem.* 

In the plan which he had had down fst thai 
conduct of the siege, he resolved to meetwitb 
eneigy the nuaiifold difficalties of the entaprise«< 
Famine was the only engpoie by which he eankt 
hope to mahe hims^ master of Antwerp ; and,' 
in order to arail hiniself of dns terriMe ei^^iient) 
it was necessary to shut np emy arrenoe to it 
etdier by sea or land* In order to impede, if not 

• i%rsda» l«c. cit. 5fi& 
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to p«i m«lop totiie oonuMiidoitimi #i^ Zealand, 
be detflrmiaedy in the fint plaee, to obtain pofises- 
aum el tbeae worica wbicb tbe b^bHants bad 
erected on bothbaidcB of tbe Scbelde, for the pro- 
tectioB of their fleet ; and, in their plftfe, to erect 
naw bolwariOy ^iefa aboold eoannand ^e tHiole 
extent of the river. And, that tbe dty migbt not 
be ani^Ued on tbe tend side wilb those snccoxtrs 
vbiish be vms endeavonring «e oot off by sea^ it 
'weM raaolved that all tbe smvoundbg cities of 
Fteoders and Brabast shdnld be indnded in tbe 
blockade^ and the fidl of Antwerp be made to de- 
pend <A tbeir aarrendar* It was bideed a gtgan- 
ttc» and, loddag only to tbe Haiited means of tbe 
Priaee of Parma, almost an extravagant enter- 
prise; but tbe attempt was justified by tbe gemna 
of its anther, and ibe brifiiant siscoess of its issue.* 
As the exeeolMHi of so extensive a pten re- 
quired time, it was necessary to commence by the 
erection of forts upon tbe canals and rivers wbkb 
connect Antwerp with Dendermond^ Grfaent, 
Medblin, !&i»selB, and the other towns in tbe 
neighbourhood, and tkms to road^r tbe oommuni- 
eation between them more difficult. Spanish gar- 
risons were at the same time quartered in tbeir 
neighbourhood, and almost at tbeir very gates, 
which laid waste the level country around, and 
kept the surrounding territory in alarm by tbeir 
incursions. Three thousand men were placed be- 
fore Ghei^ alone, and before the ol^r towns in 
proportion* By means of these expedients, and of 
the secret oomnuraication which be maintained 
with the Catholic inhabitants of these towns, llie 

* StradSf Dec. iK Lib» vi. 
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prinoa hoirad to be able» wkhont wokeaiiig his 
own forces, gi»diially to exbuisl ikmt strengtb, 
AQi]^ by the harasmng opemti(m ef a petty ftad in- 
cesseni wsa&re» witboiit eny fomal stege, to re- 
duce them to subaiiflrioBu * 

In the meantime the main efforts of die prince 
of Fanna urere to be directed against Antwetp, 
which he now entirely swrroimded with his troops. 
He posted himself at Berem in Flanden, a few 
miles from Antwerp, where lie censtmcted a for* 
tified camp* The HandHs side of the Sdielde 
was intmsted to the MargaTe of Rydvarg, gene- 
ral of the cavalry, the Brdbant side to Couit Peter 
Ernest of Mansfeld, and to another Spanish lea- 
der, MondragMie. The two last crossed llieScfaelde 
snccessfolly npon pontoons, notwithstanding the 
exposition of the -Flemish admiral's ship, which 
had been sent against them, and passing Antwerp, 
to<^k np their position at Stabiodc in Bergen. 
Some detached corps were scattered along the 
whole Brabant side of the Sc&elde^ who were em» 
ployed partly in gnardiBg the dykes, and partly in 
blocking np the passages by land. . 

Some miles below Antw^ the Sdielde is 
guarded \fy two strong f<Hl», oae of whidi is sito- 
ated at Liefkenhoek, on the Island of Doel in 
Flandeis, and the other at Ldllo, directly oppomto, 
on the side of Brabant. The last had been bnik 
by Mondragone by order of the Dnke of Alba 
irbile he goveined in Antwerp, and to him -die at- 
tack of the fortress was now intmsted by the 
Prince of Parma. Upon the possession of these 
forts the whole fate of the siege seemed to depend, 

* Meteren, Hi&t of the Netherlands, Book XII. 467, 
it ieq. 



wwp «M oWg^ to fam file SMiddey lUMier the 
fan «l thiir caiWMi. Bodi forte lad been Mely 
.«tmgtliflned by the Flemish, and thnr preptaa- 
tkmB for the defonce of die irat #ei^ ecaredjr 
• eonrpleted, wken to ww atieeked liy the Mfeigrave 
ef RyelPDZg* Hie eeleriiy with whklith^SpiRyfih 
genend went to wetk, eimfoiiiideil the enemy who 
wtrenetBnfficieittlf^oii Utehrgwtfd, and a brisk 
Mttmh dneeted agdkist IMke^bo^ left ^ds foit 
in the hands of ^ Spaniards. This leas oeemred 
■ma die aane imformnate day thilt the RHinoe of 
Qiange foil at Delft by the hkufd of an assrisafat. 
Tk^ •thar defonaes ereeted en the Island of Deel» 
w^ie pardy tahen, pardy iiftmndened by their de- 
foadeei, ao that in a dM*t timto die whole Fleaiddi 
Ma ef the Sehrtde waa hi die possessbn-ef die 
8paaiHd84 B«i the foat of LUki «n the elde^of 
Bfahaittt oppoaed a far mate v^oiMs le Ata ntee , 
^aa.thraiihabiiaiits«f Antweq^had fomd tiaie^to 
atrangdien toe fortifieadoaB^ and to^foraish iiwidi 
a stioag garriaon. Dei^vate aa^es of die ba- 
siled, nnder the oendnetof Otet &6 Teligny, 
and onKKeM. by tha eannon of the fortjdaalaejFed 
all the worfca of the Spaniavda, asid an innndadoa 
•pradnoed by the openkig of tho ^uiee^ drofih Aem 
after a three weeka' siege," with the losa of two 
thaasand men, ftwn die place. They retorned to 
their fortified camp at Stabrock, and contented 
themsehrea wtdi ocenpyk^ the dykes, wtiich cut 
ai»t>s8 the low conntty of Bergen, md erectiiq^ a 
braastwoxk against the impetuosity of the Baster 
Sdidde* 

• Metersn. Book xii. 477, 478.— Strad, l.oc. Cit. Thus- 
nus, ii. 527. 
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Tfi0 fifiliire of the ottempt upon Fort lillo 
changed the plans of the Prinee of Panna. Una- 
ble in this way to shut up the passage of the 
Schelde^ on which die fate of the siege depended^ 
he detetmined to effect his purpose by erecting a 
bridge across the whole breadth of the river. The 
)»roji^ was a bold on6, .and, in the opinion of 
many, extraragant and visionary. Both thu^ breadth 
flf the river, which, in this^ne^hbonrhoody exceed- 
ed twelve handred paces, and the rapidity of the 
cnrrenty rendered still more impetnons by the tides 
qf the neighbouring sea, seemed to render ev^ery 
attempt of this kind hopeless; and to this was 
added the want of building jpiaterials, of shtps^ 
toki workmen, and the danger of the position be- 
tween the fleets <tf Antwerp and Zealand, to whom 
it would be an easy matter, in combination with a 
stormy element, to destroy and render fruitless so 
tedious ao^dertaking. But; the Prince of Panna 
knew hi0 strength, and his settled . resolution 
wpuld yield to nothing but absolute imposstbili- 
tiea. Attex measuring both the.breadth and depth 
of the river, and consulting with two of his ablest 
engineers, Barocci and Plato, he determined to 
Inuld the bridge between Calloo in Flandms and 
Ordam in Brabant. This situation was- chosen^ 
because the river is here narrowest, and bends a 
Kttle to the right, so as to detain vessels for some 
time, and oblige, them to change their tack. 
Sia:ong bastions were erected at both ends to co- 
ver the bridge ; the One situated on the Flanders 
side, being called Fort St Maria, and the other on 
the side of Brabant, Fort St Philip, in honour of 
the King, t , 

t Strad. Dec. 2. Lib. Vl. 557. 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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While the most active preparations were miAdiig 

in the Spanish camp for the execution of this plan, 
and the^whole attention of the enemy was directed 
to It, the Prince made an unexpected attack upon 
Dendermonde, a strong town situated between 
Ghent and Antwerp, at the confluence c^ the 
Dender and the Schelde. As long as this im* 
portaat place remained in the enemy's handy the 
cities of Ghent and Antwerp could mutually sup- 
port each other, and by an easy communicatioDy 
frustrate all the labours of the besiegers. Its cap- 
ture would allow the Prince to act with freedoin 
and security against both, and might prove ded- 
sive of the issue of his undertaking* The rapidity 
of his attack, left the inhabitants no time to open 
their sluices and to lay the country under water. 
A sti'ong cannonade was opened against the prin- 
cipal bastion of the town before the Brussels gate, 
but the fire of the besieged, proved most destruc- 
tive to the Spaniards. Even this, however, seem- 
ed rather to increase than to damp their ardour, 
and the conduct of the garrison, who mutilated^the 
statue of a s^nt before their eyes, and threw it 
down from the breast-work with the most con- 
temptuous abuse, inflamed them almost to mad- 
ness. They crowded forward, demanding to be 
led to the bastion even before a breach had been 
formed ; and the Prince, in order to avail himself 
of the first ardour of their impetuosity, gave orders 
for the assault. After a murderous combat of 
two hours, the breast-work was carried, and such 
of the garrison as had escaped the fury of the 
Spaniards, threw themselves into the town. It 
Was now still more exposed to the fire of the ene- 
my, directed against it from the ramparts which 
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had been abandoned ; bnt the strong wialls, and 
broad ditches filled with water by which it was 
torroanded, gave reason to expect a long resist- 
ance. The inventive mind of l^e Prince of Par* 
Ina, however, soon overcame these obstacles- 
While the bombardment continued day and night 
withoat intermission, the troops were incessantly 
'employed in diverting the course of the Dender, 
Which supplied the trenches with water ; and des- 
pur seized the besieged, when they saw the water 
m their trenches, now the only protection of the 
town, gradually disappearing. They hastened to 
surrender, and received a Spanish garrison into 
the city in August 1584. Thus, in the short 
space of eleven days, the Prince of Pkrma com- 
pleted an undertaking, for which, in the opinion of 
intelligent men, as many weeks would have beeir 
necessary. • 

The city of Ghent now cut off from Antwerp 
and from the sea, closely surrounded by the royal 
army, which was encamped in its neighbourhood,' 
and without hope of any immediate succour, gave 
up every thing for lost, as the ghastly spectre of 
feraine with its terrible consequences drew nearer 
tod nearer. The inhabitants sent deputies to the 
Spanish camp at Bevem, offering to surrender on 
the same conditions which the Prince had in vain 
offered tlrem some time before. They were told 
that the time for proposals was past, and thaf no- 
thing but an unconditional submission could ap- 
pease the monarch whom they had irritated by 
their rebellion. They had even reason to fear 
that the same humiliating submission would be 

• Strad. loc. cit. Metcrcn. XII. 479.— -Thuan^ 2. 5e0» 
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exacted fiwrn tiMmi to wUdi ikar leMUow 
eeston bed been subjected in the days of CHarioi 
y«; namely, tbai tbey.Bhoald be obliged to aae 
§or pardon half naked, and with a haker abovt 
their necks. The deputies retnmed to iAoA m 
despair ; but tbree days alto a nev smbasny Waa 
des p atched, which at last, by the intaroesaioat of 
a fri^Did of the Prince of Parmay irtio was then a 
{Wisoaer in Gheat, saoceeded in elfertiag a tseatf 
apon move reasonable terms* The city waa conn* 
peUed to pay a fine (^ 200,000 gn9dinn»to recalt 
the banished Catholics, and tobamsb its Froteataal 
inhabitants, who were to be allowed two yeaia to 
arrange their a£&dra. All the inhabitants, with tha 
exception of six, who were marked out fcr paniah* 
ment, (bat afiterwards pardoned), wem indnded in 
ageneial anmesty, and the garrison, amoonting to 
2000 men, was allowed an honoorable retreat» 
The treaty was ngned in September 1584, at the 
I^NUush head-^qnarters at Berem, and a garriaoa 
of 3000 Spanish troc^ immediately occupied 
Ghent.* 

The Prince of Parma thus succeeded, more by 
the dread of his name and the terrors of faming 
than by his nulitary strength in redudng to suIh 
missicMa this city, the kirge8t>and best fortified in 
the Netherlands, which is little inferior in extent 
to Paris within the barriers, including 37,000 
bouses, and situated upon 20 islands, connected 
by 98 stone bridges. The important privilegea 
which this city in the connse of several centuriea 
had extorted from its rulers, nourished in its ixdia* 
bitants a spirit of independence, which not unfire* 

• Meteren. 479i 480. Book XII.— Strad. loc cit 568; 
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^fAeiftly di0Wed iMelf in riot and contempt of* 
'Akmhyy and wai^ nalumlty and i^ongly* opposed 
W the gorernmeBt of the Hoase of Austria. Thb 
^aDtreme freedom of opinion bad procured for tbe 
'Reformation the most rapid and extensir^ raecess 
bk Ghent, and these united motives of dvU and 
veKgiouB independence had given rise to aU those 
'Memea of commotion^ for which, during the coui^ 
^ tbb trar, it had unfortunately been distingvish^ 
«d. B«rides the fine Uopoeed upon ^e inhafoitants^ 
"Ao Prince of Parma found within its waHs a 
jt^tg^ eAoreof art^lery, carriages, ships, mid bftikl^ 
Ing^ Materials, with the-requinte naasber of work^ 
IMn attd eaiikrs, of whom not a few were neces* 
flftrf for Ms main einterprise' against Antwerp. * 
^ Before Ghent had surrendered, the towns of 
^ilvmrdton and Herentals had iiaUen into ^ haoda 
«f the SpainardB ; and the fortifications in the vi« 
^ledPf of Willebroek bad been taken poBsesstoa of, 
M-«»to separate Antwerp from Brosseband Meeh* 
iift. • The losi of all these places wfthin so short 
a period deprived Antwerp of all hope of succour 
likH>m Bmbttnlt and Flanders, and limited tdl their 
pvoepects of asmstance to the cmpplies ftmnZest^ 
ia«l, of whkh the Prince of Paras was labour^ 
kig SO" anxiously, by his operations upon ibe Schelde^ 
to dq^ive them* f 

The ii^bitants of Antwerp had looked upoii 
the first preparatiom of the Spani^ general With 
tikat pfoud security which the imposing aspeet of 
thi^r majestic river. natuniUy inspired. TMs coii« 
fidence was in some^meastH-e justifi^ by the opt« 

* IVTeteren, loc. cit. 
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■Ihi of' the Firiftcfe ef Ovaog^y wli#^ fi|MMi>tif94biil 
failflttlgeiice of tbe sieges hid 9M9 ^M the mic 
of Spaas wo«ld be mrecked befem ihe mlfa >^ 
Afttwerp. That iMthkig» however^ migfat he-fMN 
gleeted that was aeoessary for te defence^ he iiaiiy 
Inihin a short time of hW aB«ffde% eenl ^nr thc^ 
Bmgottnater ef Antiretp, P^i> MaoMof Si Mr^ 
degonde^ fats (fiend aad eoofideaity te I>elfil» tm^^tlm 
raeasimB with him for timt pK r peae. Tlie ^i» 
whidi vraa thee anaiiged urat, that the latfedytsa 
betwetfi SanrHet and Litlo^ caltod' the l^Miwfii^ 
rendyl^ flhonld he aoddealf opened, so aa t» al^ 
loar^e watois el Ae Easter .6dbeMe» as eooaae ii 
beeane neoessaryv to iiiniidate the ham cpvataf af 
Bei^en, and tfans, in the event of a partial iatat*^ 
niption of llie aarigatioB of the Seheidt^ to open 
a pasBi^ for the Zealand fleet to the catf » aeroaft 
the hrandated ommtrT. St Aldegeode^ apan kia 
ratam, proposed die meaaare to the aiiagialmqr 
aad the citiaeBs, hot wta op p o a o d hf the oM^a^ 
lion of hatchers, vho oeinpkunad that the niaiN' 
anro -would prore rmnons to thein» as ite coantrjr 
which ^ey preposed to lay ander iiraler ivas pr jRr 
c^ly^ncadowfvoand, on whidb ahcait l2fiQ6i 
eafctle were yeariy paatiued* The; eerporalioQ aar^ 
cied the daiy, and contiived to delay the eKeeiiiii0a 
of the project till both the dykes md, tiie paataia* 
land had foilen into the hAidb o^ the JSpaniarda. t 
By die direetions of die Bargoaaasteri St. Alda« 
goncto, who was himself a memher of die Sliaa 
Cenneil of Brabant, and etood hig)> « dieir opk 
idoa, Ae foriafications of ioitworp on heth aidaa 
of the Schelde, had been strengthened hefota tfaa 

i General Hist, of United Keth^lanas, if L 469; Gra- 
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aawted •rowid tfe K^vo. Tbe dyke at Safteagts 
IhkI l^Mo opened, and the WBters oi the Wetter 
fichekle atiowed ta inundate the whole oowtry of 
the Wae8» ]]& the neigliboariiig territory of Ber^ 
gm, Iraops had been luaed hy the Count Yon 
fiflh^lohe ( and a Seotch BegiBi«it» under the 
apMimaadof Coien^ Mofgan, was oheady in the 
fngr of. the Repnblic^ vrinke new snhaidleB weio 
fyoctoii &om Enghnd and France* Ahove aU> 
the SlattB of' Holland and Zealand were urged to 
haaten their anppHes and oaaistttiee* But when, 
llie eaemy had ohlaiQed a firm footing on both 
aidea of the atveam, a»d the fire of their hal^teriea 
h a g a n to render the na/ng^ation dangwous, — ^when 
lonm aftor town in Brabant M into their handlii 
and their cavalry inteneepted tXi scqyptie) from die 
kBdflidey the Inhabitants of Antwerp began to 
fMlaomerdark and aajdoiia apprriieaHonB about 
the Intaieb Their aumh^a at that time amounted. 
to 6&,CMM)t and by the caloilalaon they had madei 
80€^00(i fuaxlars of grain- weii» .ammaily requijped 
far Uieir . auhaiebanoew At the commenoement of 
Ae aiegOf neither money, nw efimrta were wanting 
to ptonda Aaae n <H ( C<ww a ry auppliea^ and in ifite. 
oIi1m» fiaaaf tho«iemyf the ^yimon-ahipa ^ireaii 
yoriamij taking advantage of the rising tide, oon•^ 
trivod; to make, their way to the city. It was dif« 
fiaalti h nwaver, .to prevent ae^to ii the rich citi- 
nnia frma bnybig np .the pnmn0n% in. order to 
takaadnant«gecf the./eenuaoB neeeaaity^ and to 
iniaa their prloe. In order to put a 8tq> to thia 
p a aeti e e » aa iadividaal named KHanibeUi^ fima 
Maatnay vrim had settled in Antwerp, and who 
afterwards rendered important services in the 



mnt^ of life ilege, pmp«M«d ttii iin^tott 
Immlnedth penny,* and the formatioA of «* 
ct«ty of respeetable cttizens, who slioiidd-pwi' 
dbftse the grain, and diMiibute it weekly^ Tin 
rich were to ad^^ance the money > iti the first in^ 
iftance, to retain the proTisiona tbey hiid pwrtshMtil 
in their magazsnee a» a pledge, a»i to iMifa^ tim 
shftre in the proiM. The proposal, howvvery ww 
diRpleasing to the richer inhabitaatH) who fa«d ^eaf 
solved to tnmthe publie didtrois to th«^.«ilii-«di»^ 
<r&ntage. Tbey reeommefided, on the cotttraif; 
tiiat every person ^e«ild be ordered ta< pnwide 
himself with the necessary proviann* foe .'two 
years; a plan en^eiently well ai^ipleil for dwr 
own purposes, but very unreasonable in reganL tft 
to the poorer citizens, who conld ecareely iiave 
found means to provide th^asaelvea befovelnaKl:ii» 
d^ many months. Tliey would ibua suix^eed^ ««* 
ther in driving the latl«r Ihmsi the townentirelyt 
or in rendering lliem dependent ek tbamaelreB^ 
but as they recoUeeted ako, that lA .the liiae «l 
distress their right 0f property might iM be v«ry 
•erttpnlously respected, they tfaoitght it advisable 
to t)e in no hurry with tbeir purobMet^: f 
' The magistnicy of the town, in ikm aniiety tm 
guard against an evil which pressed npeii >oiieidaM 
of the community, had recourse to « 
wioch endangered the safety of alL Sone 
tractors in 2ieal«nd, had freighled a naweroua 
with provimons, which passed succesdii^y thvon^^ 
ikie fire of ilie enemy, and ^landed at Aotiravp^ 
The hope of lai^ge* profits had induotdtkesff 
ehants to attempt this hazardous specuiatioft-; 
in thifli expectation they found themselves diaap- 

t Univ. Hist, of the United Netherlands, HI. 472. 
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pMtMi *wfmii tMr anrml* The rm^tnktn of 
AmMvw|i had jovfc pnWihed sn «dict rpgnlntiog 
ibe priee» ^f aU proviiaoiis. In order to prevent 
iadhidwh from pwehasiog the whole cargoea, ami, 
ataitrtng tham «p ia their magazinea in order to 
nrtail them at a daazer rate, they gare ordem that 
efMTf thing ahoiild he sold freely from the sbopa 
toralL «oaMn^ The ecmtiaetora, derived of their 
pBofita hy maana of this paoaatioiiy sat sail again 
i»ne<B atety» and Wft Antwerp with the gfca l o r 
par* of their cargoesy which woald ha.ve afforded 
a«baiatanoe to the iohabitantB for aeveral mootha^* 
TbiB aqgloet of the moet essential and naUml 
ttnwiB of ddirenHioei would be iaaoneeivable^ woia 
il not diat Iho inhabitants then b^avedt that a totid 
iatatmptiaii of tiie passage of the Schelde was ina* 
poiribley and had no aerioaa apprehension of being 
fodooed to absototo extremity. When die news 
caBM^ that die Prince propoeed to build a bridge 
MBoaa the Scfaride, tUa nnoaary enterprise wssa 
made the snbject(tfaniverBalridiade. Tbeeitizens 
draw fiOHipariBons between their river and the rsr 
pdblie, aiid obaerved that neidier the mie nor the 
odwr, wonld submit to the Spanish yoke. " Was 
it to bo supposed, " they said, <^ that a river of 
2M0 foot braad|---of«n with its own waters alone 
above sixty feet in deptb» and in which the dde 
asomtsd twelve feet more, cenld be spanned by a 
■MsemUe faruige of piles ? Where was the Piinoa 
to. find beams high enoogh to show their heada 
above the water ? And what was to become of 
such a woric in winter^ when the inpetoous cur* 
rant of the SdnUe carried down isknds and 
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nuMMitftfaK 9^ icty whicii «rMiie walls trottld mtfanMr- 
ly re^iftt, agatnst its feeble Imlwiirks, and sinMer- 
«cl them like glass ? If the Pkiaee intended tb 
'build a bridge of ebips, where was he to find them, 
and how was be to bring them within hts foitifr- 
«tiion6 ? They could only refteh ^lem by paafthig 
Aniwerp, and there a fleet was already prepaied> 
by wbkb they mast either be sunk or taken. " *-i 
• But while the eitizens of Antwerp were fehuft 
employed in ridiculing the extravagance of his wi^ 
^rtaking) the Prince of- Faima had already com*- 
pleted it* As soon as the fbrts 6f Santa Maria 
4Mid ^t Philip were ereeted, so as to protect the 
Wiarks and the workmen by^ their 'fire» a scaMd- 
li^ was built out into tbe river on bolk sidee^ fdr 
which the masts of tlie highest ressds were re>- 
quired, 'jfhese bulwarks were intended to give 
-such solidity to the wiude* as migbt enable the 
bridge to resist tbe pressure of the ice; and l&e 
«v)»nt proved that their strength was not oterrated. 
They penetrated deep into the bed of the ri^rer, 
and rose high above the water, being covered en 
the top with planks, so as to form a oenmiodious 
path, wide enough to allow eig^t peraons to ciees 
abreast, while a balustrade, formed on both sides, 
protected them from the mui^try of tbe enemy's 
ships. This staccadey aa it was called, ran ovt th- 
to the stream from both sides, as far as the depdi 
of the water and the rapidity of the erarent windd 
permit* Tbe river was thus narrowed to die 
breadth of eleven hundi-ed feet ; but as no such 
erections could be made in the centre of the cur* 
WKt, there stiU remained between, the two 9tac« 
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eades aii.'4|N»i f^aee nMce than six fafimdiited paisw 
ia width> tbrcwu^ wbieh a whole fleet loaded wilh 
proYisioaa might pass without mu^ difficulty* 
This intermediate ^ac^ the Prince determined to 
fill up by a bridge of ships, for which the vessehT 
should bQ sent from Dunkirk, Bat besides that 
they were deficient in namber^ ther^ was Jittle 
probability of their pasmg Antwei^ without 'i« 
oomsidei^ble loss* In the meantimey he was oIh 
liged to remain contented with having contnu^ed 
tlfe course of the stream nearly one hiilf, and thns 
rendered the passnge so mnch the more diffieoH 
for the vessels of the enemy. Where the staeclKkMi 
terminated in the middle of the mery they spread 
out ii^to an oblong squarOf which was strongly 
mounted with a^mon, and formed a som of fort 
upon the water* Thus, every ship which attempt? 
e4 ^ pftss through the opening was expoeed to^ 
terrible fire from these forts; and yet, ncrtwithn 
stapdiug these danga»> both fleets and single ve8-» 
sels c^tntin^ed to attempt and to execute die pas- 
mg^ with.sucee49s. % 

. In the meantime Ghent sunrendered, and thi) 
unexpected aoquisition at once released the Prince 
of Parma from his doubts. He found in this city 
every thing he required for lus intended bridge of 
vessels^ and now tibe only difficulty lay in bringing 
them to the placie* The enemy had> themselvetn 
opened to him a passage* By opening the dykes 
at Safdngen) great part of the country of Waes^ 
as far as the v^age of Borcht, had been l»d under 
water^ so that he thought it would not be diffi* 
cult to pass over it in flat-bottomed i^essels. Hei 
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mrdefed Ms ships toleftve Oli^nt ; and khh pus-^* 
iAg D^ndemionde tod Rapeltttoikde, to break do^* 
the left dyke of tb<^ Bchelde, to leave Aiitwer|> )oi|' 
the right, and to sail oyer the f mtndatioti to Borcfaii 
To reiider the yoyag« more secure, a battery Was^ 
«rect^ at Borcht, so as to keep the' ettemjr te 
diedk. EtcrjT thing snebeiftded to the WisKeff of 
Ae PirhHM^, though not wHfibiit a srtait cooihat' 
with the enemy's fleet, whidi had b«en S6nt 0&^ 
10 inteN^t their passage. After hinsaldn^' dotrvr 
some other dykes, thcry reached the Sp^iitfiff qtikr-' 
1^ at Calloo, and Weiie stiecessfiflly lanncfaod iij)-< 
Ml ih« Sehehle. The joy ofthe anhy oii thisir ar-' 
fi¥a}' Wai still ftMier increased, when 'they %4imeu 
tbo perils they had^ eseaped. For sUtd^tf h»t 
they eictrfMtt^ themselves from th« toemy'tife^' 
tlli#af ii stronjf 'Miiiifbi^mAit ai'i'iVieu fttrtn Jun* 
#^, ttiid^ the e^teAnd o^' i)ie b^ate dtfendM^ 
6t Lillo^ Od^t de TeHgny. Wlien hift iaW tKlit^ 
the afMr Was over, ^and that the SptainNn inuf te- 
cipM) he tdok j^ossestlim of tte dyke whfdif t|Wf' 
had broken through, and imraediateiy erecfteS tP 
battery on the spot, ill order to close Ae pasin^ 
agalttsi any tCMels from Ghent whidi might after- 
tnmds atiitc,* • 

This step of Teligny placed the PHnco hi some* 
embarrassment. He stUl wanted' a consldeHible'^ 
■iinAier of vessels, both for the erection' of 'i!b^* 
bridge and its defence, and the way by whi'ch tfi^* 
others had passed was now eiFectually blocked np' 
by the fort erected by Teligny. While he was^ 
employed in rcconnortring the cotrhtry, in ordef 
to discover a new passage for hfs deet, Iua idea oc-' 
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tortied.to Un^ which :iiofe ori^put ah ejuLtohb 
jjifeBcmt difficuhiesy bat coatnAmled maiiiiy to ib» 
^litimate saecess of his enterprise. Not far from 
the Tillage of Steckeo, in the i^nntry of the W8e»» 
which ia aituafeed within about 5000 pacea of tb« 
commencement of the inundation, runs the Mo^^ 
« amaU stream which Mh into the Schelde near 
fihent^ From this rirer he ofdered a. canal t# be 
dug across the country^ to the spot where the iBn 
ttndation begaui aad^ as the watera scarcely rose 
high enough^ it was oontinued between Beyem 
and Verrebroek, as &r as Calloo, where it openfid 
into the Schelde. Five hundred- pionecani laboured 
•ti the work without intennisttcuit Bnd» to inggeese 
their tastimiyy^ the Prinee laid his haad to the w<tfk 
luinsal^'>^thiia iwitalMig dH» extaiple of two nohle 
Eomannj Dnisipa and Corbnlo^ whe^ in ft aimilar 
ii»7» had ooBiiected die Rhine witk die Zuydenee^ 
mul tha Ma^s wilh the Rhiniv 

This canals which the anny» ia honoav of its 
pnjectorv Jiamed the Canal ol Parauv waa I4|000 
pms long^ and of a depth and breadth sufficient 
to bear Tessels of consiilNnible burden. It foxnish^ 
ed the slnps from Ghent» not only with a more se* 
canre, bat also a mudi shorter passage to the Spa- 
tiiah qoartersi as they weie no longer obliged to 
follow the extensile windings of the Schelde^ but 
ooijdd sail at once from Ghent into the Moery and 
Ifoni theaee by the canal at Stecken, said across 
the inundation to Calloo. As the productions of 
all Flanders were to be found in profusion in 
Ghenty this canal opened a communication be-* 
tween the Spanish camp and the wlu^e province. 
Abundance was poured in from erery quarter, so 
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ihat, dariiig the coirmi of ^le Mge> no waal of 
ne<*.efi8arie8 or Inxurieft was again experienced. 
But the principal advantage which the Friace de- 
riyed from this woric, was an ample supply of those 
flat-hottomed vessels with which he intended to 
complete the erecdon of his hridge. * 

In the course of these preparations, the wintffl' 
eame on, whichy as the Schelde was frozea over, 
occasioned a considerable delay ia the building of 
the bridge. The Prince had contemplated with 
anxiety the approach of this season of the year, 
which might prove so destructive to the work he 
had undertaken, while it would afford the ene- 
my au opportunity no much the more ^vousaUe 
for an attadk iq>on his fortifications. . But the cau- 
tion and abUity of his engineers delimed him. from 
the first danger, and the inaetivity of the enemy 
from the seconds It frequently haf^raed, indeed, 
that with the rise of the tide large shoals of ice 
were eaoght by the staccades, and were driven 
with violence against the timbers of the bridge ; 
but it stood firm ; and the wild uproar of the ele- 
ments only proved the solidity with which it had 
been erected. 

In the meantime, important moments had been 
wasted in fruitless deliberations ia Antwerp, and 
the general security had been lost sight of amidst 
the agitation of party, quarrels. The government 
of the city was divided among too many hands, 
. and too strongly inflaenced by a disorderly popu- 
lace to allow any one to consider with calmness, 
to decide with judgment, or to exiecute with firm- 
ness. Besides the magistracy itself, in whidi 
the Burgomaster had but a single vote, 'there 
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wem iti the cvtjr a cMwd of eorporations to wbiefc 
the extermil and internal defence, the management 
of pnHrisions, the* f<vrtifjring of the town, the direc- 
tion of' the navy and of commerce, were introsted, 
nUof which were only to be managed by perana- 
mon. By means of this crowd of speakers, who 
ill traded themselves' at pleasure into the Council 
of the State, and carried, by means of their ont* 
eries and' their nnmbcrs, what they could not ob- 
tain by reason, the popolace acqtured a dangerous 
influence over* the puMic councils, and tihe natural 
Bppositibn of so mmny discordant iatereiBts prevent^ 
ed the adoption of any wholesome measure. A 
go^eiiiment so weidc and vadHaiting could exercise 
no gireat influence over an insolent navy, and a 
soMery p^oud of thcar own strength ; and hence 
tlie enters bf the'8tate were- imperfectly obeyed, 
and the divisive moment more than once allowed 
to escape by the negiigence, if not tlie open mutiny, 
of t\m troops and mariners* * 
' This disagi-eement as to the means by which 
the enemy were to he opposed, would not }»ve 
been by any means so fiatal' had the panies been 
agreetl as to the end. But on this point also the 
moie wealthy citizens and the mass of the popnla- 
tfon were divided ; for the fcmner, who had every 
thing to apprehend from allowing matters to be 
carried to extremities, were strongly inclined to 
trelit with the Prince of Pai-ma. This inclinatioa 
t^iey no longer attempted to conceal when the 
Fort of Lief kenhoek fell into the bfoids of the 
Spaniards, and serious apprehensions began to be 
enterfcained as to the navigation of the Scheldc. 
Some came at once to the point, and refusing to 
• Mctercn, 5&]^Thuan, 2. 529— Grotius, 88. 



he ptftfliun irith the eity ia aatfohmiBh ibMgk 
they had been sharon uiito piuipeeitf » would hum 
MtUat 00C6 toitofdte. Sixty or seventy of th^ 
fMMtnder of ihis daM presenled a potition lo tha 
Goancily inwhick thoy esqMPewed their wish tfiail 
terms dMNdd be proposed to the King. Noa o oaa gy 
however, was the intaUigence oommmiealad ta 
tba popolacay than their indignatiiwi hraka om 
with siicb wAemnocef that a^ithiiig bat tha fiwag 
aad iflipriseiUBaiit of the petttioners eoakl appeasa 
the tamnlt ; and tranqaillity waa only inlly iw 
atoaad by the poblicatioa of an edict, impaauig 
the paaishniant of death on all who eidier paMie* 
ly or privately shanld ooaaleaaaoe pvopoaala for 



No part of theae diatafhaacaa eacaped the aotiea 
of the Pkinee of Pama, who had aecret eonumwd* 
cations with Aatwerp, as well aa the other eitiaa 
of Bkabaat and Fteadersy and who waa well aerrod 
by Ua agenta, and he kist no time in taking ad«« 
vantage of tbam* Thoagk he had already made 
eonaidanble pr a giaa a ia hia piapaiationa for tba 
complete blodiade of the city, mneh yet remained 
to be done, anda aingie aafortnaate moment might 
deatroy the laboar of many moBtfaa* Witbont no* 
glecting hia warlike preparations therefoFe, he dft* 
termined to try aeriooaly, whether he covld not 
wek/b himself master of the town by fair OMana* 
la Noveasber of thia year, he wrote aletter to tha 
great Cooncll of Antwerp, in which he need every 
artifice likely to induce 4he citizens to smiender 
the town, w to increase their mataal disaiMitioaak 
He treated ihem in this latter as misled men, and 
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'idid lihe wliole blame' of their reTok'afid r^istftilice 
open the inirigutng spirit of the Prince of Orang^e, 
fit>in wboito artifices they had lately been freed by 
the just vengeaiite of Heaven. It was now, he 
•said^'iit their power to awake from their long in* 
•teuatioB, aad to return to their* allegiance to 4 
••boDttrch who was anxious to be reconciled to 
tliem. For his own part, he would joyfully be the 
instruiUeut of reconciliation, since he had never 
eeasedi to love a land in which he was bom, alid 
where he had passed the happiest days of hb 
jrooth. He ui^d them immediately to send to 
bim plenipotentiaries, with whom he might arrange 
conditions of peace, and gave them reason to ex* 
pect the most favourable terms if they submitted 
in time, while he threatened th^m with the seve- 
rest punishinents if they obstinately continued to 
push matters to extremity. 

This letter, in which they recognised with plea* 
sure m lauguttge very different from that which* the 
Dqike of Alba had held tcoi years before in silnilar 
ctrcumstanoes, was answered by the inhabitants ito 
i tone of di^ty aad dedsion. While they did 
ample justice to the personal charact^ of the 
Prince, and acknowledged, with gratitude, his kind 
inclinations tovrards them, they lamented the hard* 
ship of circumstances which placed it beyond his 
power to do justice to his feelings. They would 
with pleasure have placed their fate in his hands, 
had he been the master of his ovm actions, instead 
of being the instmrnent of aaother s will, and the 
defender of a cause which his better judgment and 
bis private feelings must condemn. They knew 
but too well the unchanging counsels of the King 

2d2 
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flf SfMHiy md the yvmt wUeh lie had nade to tki 
Pope; eft this side they had notfaiBg to hepe* 
They defeoded with a noble warmth ^ taemeiy 
«f Ihe Frinoe of Orange, their beneftetor nod 4i- 
ttrereTy while they detaHtd the tni9 canaea whidi 
IumI pradsGed thk mfortnnale war, «Bd aepantod 
the prorhicea from the Spanish Crown. They dad 
aat ^agnise at the aaofie time that they had hefMs 
of ihiding anether and a milder master m the King 
•f Fnoioe ; and tins consideration alone was aaffii- 
cieat to determine them against the propoaala «f 
fhilipy since they conld enter into no treaty with 
htm) imthont beii^ guilty of the basest Incopstan 
cy and ingratitwk. f 

Under the infinenee of ^e despondency prodn- 
eed by a series of calamities, the United FroWneea 
had indeed come to die reso^tioB of placing ihem^ 
selves and^ the protec^on and sovereignty of 
Prance, and of praserving their e8:ist«nee, and their 
ancient printers, by die sacrifiee of their inde*- 
pendence. With this view an embassy had acMoe 
time liefbve been despatched to Faris ; and it was 
die prospect of this ymwethA ^iSHstanee which 
prikidpally snpported the courage of the inhab^ 
taiits of Atttweip. H^iry III. King of Enned, 
was personally inclined- to ykAd' to th^ wishes; 
hot ike troubles whidi the activity of the l^w^ 
idards promoted in his dominions^ obliged hhn al 
last) agamst his wish, to i&andon the project. Hie 
provinces' then turned for assistance to EliaabtMih 
of Englandy who actually sent them siqyplies, 
dHmgh they came too lato to save Antweip. 
While the citizens were awaiting the issue of diese 

t Thuan, ii. 530, 531 *«^ctereo, 485, 486. 



«egollalimi8, and looking stfoniidiHid abtMd Cv 
a^istaiiQei they were uofbitiiiialely neglectbg tlie 
Bedrest mi most natural oieaas of delvvefamee ; end 
ibe ^hole wintiN' was lost^ trbile the enenj wem 
«iia)Ued to SYftit themaekea of itwtth the fiiH eil 
.dbct, qi omiBefOjence of their indedaiim and i»- 

St {Aldegoade, the Bm^gocQaster of Antveiy, 
|iQd Itjdoed repestedly nfged Ae fleet rf Zealai^ 
to ikttadc the enem/e worios, while the expedition ^ 
was to be supported from Antwerp on tii^ other 
Me. The long and £reqtiently stormy nights of 
winter lEvonred this attempt ; and if a sally were 
at the same time made by the ganisoD of lAllo, it 
seemed sci^cely possible for l^e enemy €o resist Ui» 
triple attack. Ikit^ mifortHnately, dissentions e» 
isted between the leaders of the Heet, Wilhelm 
Von M>is, Von TressluQg> «nd the Admiralty of 
Zealand, and the result was, that the eqnipmeni; 
.of the fleet was most nnaccountably deldyecL To 
quicken their preparations, Teligny resolved to go 
^'person to IV^iddlebtfrg, wheire the States of Z» 
land were asi^embled ; but as the enemy were in 
possession ,of fill tbe passes, tfae attempt cost him 
iiis 6reed<Hn, and the Republic lost ia Um its^ hi»- 
Test defender. In this meantiAie, however^ there 
was no want of trading* vessel^ whieh^ under oo- 
ver of the night, and ffiromred by the rising tide, 
passed through the opening of the bridge in isptte 
)0l the ^enemy's fire, threw proTisions into the 
town« and retired with the ebb of the tide« Bnt 
as many of these vessels fell into the hands of the 

♦ Metereii, 488, et acq. ; Gen. Hist. iu. 476-491 ; Oto- 
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enemy, the Council gave orders, that in i^itune 
vessels shonld not attempt the passage, unless they 
•ftfnounted to a particular number ; and the result 
unfortunately was, that almost all remained he- 
lirnd, because the stipulated number could not at 
one time be collected. Some attempts were also 
made by the garrison of Antwerp on the Spaniali 
iihips' unth' tolerable success; some vessels were 
taken, otbers sunk, and it was proposed to attempt 
an experiment on a ^ater scale. But anxiously 
as St AVdegonde laboured to effect this project, he 
Could not prociire a single sailor to man his ves- 
sel. * ■■ 

Amidst iJiese delays, th(5 winter passe<l over ; 
and scarcely had the ice disappeared, when the 
besiegers resumed, with the utmost earnestness^ 
tlie erection of the bridge of vessels. The open- 
ing, of si.^ hundred paces, which still remained be- 
tween the two staccades, was to be filled up iii 
the following manner: — Two-and-thirty flat;-bot^. 
toraed vessels, each sixty ^eet long, and twenty 
broad, were fastened to each other at the bow and 
tlie stetn by strong cables and iron chains, but in 
such a manner as to stand about twenty feet set- 
parate from each other, and to leave a free passage 
for the stream. E^h vessel was also secm'ed by 
two anchors, placed both up and down the riveri 
the cableer of which could be loosed or tightened 
as the tide rose or fell. Upon the ships larg^ 
belinis Were laid, which reached from on© to the 
.'Other ; and being covered with planks, formed a 
r^ular road like that along the staccades, protec- 
ted by a balustrade. This bridge of vessels, of 
'which the staccades formed the continuatioiij ex- 

* Strad. 5C4; Metereii ,4i84'; Reidan. Ann. 00. 



(eadod (itielyidu^ (bese) to di^ lengtb of 240Q 
pAces. So fuimi]iibly» too, was this tremen€lou0 
machine coastracted, and so abundantly provide^ 
with the materials of destruction, that it S6eiiie4 
almost capable of d<^eBding itself like ^ linng b#^ 
iag^ oi obeying the word of coQiviandi and scatterr 
ing death am^^ «ll who should approach it» Bof 
aides the two forts of Santa Maria and St Plnlip 
0a ^9i(ch bank of the riyer, and the wooden bat? 
^ries on the bridge i^lf^ which were filled with 
aol^ers, and mounted with oannon on erery sidf > 
eiich of the thirty-two vessels was manned with 
4birty soldiers and four sailors, and presented the 
aspect of the cannon's mouth to the enenqr^ wbe^ 
Iher he sailed upwards fcom ZMmif or down* 
werds from Antweqi. It .ww di^n^ded on die 
iriiole by ninety-seren ca9«on9 aoeBieplaeedebef% 
mid eepne under Uie bridge, and bf mote diaa 1500 
men» distribnted pertly waaoji^ die batteiiea, m4 
partty among the eh^» who, if ne o ea a ary, cool^ 
^rect a tremendous fiire against the eiiemy. Sti)]^ 
however, the Prince was noA satisfied thai bi4 
work was seoiffed by these precaiftian^ againsi 
^ery aicctdent. It was to be ei(pe<^ed diet dio 
•^emy would leave nothing undone to des^royt by 
the. power of their enginea, the central ai^ weaHepr 
part of the bridge; ami to ward off this doipgery ho 
fleeted along the bridge, and «t some distance from 
ift^ a&othev^ extensive work, in order to dissipate and 
^nei&en the assanlts which might be direcjted a-^ 
gainst the briilge itself. It conosted of dnrtyr* 
4hree vessels of cimsiderable sisse, arranged in e circb 
ncrosa the whole course of the river, and faslened 
to each other, three and three, with large meets, 
ao that they formed eleven separate grovpe* Secb 
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>Mra8 armecl like a troop of pikeinen, vrHh foartp'en 
leng wooden polon, (^reflenting an iron point to the 
approaching enemy. Tbeee barks were loaded 
tnerely with ballast, and were fastened by a double 
uncbor, slackened so as to adapt itself to the 
changes of the tide. They were in constant mo<» 
tion, and hence were called the swimmers. The 
whole of the bridge of vessels, and part of the 
Btacc*adefl, wefe protected by these swimmers, which 
were placed both above and below the bridge. 
To all tlieee defensive preparations was added a 
«iqvra<lron of forty King's vessels, which were sta- 
fiofied on bpth sides, and served to cover the 
iVhole. f 

'' This asKonishing woric waft finished in "March 
4'-5B5,^iii the sevem^ month of the siege, and the 
/ktf of its eompledon was a jubilee for the troops. 
^A wild fNi-de-joie unnottnced the event to the be* 
i^ie^ed, and the army, aa if they wished to assure 
ihemselved of the triumph, spread ' themselvea 
out aleng^ their whole work, tb see the haughty 
stream over which they bad kid their yoke, 
roll Bubmissfve and obedient below. All the 
toils they had endured were forgotten in thi» 
ani noting pr6spect; and the most insignificant 
workman, whose hand bad been employed in the 
Work, appropriated to himself some portion of 
the honour which the successful execution of this- 
gigantic, enterprise conferred on \XA iiludtrious^ 
projector. On the other hand nothing could equa^ 
the consternation of the citizens of Antwerp, when- 
the news reached them that the passage of tho 
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'Sckekle was npw entirely blocked ap, -attd nU 
fac^e of siiccoiin front Zedbnd at fin «»cU. Xo 
mcrease their terror they received* 9X the •him? 
naomenty the intelligence of the fall of Bnii9tel«» 
which had at hist been compelled 'by famine to 
auirender. An attempt made by Count Hpheiir 
lohe, at the same time,.torecoveK Herzogenbu^chf 
or. to effect a diversion of the enemy, was equally 
nnsttccessfol ; and thus the unfortvinate city loat# 
at one time, all hope of future succours either by 
sea or land, f 

.These nevs were brought by sonie fugitii;^ 
who had succeeded in penetcating by thei»^{laBJah 
outposts into the town; and a spy whom the 
^Imrgonaster had senLomt to reconnojebPe tlMk. en0« 
my s works, iaescpsed the universal canflteraitMiil 
by his repwt« He had been takao .mid bveught 
before the IVinoe of. Panbay.who ^ve erders tJM 
he.shouldbe conduGted ov6r ihem ally ami thul 
the bridge^ nnd its wonderful .a#eoi4p#Mea|0i 
shevld be pafctidularly poiiiti^ out. to, hinv .A^^ 
he had seen e^ery things and was /i^fK^flnict^d' ^ 
the general, he sent him baek to ^|g|w<97> tvilb 
liiis message, ^^ Go and relate, to those tA#i| ««Qit 
you what you have seen. . Tell thein<al8<v.tbat ift 
19 my firm resolutioa either to bury mysel|' Wi 
Heath the ruins of - this bridge, or by meai^.cii 
tlMs bridge to pass into your city. " , 

The. certainty of tbeir da^gei* .now .awak^o^ 
the activity of the confedei»tes» and it was s^ 
IsEiult of theirs, if the first part of the Princiis vow- 
was not fulfilled. He had long beheld witli aaxr 
iety the preparations which had been made i» 

t-Strad. 567. 571.^Metereii. 402. 494.— Thu^n. lii* 
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Zeahad f«r tim mIM ef the tmwa. He wtir 

dMrly that it was InMa thai qaarlor that be hui 

aMU to apprabendy and that, with all his worka, 

he wmid acaretly be able to make head against 

lie anited power of the fleets of Zealand and Aat- 

iVeip) U Ihey shoald i^^auk faim at the same time, 

aad at the proper momeat. For a time, the de« 

laj« ^ tbe Admiial of Zeakad, whidi he had hi* 

boated by e^ery means in l»s power to prokmg, 

had been bis secnrity ; bat now the pressing rat* 

cessity of relief expedited their preparations ; and, 

wHhoitt waitiag for the Admiral^ the Statea de- 

ipalehed Cdnnl Jnsdn Vmi Nassao, with aamany 

tefeelei as they could eoilcet, to the assistance of 

tiM'banegad. This fleet aaeborod before Fort 

LnllettMiioek, which waa ia peasessioa of the 

^B B ii y ; aady aappovled byaomesh^ from the 

•H ai e ita Ibia ef 'UUa, batleiad it iga eacoeslally, 

ttat IbawaHiwaae Aertly oaerdKoani» aad the 

flat lalaaalijis «l«na» The WaHooas^adw formed 

Ae fanteoa^ iHylaysit Utile of that flnaacss 

aMA m%hl bata been eapected from tbesoldieis 

af fbe Piteee af PMnmt thay sfaamefnlly aban- 

4aaad ilia U t itom to the eaemy^ who were soon 

hi yaasawioa of the whole labnd of Doel, with 

the farts aad batteries it oentaiaed. The loss of 

ikmb phieea, (w hichy bowefer^ waia soon retaken,) 

afleeted the Friace of Buna so deeply, that he 

tried the affieeia by a Coarl Atetial, aad the more 

gailty among then were beheaded* In the meantime^ 

dils b(dd aoqoiaitioii opened to the Zealaaders a 

free panage to the bridge ; and ufter concerting 

with the inhabitants of Antwerp, the period for 

attempting a decisire attack upon the bridge .was 
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fixed. ^ It was (kHiennined, that while the Anlr 
werpere should endeavour to blow up llie biidge, 
by oMU'.hines which they had already prepared, 
the Zealaad fleet, with a sufficient stock of provi*- 
sions, should be at hand, and ready to sail towards 
the town, tl»CHigh the opening made by the ex^ 
plosion^ 

Por, while the Prince of Parma was engaged in 
the erectien of hishri^^, an engineer, within the 
walla of Afitweip, was already preparing mate- 
rials for its destruction. Frederick Gianibelli was 
the name of the man whom Fa)(e had destined to 
be the Archimedes of the city, and to exert in its 
defence the same ingenuity, with the same want 
of success. He was bom in Mantua, and had wi^ 
sited Ma^d, for the purpose, as was' reported, of 
offering his services to Philip in the war of the 
Netherlands. But, wearied with expectation, the 
oiiended artist left the Court, wkli'*tbe dete^inino- 
tioa.of oenriacaig the -Spani^ ^oioilt^^f in the 
most efifectm^ manner; of the value of thtMse seiv 
▼ices which he had so' hltle known how to esti* 
mate. He had receurse to EHzabetbf Que^a df 
Eng^d, die declared enemy of Spaing who,<^ after 
witnessing some proofs of his art, despatched him. 
to Antweip. . la this dty he todk up bis abode, 
and in the present exUeraity devoted to its de- 
fence all his «yil, his energy, and his zeaL f 

As soon as he learned that' the project of ereet^ 
ing the iHidge was seriously contemplated, and 
that the work was appcoadttng its completion, he 
requested of the magistrates, two large vessels, 

♦ $trftd. 573. 574. Meteren. 495. 
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from one hanA^ and filty tm ive hundred I0B9 
burden^ in wfaidi lie . pcoposed to hj mines. He 
also demanded fifty boats, wkicb, being fiturtened 
■together with chains and cables, and armed with 
axes, might be put m motion wiOi the ebbing ef 
the tide ; and, in order to oottplote the deatmc- 
tion which the fire-ships had begnn, might be di- 
rected in a wedge-like form agaimt the bridge. 
But he had to deed with men who were complete- 
ly incapable of comprehending an idea- of an ex- 
traordinary natnve, and who, e^en where the aafie- 
ty of their country w» at stidce, conld never for- 
get the calculating habits of commerce. His plan 
was found too expenmve ; and it was with dxffi-' 
cnlty, at last, that two nnaller vessels, of seventy 
or eighty tons, and a quantity of boats, were al- 
lowed htm. 

With these two vessels, one of which he called 
the Fortune, the other the Hope, he proceeded 
thus : — He erected withki 1^ hold a hollow cham- 
ber of free-stone, ^re feet in breadth, four and a 
half in height, and forty in length. This chaflriber 
was filled with sixty hundred wiBigbt of the finest 
gunpowder of hi» own inveation, and coveted 
with large slabs and imllstonjBs, as: faeafily as the 
vessel Would bear. Above these was erected a 
building of similar stones, whidt ' converged to- 
wards a point, and rose she -feet above the deck oi 
the vessel. The building was filled with iron 
chains and hatchets, metal and stone bullets^ naik, 
knives, and other inslmnienta of disstruetion; whMe 
the other parte df the vessels, which were not oc- 
cupied by the powder chamber, were also filled 
with stones, and the whole covered with planks. 
Several openings wese left in the chamber, for the 
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ftdttOMbn of liie Intos by whicit H ww to be 
kindled. A piece of machinery was also placed 
ia> the chambers^ which, after a certain period, 
6lirack out sparks, so as to eiplode the vessels, 
supposing the trains to gtye way* To mislead 
tbe enemy into the belief that these inachines weie 
intended only to set tJie bridge on fire, a firework 
was fixed upon the top, fbimed of sulphur and 
pitch, and oonstnKted so as to bum for an hour* 
Still farther, to distract the attention of the enemy 
fiMMa the real seat of danger, he pcepaced tlurty- 
two sehttyte, (or sanll flat^'fa^ttoued boats), eon- 
iiining merely fiiev^orks, and construcfeed with no 
other intention than that of deceiving the enemy. 
These firs*ships were t» be despatched towanis 
the biidgo in four separate aqnadrons, at the dis- 
tance of half an hour from eadi other, and to keep 
tbe enemy engaged for two whole homis ; so that, 
odumstod by firing and fruitless expectation^ they 
iuight be induced to relax thair vigilance, when 
tlie xeai fire^bips arrived. He prepared also some 
other ships, in whidi powder was oonoealed, to 
destroy the floatiag-work before the bridge, and 
to auike way for the larger vessels. By Uits skir- 
mish of the ontposts, he hc|>ed to engage the ejue- 
my 8 attention in that direction,— to allure them 
forwsrd, and thus to etpose them to the full and 
deadly operation of his mines, f 

TIm9 night betwixt the fourth and fifth of A{Hil 
was fixed on for the execution of this great un- 
liertaking. Some dark immours of Ute intended 
attempt had spread through the Spanish camp, 
particiilarly alter several divers from Antwerp 

t Thutaa, m. 46 Strad^ d74, 575 ^Mftefen, 58a 
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had been discovered endeBVOiiriog to cot the 
cables of tbe vessels. A seiions attack, there- 
fore, was expected ; they were mistaken only as 
to its nature, expecting to combat with men, tbt* 
ther than with the elements. Wkh this view tbe 
prince cansed the guards along the whole bank to 
be doubled, and moved the greater part of his 
troops to the neighbourhood of the bridge, where 
he himself took his station, — ^thns exposing him- 
self the more to danger, the more he laboured to 
avert it. Scarcely was it dark when three flaming 
vessels were seen floating downwards from l^e 
town, then three others, and afterwards three 
more. The whole Spanish caoip were called to 
arms, and the bridge^ along its whole l^gth, 
crowded with soldiers. Meantime the number of 
the fire-ships increased, as they floated, some- 
times in pairs, sometiines three together down 
the stream, being at first guided by mariners on 
board. But tlie Admiral of the Antwe^ fleet> 
Jacob JacobsoOy had either purposely, or firom 
negligence, so arranged matters, that the four 
squadrons were allowed to fdlow each- other at 
too short intervals, while the two lai|^ finHshipe 
followed too fast upon the rest, and thus the 
whole order of the attack was- destroyed. 

The mom^ approached, and the darkness .of 
the night heightened the eiiect of the extraordi* 
nary' scene. As far as the eye could follow the 
course of. the stream, all was fire, the fire-ships 
burning as fiercely as if the vessels themselves 
had been actually in flames. All around the sur* 
&ce of the river shone in lig^t, — the dykes and 
batteries along the bank, the colours, weapons, 
and armour of the soldiers, who lined the riv^is 
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»ide, as wtiill as the bridge, w^e ckaily^ distiii* 
gtushablB by its gkre« With mingled feelibgd of 
pleasure and of letror, tfae soldiers cottternplated 
diis strftiige spectader which seemed at first ra- 
«her to resemble some triamphttit fete, tliaa a 
bcetile preparation, but which filled the mind 
with a strafe and indescribable femr, by the con* 
tifast betw^eea its outwaid appearance and its real 
ptirpose. When this burning fleet approached 
within about two thousand paces of the bridge^ 
the workmen kindled their matches^ impelled the 
two larger ressels, containing the mines, into the 
vBry middle of the stream, and, abandoning the 
rest te the gfoidance of the waves, moved off as 
fapidly as possible, in boats whieh had been pre- 
pared for the purpose* j: 

. Hieir coutee, however^ was broken ; the res- 
sels, uBguided by any one cm board, drove, scat* 
tered or single, against the floating work, where 
they continued banging, or dashed sideways 
t^inst the bank. The foremost powder«>ship8^ 
which had been intended to destroy the floating 
work, were driven, by the force of a tempest^ 
which sprang up at that moment, towards the 
Flanders side ; and even the great fire^ip, named 
the Fortune, stmek the ground bdere leadiing 
tiie brii^, killing, in its explosion, several Spa* 
aidk soldiers in the neighbouring battery. The 
other, and the larg^ vtesel) named the Hepe> 
narrowly etoaped a simiho' fate. The evrrent 
drove her agaiacist the floatmg work on the Flan« 
ders side, where she remained han^g ; and faft4 

} Strad, 670. 
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riie taken fire at that monenly the e£Eect of the 
eaiplofiion wonid hare been almost entirely knt. 
Bat, deeeired by the flames which this machine 
threw out, like the other ^re-ships, the enemy 
conceived it to he merely an ordinary Tessel, in- 
tended for the purpose of firing the faridge. And 
as they had seen the other fire-ships extinguish- 
ed, one after the other, without any farther ef- 
Isct, they forgot their fears, and began to ridicule 
those hostile preparations which had been an- 
nounced with so much pomp, and which had 
come to so pitifnl a conclusion. Some of the 
boldest had thrown themsehres into the stream, 
to inspect the fire-ship more narrowly, and to «x- 
tingnish it, when it suddenly broke by its wei^t 
through the floating work which had repelled it, 
and drove with terrible force against the bridge. 
All was instantly in commotion, and the Duke 
called out to the sailors to keep off ^e madiine 
with poles, and to extinguish the flames ere they 
should reach the timbers. 

He was standing at that important moment at 
the farther end of the scafiblding, on the left, 
where it formed a bastion in the water, and was 
united to the bridge of ships. By his side stood 
the Margrave of Rysburg, General of the cavalry^ 
and Governor of the province of Artois, (who had 
formerly been in the service of the States, but, 
from a defender of the Republic, had now become 
her worst enemy). Baron Von BiUy, Goyemor of 
Friezland, and General of the German regiments. 
Generals Cajetan and Guasto, with severflJi of his 
principal oflicers, — all forgetful of their own dan- 
ger, and anxious only to avert the general misfor- 
tone. At this moment a Spanish ensign approach* 
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ed tbe Prmee of Parma, and ^ion^uned biin to ror 
tke from a spot where his life was in imimiiBnt 
and yiaible danger. He repeated his request moi« 
pressingly, as the Duke paid no attention, and at 
last, falling at his feet, implored him, in this single 
instance, to be advised by his servants. While he 
spoke, he had seized the Duke by the cloak, as if 
to dnnv him from the place by force ; and he, ra- 
ther overpowered by the boldness of this man, 
than convinced by his reasons, began to m6ve, ac- 
companied by Guasto and Cajetan, towards the 
shore. Scarcely had he time to reach Fort St 
Maria, at the farther ^nd of the bridge, when an 
explosion was heard behind him, as if the eaith 
had bnrst, or the vault of heaven had given way. 
The Duke, with his wh<de army fell to ^e ground 
as dead, and several minutes elapsed before any 
one recovered his recollection. 

But what a scene appeared when recollection 
r^nrned ! The waters of the Schelde had been 
divided by the explosion to their lowest depths, 
and driven like a wall over ^e mound which opr 
posed them, so that all the foitificaUons along the 
bank were inundated to the depth of several feet. 
The earth shook for three miles rpund. Nearly 
fcfae whole of the left sca^blding, i^ainst which the 
fice-ship bad been driven, with part of-the bridge 
of ships, had been burst asunder, shattered, and 
iwkh all who were upon it, masts, cannon, and 
juen, hurled into the air. Even the enormous 
l^ocJcs of stone, which covered the mines, had been 
blown by the force of the explosion, into the 
neighbouring fields, so that many of them were af- 
terwards dug up at the distance of a thousand pa* 
eesbom the bridge. Six ships were burned, and 
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se^ral flashed to pieces. But still more dreadf^ 
was the cainfeige which this murderbiis engine had 
made among the soldieirs. Five hundred, or, ac- 
cording to some accounts, eight hundred men, fell 
a sacrifice to tlie explosion, besides those who es-^ 
caped with mutilated or injured limbs. The most 
opposite modes of death were united in that tre« 
mendous moment. Some were consumed by the 
flame of the rolcano, others suffocated by the wa- 
ters of the river, or the poisonous sulphurous va^ 
pour ; some drowned in the stream ; some buried 
beneath the hail of the falling masses of rock; 
some pierced with the knires or axes, or shattered 
with the balls which had sprung from the bowel» 
of the engine : some, who were found dead without 
any visible injury, must have been killed by the 
mere agitation of the air. The sight, immediately 
after the explosion of the mine, was trennendous. 
Some were seen sticking among the pilktrs of the 
bridge, some labouring beneath the masses of stone, 
some hanging in the sails of the i^essels ; on every 
side was heard a heart-piercing cry for help, but 
every one was too deeply engaged wi^ his own 
safety, and the call was answered only by an ira* 
potent wailing. 

Many of the survivors were saved by wondt^rful 
accidents. An officer, named Tucci, was lifted 
like a feather into the air by the whirlwind, sus*- 
pended for some time aloft, and then dropped into 
tlie stream, where he saved himself by swimming. 
Another was caught up, by the force of the explo- 
sion, on the Flanders side, and deposited on that 
of Brabant, where he rose with merely a slight 
contusion on the shoulder, and who afterwards de- 
scribed his progress through Uie air as i^esembling 
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thai of a body shot from a caimoB. The Duke of -. 
Parma had never been so near death as at that . 
moment, when the difference of half a minute de* 
cided his fate. Scarce had he set foot in Fort St 
Maria, when he was lifted as by a whirlwind, and 
struck senseless to the ground by a plank which 
lighted on his head and shoulder. For some time» 
indeed) it was believed he had been killed, as seve- 
ral recollected having seen him on the bridge but : 
a few minutes before the deadly explosion. He 
was found, at last, raising himself up with his: 
hand on his sword, between his conductors, Ca- . 
jetan and Guasto, and the intelligence restored, 
life to the whole army. But it were vain to at- 
tempt to describe his sensations, when he contem*. 
plated the wreck which a single moment had 
caused in the work of so niany months. The. 
bridge on which his whole hope rested was torn 
in pieces, great part of his army desU'oyed, others 
n^imed and rendered useless for a time ; several, 
of his best officers killed, and, as if the present 
misfortune were not enough, he received at the 
same moment the painful intelligence that the 
Marquis of Rysburg, m whom, of all his officers, 
he reposed the greatest confidence, was no where 
to be found. The worst still remained behind, 
namely, that the arrival of the hostile fleets of 
Antwerp and Lillo was every instant to be ex- 
pected, while the disabled situation of the army 
would render it impossible for him to make any 
resi&taneek The bridge had been completely se-* 
parated, and there was nothing to prevent the fleet 
of Zealand from sailing through : while the confu- 
sion of the troops was at the time so great, that it 
was impossible to issue orders, or to obey them ji 
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some of the corps wantiixg llieir officeriy many of 
the ofHcesv unable to find their corps, or to disco- 
ver the place which they had occnpied, amidst the 
universal ruin. AH the fortifications, too, on the 
bank were inundated, — the cannon sunk under 
water, — and the matches ami powder rendered 
useless. What a monaent for die enemy, had 
they known how to avail diemselves of the oppor- 
tunity ! f 

It will scarcely be bdieved, however, timt iJiis 
attempt, which bad succeeded so much beyond 
expectation, was rendered useless to Antwerp, 
merely — because it was unknown. As soon as 
the explosion of the mine was heard in the town, 
St Aldegonde bad indeed sent out several vessels 
towards the bridge, with orders to shoot up fire- 
balls and burning arrows as soon as they fasd sue* 
oessfuily passed throogh, and then, with this in- 
telligence, to sail on to Lillo, to put the auxiliary 
fleet of Zealand into immediate motion. The Adk 
miral of Antwerp, at the same time, received or- 
ders, as soon as the signal was given, to set sail in<« 
stantly and attack the enemy in their first confu^ 
sion. But although a tempting reward was offers 
ed to the sailors who wei-e sent out, they could not 
be persuaded to venture into the neighbourhood of 
the enemy, and they i^umed, without efieGting 
their purpose, with theinteltigence, that the bridge 
remained uninjured, and that the fire-isfaips had 
produced no impression. Even the next liay ih> 
better attempt was made to learn the trne state of 
the bridge; and when they saw that, notwidih 
standing the fikyourabie wind, no attempt was 

t Strada, 577, ^cy.— Mcicren, 4G7— .Thuaii, III. *7— - 
Oen. Hist, of U. N. 3. 497^ 
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made by tbe fleel at Lillo> they were eoBfrmed ia 
tbe belief that the firendbips had failed. No one 
reflected that this inactirity. of the confederates, 
which misled the iahahitaats of Antwerp, might 
also keep hack the Zealanders at Lillo, as was 
really the case. So aignal a failure could occur 
Kmly in a gorenimeat without authority, and with- 
out independence, guided hy a tumultuous popu- 
lation, whcmi it ought to have commanded. The 
more laaetiye, however, they showed themselves 
against the enemy, the more their rage seemed in- 
flamed against Gianibelli, whom the enraged po- 
pulace would willingly have torn to pieces. The 
engineer was for two days in the most imminent 
danger, till, on the third morning, a messenger 
from Lillo, who had swam through under the 
bridge, brought accounts of the real destruction 
which had taken place, but at the same time of its 
complete restoration. :|: 

This rapid repairing of the bridge was really a 
miraculQus effort of the Prince of JParma. Scarce- 
ly had he recovered from the shock, which seemed 
to have ruined all his plans, when he foresaw, with 
admirable presence of mind, all the evil conse- 
quences which might ensue. The absence of the 
hostile fleet at this decbive moment awakened his 
hopes anew. The wretched condition of the 
bridge seemed still to be a secret to the ener 
my; aa^ although it was impossible that the 
work of many months could be restored in a few 
hpurs, much would be gained if he could give to 
it aa appearance of being rapaired. All were ia- 
^tAfitly Bl work to. remove the fragments, to erect 

\ Meteren^ 4!96« ' 
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anew tbe timbers which had been overthrown, to 
unite those which had been fractured, and to fill up 
the gaps with ships. The Duke himself assisted 
in the labour, and his example was followed by all 
the officers. The common soldiers, animated by 
the sight, exerted themselres to the utmost ; tbe 
work was carried on during the whole night amidst 
the continual noise of trumpets and di'ums, which 
were stationed along tbe whole bridge, to drown 
the sound of the workmen. At break of day, few 
traces of the destruction which liad taken place 
duiing the night were to be seen ; and although 
the bridge was only apparently repaired, its ap* 
pearance deceived the messengers, and the attack 
was put off. In the meantime, the Prince con- 
trived to render the repair real, and ako to intro- 
duce some changes into tbe structure of the bridge. 
To protect it from future attacks of a similar kind, 
a part of the bridge of ships was made moveable, 
so that it might be removed if necessary, and a 
free ^passage opened to the fire-ships. The loss of 
men which he had sustained, the Prince supplied 
by means of garrisons from the neighbouring places, 
and of a German regiment which fortunately join- 
ed him at this moment from Ghent. He filled up 
the places of the officers who were missing, and 
among these the Spanish ensign, who had saved 
his life, was not forgotten.* 

The inhabitants of Antwerp, on learning the 
real success of their fire-ships, now applauded their 
ii\ventor as zealously as they had formerly been in- 
clined to treat him with harshness, and urged him 
to new attempts. Gianibelli now received the num"* 

• Strada, 581, et, ^eq. 
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her tffreBsek which he had in vain requested at 
firRt. He prepared them in such a manner as to 
be driven with irresistible force against the bridge ; 
and the brieve was actually a second time broken 
ihnnigh. The wind, however, was then unfavour- 
able to the Zealand fleet, so that it could not ad- 
vance, and thus the Prince again had time to re- 
pair the disaster. Still the Archimedes of An- 
twerp was not disconcerted by all these failures. 
He fHrepared two iai^ vessels, armed with iron 
hatchets, and similar insti*uments, in order to break 
ffarough the bridge by force. But when the mo- 
ment for launching them came, no one could be 
found to man them. Tlie engineer was therefore 
obliged to invent some meaans of giving to his en- 
gines such a direction, as to enable them, without 
a steei'sman, to keep the middle of the stream, and 
not, like the former, to be dashed by the wind 
against the bank. One of his workmen, a Ger- 
man, hit upon a singular invention ; f he placed 
a sail under the vessel, so as to be acted up- 
cHi by the water, as ordinary sails are by the 
wind, and in such a manner as that the ship should 
be impelled along by the whole force of the stream. 
The consequence shewed that his calculation was 
correct, for the vessel, with her sails thus reversed, 
not only kept exactly the centre of the current, 
but drove against the bridge with such impetuosi- 
ty, that the enemy had no time to open it, and it 
was actually driven asunder. All these successful 
attempts, however, w^e unavailing, being und^- 

t Dec. IT. B. VI, 586. 
VOL. ir. 2 F 
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taken at random^ and follow^ad up bpf no vntteieot 
force; No xne waa made •! another ire»^bip^ 
which GianibelK had pvepafed after ^e maoflar <tf 
the &8rt, whidh had prowd ao sofiooBBAil, «a4 
which he had #}ed witii four thousand piomida 
weight of powder ; for a i»ew mode of attemplkig 
their deliverance had now occnired to the ii^abit' 
ants of Antwerp. * 

Despairing, after so maay M\m*ay of behig 
able to open op by force the passage ^ the 
rirer to the fleet, they determined to clifipeiise^ if 
posstbfe, with the river entirely. They remember- 
ed the example of ^e cvty of Leyden, whacky 
when besieged by the Spainards ten yvaia befove, 
had been sained by a weii-mani^d inandation ol the 
Btirronnding country, and (Ms exampte they ra- 
soived to imitate. Between Lillo and Stabroek, 
in the territory of Bergen, a broad and somewhat 
sloping phun stretches to Antwerp, 6nly protected 
by nmmerons dykes and connter-dykes from Ike 
irruption of the waiters of the Easter Sehekie. 
NoUiing more was necessary than to open these 
dykes, to lay the whole plain under water, aad to 
open a passage for flat-bottomed boats to the very 
walls of Antwerp. If this attempt should be suc- 
cessful, they might allow the prince of XWina to 
interrupt, as he pleased, the passage of the Schelde 
with bis bridge of ships ; they had now created a 
stream for themse^es, whi(^, ki the hour of need, 
would supply the place of the former. This, in* 
deed> was the very plan which the Pnnee oi <k>- 
ange had recommended in the beginning of the 
siege, and which St Aldegoade had laboiired ap 

* Metsren, 49T; 
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ttnammlf t» tmry lalo cfieet, \mA. vMA had 
£uled^ becMue some of the cituHms could not be 
iMNsvaikd upon to saerifiee their prefterty. Tbey 
liMT roirerted to t\m kat meaiiB of deliyeraace in 
tbe pvesetti tneeeettty^ i>ut circofas^iaaces^ in 1^& 
meantime, had mateiialljr changed* 

The plain k divided if m hroad and lofty dyke, 
which takes its name from the neighboaring castle 
of Coarenstein,. and etreiDches from the village of 
Stebioek im. Bei^pen for three miles towai'ds the 
Schelde» till it joins the groat dyke of the Schelde 
nat iatr £rom Onlam. Ofser. this dyke it was im- 
pon^Me £oi* ships to pass, even at the highest tide, 
aiMl it weald be in vain, whiie it stood in the way, 
to inimdale the fields on each side, since it woald 
e£fect«aUy oppose the passage «f the Ze&Umd fleet 
to the vidnfty ef Aniweip. The fate of the town 
therelofe dqwifeded on 1^ possiiHlity of bi'eaking 
do»wn part «>£ tha dyke ; but the Prince of Parmk 
iBMitoeseea diis peseibiLity, had taken possession 
of it at the cemmenoement of the blockade, and 
spared ao means in pvepariag to maintain it to the 
vtuiest» Near the vill^e of Stabroek, Count 
Mwflfehi was encamped wili^ the greater pert 
of the arny^ and nlaiataiiied> . by neans of the 
eonmterdyke of Coavenstein, his cenmunication 
with the in-idge^^ the headHquartens, and llie Spa- 
aisk acagannes at CaUoo. The aimy thus formed 
acoatmvows line ^om Stabroek m Brabant to Be- 
vem in Fiaaders, divided, indeed, but not broken 
hf the S^sheide, and which could only be brokea 
by a bloody ^H^e^^emeat. Five different batteries 
had been erected along the dyke wx equal distances, 
and the command of them intrusted to the bravest 
officers of tlw anay ; a&dp as the Doke- of Parma 
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could not doubt that the whole wei^it of the war 
would now be directed hither, he afisigned to 
Count Mansfeld the protection of the bridge,* and 
resolved to defend this impoitani poat.in person. 
A new scene of wa* was sow about to take place, 
and on a totally different theatre. * 

The Netherlanders had pierced the great dyke 
which follows the Brabant side of the Schelde> at 
different places above and below Lillo, and where 
green fields had formerly been seen, a new element 
was now displayed, studded with masts and ves- 
sels. A Zealand fleet, \mder Count Hohenlohe, 
sailed into the inundated fields,^ and made repeat- 
ed movements against the dyke of Couvensteiii, 
without attempting a serious attack; while an- 
other appeared in the Schelde, threatening some- 
times one side, sometimes tiie other, with a land- 
ing, or seemingly meditating an attack upon the 
bridge. The enemy were thus kept in play for 
several days, and, uncertain where the real attempt 
was to be made, were exhausted by their prolong 
ed vigilance, and lulled by degrees into security. 
/ The inhabitants of Antwerp had promised . to 
Count Hoheiilohe to support the attack upon the 
dyke with a flotilla from the town^; three fireworks 
from the principal tower were to be the signal that 
the flotilla was on its way. As soon as the ex- 
pected signals rose over Antwerp,, through the 
darknsss of the night, Couat Hohenlohe landed 
five hundred of his troops between two of the 
enemy *8 redoubts, who, falling suddenly on the 
Spanish guards, eitjier surprised them asleep, or 
overpowered them. In a short time tiiey had ob<» 

* Strad. 58a*-TbuAn. III. 4a 
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ti^Aed 1ft fitm fooUng upon the dyke, and were al-* 
rendy inteitding to land the rest, to tbe namber of 
tiro tfionsand, when the Spaniards arrived fi'om 
the next redoubt, and, assisted by tbe narrow- 
ness of the gtonnd, made a desperate attack upoa 
tlie crowded Zealanders. The cannon from the 
net^bouring batteries at the same time opened 
tfpon the advancing vessels, so as to render the 
landing of the remaining troops impossible ; and 
as no prospect of assistance from the town ap" 
peared, the- Zealanders, after a short conflict, 
were overpowered, and driven down from the 
dyke of which they were in possession. The 
tictdtious Spaniards hunted them through the 
water as far as the ships, drowned many of 
^em, and compelled them to retire "with great 
loss. Count Hohenlohe laid the blame of this 
defeat upon the inhabitants of Antwerp, who had 
deceived him by a false signal, and, in ibct, it 
was entirely owing to the want of co-operation in 
their respective plans that this attempt was an« 
sHCcessful.* 

It was at last resolved to make a concerted at* 
tempt with l^ir united forces upon the enemy» 
and by a desperate attack, both on the dyke and 
l^e bridge, to put an end to the blockade at once. 
The 16th of May 15S5 was fixed on for carrying 
the attempt into execution, and every thing was 
done on both sides to render its results decisive. 
The force of the Hollanders and Zealanders^ 
united to that of Antwerp, exceeded two hundred 
ahips^ to man which, they had stripped the town 

♦ Strad, Sai— Meteren. 49a 
2f2 
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and citadelt and with tbis force they deterntiiied 
to assaidt the dyke of Couvenstein on both sides. 
The bridge was at the same time to be attacked 
by new engines of Gianibelli s invention, and the 
Duke of Parma thus prevented horn assisting the 
defenders of the dyke. J 

Alexander, informed of the danger that threa:- 
tened him, spared nothing on his side to meet it 
with energy. Immediately after the capture of 
the dyke, he had ordered redoubts to be built 
upon it, at five different places, and given tiie 
command of these to the most experienced offi- 
cers of his army. The first, named the Cross 
Battery, was erected at the place where the dyke 
of Couvenstein sinks into the great wall of the 
Schelde, and forms with it the figure of a cross ; 
and the defence of this fort was intrusted to the 
Spanish General Mondragone, A thousand paces 
farther on, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle of Couvenstein, was placed Fort St Ja- 
cob, commanded by Camillo di Monte. At an 
equal distance from this, lay Fort St George, 
and a thousand paces farther the Pile Battery, 
under the command of Gamboa, so called from 
the piles on which it was erected. At the far- 
thest end of the dyke, not far from Stabroek, lay 
a fifth battery, of which Count Mansfeld and an 
Italian named Capizucchi, were commanders* 
All these forts the Prince had lately strengthened 
with aitillery and men, besides erecting piles on 
both sides of the dyke, and along its whole 
lengthy both to give stability to the wall itselfy 

I Strada 584h— Metern, 49a 



and to. I'iender more laborious tlie efforts of the 
pioiieei's to cut it through.'^ 

Early ou the niomiug of the 16th of May the 
whole force was in motion. With break of day 
four fire-ships advanced from Lillo along the in- 
undation, which so terrified the sentinels upon 
the dyke, who recollected the terrible conse- 
quences of the former explosion, that they has- 
tened to take refuge in the neighbom*ing fort. 
This was exactly what the enemy had calculated 
upon. Within these vessels, which appeared to 
be £re-ships, but which in reality were not so, 
soldiers were concealed, who immediately landed, 
and succeeded in mounting the dyke, at the un- 
defended spot between Fort St George and tlie 
Pile Battery, Immediately after, appeared the 
Zealand fleet with numerous ships of war, pro- 
vision-ships, and a crowd of smaller boats, loaded 
with large sacks of earth, wool, fascines, and 
gabions, to erect breast-works where they might 
be necessary. The ships of war were furnished 
with a strong train of artillery, and numerous and 
brave crews, accompanied by a whole army of 
pioneers, to break down the dyke as soon as it 
should be in then* possession. f 

Scarcely had the Zealanders begun to mount 
the dyke on one side, when the fleet of Antwerp 
approached from OsteiTeel and attacked it on the 
other. A high breast-work was speedily erected 
between the two nearest of the enemy's re- 
doubts, so as to separate them from each other, 
and at the same time to protect the pioneers, 
These^ to the number of more than five hundicd, 

* Strad. 582, 584.. 
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immediately commenced ttveiir operfttionfi on tfce 
dyke with their spades, and Idbonred m aasidn- 
ously, that hopes were entertftined that the two 
seas would very shortly he nmted. In the m^^n- 
time, however, the Spaniards had advanced from 
the neighhonring hatteries, and commenced a boM 
attack upon the NetherlandenB, white the cannon 
of Fort St George played without obstmction up- 
on their fleet. The Zealanders had drawn a strong 
line around their pioneers, to prevent the enemy 
from interrupting their opei*ations ; and amidst the 
alarm of battle, exposed to a shower of bullets, 
often up to the breast in water, among the dying 
and the dead, the pioneers continued -dieir labouPi 
urged to the utmost exertion by the merchants, 
who waited with impatience to see the dyke o- 
pened, and their ships in safety. The importance 
of the result, which depended, perhaps entirely, 
on their exertions, seemed itself to inspire these 
common labourers with heroic courage. Attend- 
ing only to the labour of Uieir hands, they neither 
heard nor saw the death that surrounded them ; 
and still, as the foremost ranks fell, those b^ltind 
pressed forward to «8upply their place. Their o- 
perations were much impeded by the piles whidi 
had been driven along the dyke, but stiil more by 
tiie attack of the Spaniards, who burst with des- 
perate courage through the enemy, stabbing the 
pioneers in their excavations where they stood, 
and closing with their dead bodies the breaches 
which had been made by the living. But at last, 
most of their officers being either killed or wound- 
ed, the number of the enemy still Increasing, and 
fresh pioneers advancing to supply the place of 
those who had Men, the coarage of these brave 
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troops b^foi to give way, and they deemed it ad- 
visabk to retreat to their batteiies. The Zealand? 
ej» and Antwerpers now saw themselyes masters 
of the whole of that part of the dyke which lies 
between Fort St George and the Pile Battery. 
As it would, howeTer» hare occRpied too much 
time to wait till the dyke was completely brok^a 
through, a 2^uid vessel was rapidly unloaded, 
and its cargo transported into one of the Antwerp 
vessels with which Count Hohealohe immediately 
sailed in triumph to Antwerp. The sight of the 
provisions filled the anxious city mth the most 
flattering hopes, and as if the victory had been aU 
ready complete, they gave themselves up imme- 
diately to boisterous rejoicing* The bells were 
mng» the cannon firedy and the inhabitante> trans- 
ported with their unexpected success, hurried to 
the Osterweel gate, to greet the arrival of the pro- 
visimi-ships, which were thought to be at hand. * 
. In truth, the fortime of tlie besieged had never 
i^^l^eaced so favourable as at that moment. The 
^lemy, disooucBged and exrhausted, had thrown 
themselves into their batteries, and, far from being 
able to dispute with ^e conquerors the possession 
of the captured forts, they saw themselves be- 
sieged even in their places of refuge. Some com** 
panics of Scots, undsr the command of their brave 
Colonel,. Balfour, attacked the battery of Fort St 
George, which had been reinforced by Camillo dt 
Monte, who, not without great, loss, had advanced, 
to its assistanqe from St Jacob. The Pile Battery 
waa in a. still worse condition, being, strongly at« 
tacked by the. ships, and threatening every moment 



to Ml ift pietM. OanAoa^ -wIib coMbnaded* ii^^ 
woimcM \Hftliin, and artiiurf f^aft ntfiiiMMtdy 
iv«ntiii|^ to kmp at a dislMWe tbe iMstSle ittoet. 
Tlie wail, too, wbicli the Ziaia^irs faad enetad 
iKrtfHMii it and Fctt ^ <teatge>4c«t off«ll piwpMk 
of aarifetaarre fiKMSi tin ScAietda. Had tfce ciMi^ 
t^om advaatage iof tbb eichaatflMtti and imioMtef 
on tbe fatt 9f the Spaniarde Co praoeed vntk ae^ 
tivkf and steacfeeM ia iImb demoticioir of iim dfkm^ 
there can be no doubt that they ivetkl faaire 
ceeded in opening a passtigie, and thtifl pttt an. 
to 1^ trhole btodBCMde ^ bat %he ftaiMe inaittencioa 
to coftsequences was vi8U))e iie*e whidi had aaark- 
ed the induct of the Akitifieipeva diiriog tha 
ivfcole pTK^ees of the «ie^« 

l%e ait^vhy wv^ whidi they had ctNmneBced 
their labours seeiwod to 4eeli«e m propeitioa taa 
their swocess appeared foofe d6<»ded. TbeyH»ooik 
began to find it too laboiioaft void tedious a iMitter 
to detnetkh the dyite ; aMd it "MM deeoiod mare 
advisable to place the cai^es of <iie large ships na 
stMdler vessels, vrfakh u^glNt berdcapatched to- 
wards the town wjfth the nskiff tide; St Akb* 
gende and Hohofttohe, insteiM «f remabiaiijg to 
ai^ate the werkmeu by theur penanri pre«rac6» 
left the eeene of aeiion «t the «deeisitre «ioment» 
to 'sfidl with a proviskm ship to thedty, there to 
reeeite ifrotn thefir countrymen the laironn which 
they thought weva due to tlicb'wvsdoiii and hcft* 
i*«ry. * 

Whflb ^18 ha^'ftMght eoniest had ti^eft-pkoa 
on bath sides of the dyke, the bridge npqtt tha 
Sdx^de hud been attadfied wihih sew 



Am^meufi^ m curder tm five ewifrfoyiaiheiM^ t# 
Ibd Tigilmtce of ib«^ Fis^pe. v^ ttiAl qui^^* . Bnl 
tkf»mimd 0i tbe firing frorn^ tbe 4yk.e «^Bi ^itc 
yriiseid bis» »f whfffe ira« s^^ng <m tho^e, 9J)ii he 
JMAtensd, aa 90011 m \i^ mw tbe^bri^l^ io 8^9^^^ 

nied by two huDdved %A9i^ pil^in^> he &ew t^ 
the ]i>lace ot aMmk, ftnd ^ppoaro^ upoii Uae ^eeoe 
JMft i& tune to n»fm kk %id»^ isov^ toDal life^t^iicr 
tiftii. He i^dj^r plaoed^ somo i^ai^ h^ had 
bnav^t with him ia the >wo mQitcest b^tecie6> and 
fixMik thenee €mommf»i a yigotoas^ fic^ upc^ tho 
enemy's diipi9»- He plet;^ himself at, the heM of 
Im troops^ aj»A v^ath hji». &w^4.iB €>o» hjaad* and a 
shieM ift the Qther» M thiQ|x> agitiiaist the feie* Th^ 
aewft of his amual, wbu^b '^oop-.^vejad him^ 900 
•im} of the dyke ^Jik»^hm%r^^m9$Ai, |he droq^ 
isg spiritai of Im tir9op«> 1^)4 tho coate«^» whidi 
the Da4«re of the fiehl of b»ttie lexidered moi^e 
iHMrdeseitt^ wae r eson^ iiritb vew Qiic^g)?« Up- 
!)« the narrov top of the d33k^» which y^ ma9^ 
placeadid jnfteflBOieod mine paees in hi*e«4tl]^ fi^ 
thousand ciaiiihateot9> wei#. engaged ; wi^ta this 
Darrow apaes, the power of bis^ paiitied wm coa- 
ficntraled ; vqMek ita pqssessicHi depended the whole 
Date of the blockadfe^ With the A»tw#rpei3i> the 
laat b«}w]|rk of their city waa 9$> etake»^*with the 
Spafiiards, the. whole isaae of their eoterprise ; ai^ 
both pa^ea fought with diat ceiurage whicb nor 
thi^ bat de^eraiioa ean igapure. From both eacr 
teemitiea of ikm dyke tfae^ cunwiit of wiur atreamed 
towarda the middle^ wbeie the Zealanders and 
Antwitrpeni hsA tbe advantage^ and whe^ their 
whole strength was collected. From Stabroek, the 
Italians and Spaiiaafds prosaed for^rardi contending 
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with each other in bratery on this o^Bcceioii : ftom 
the Schelde, the Walloons and Spaniards, with 
their general at their head. While the former at- 
tempted to relieve the Pile-Battery, which was 
strongly pressed by the enemy both by sea and 
land, the latter charged with irresistible impetuo- 
sity upon the breastwork which they had erected 
between Fort St George and the Pile-Battery. 
Here the flower of the Netherlanders fought be- 
hind the shelter of a strong wall, and covered by 
the cannon of both fleets. The Duke was already 
preparing with his small force to attack this wail, 
when he received intelligence that the Italians and 
Spaniards, under Capizucchi and Aguila, had car- 
ried the Pile-Battery by storm, and were advan- 
cing on the other side against the hostile breast- 
work. Before this last defence the strength of 
both armies was now collected, and on both sides 
every effort was made, either to cjirry or to defend 
the position. The Netherlanders leaped ashore 
from their vessels, that they might not r^nain idle 
spectators of the contest. Alexander attacked the 
breast-work on one side. Count Mansfeld on the 
other ; five assaults were made and repelled. The 
Netherlanders, in this decisive moment, excelleti 
all their former efforts ; never, in the whole coarse 
of the war, had they fought with so much firm- 
ness. The Scots and English, in particular, by 
their brave defence, baffled the efforts of the ene- 
my. At last, when itone would venture an assault 
in the quarter where the Scots fought, the Duke 
threw himself, with a javelin in his hand, into the 
water, which rose to his breast, to show his troops 
the example. After a tedious and exhausting con- 
flict, the troops under Mansfeld succeeded, by the 



mi of tMr pikei and btflbsrds^ in eflbctiiig ft 
to daoh ill the iireftst^work, wbi)e others mcmnted 
<m lli6 eko«lders of tbdr ^imtradas, to gain the 
tb^ of Che wall. Baortliolomew Teralra, a Spanislr 
eafAatn, wb» tibe firM who was seen abore tlicf 
wail; and liltiiOBt nt the same instant, the Italkii 
Qqwzacchl appeared trpon the edge of the breaert- 
trovk, and l^tis die contest of braveiy W9b decided 
widh -^tak honefir to both ntsstions. It is worthy 
ef remark, hew the Prince of Parma, who had 
keen 'inade the uitipire in l^is contest, hcunoured 
iMs delicacy of feeling, In points of honour, among 
bis troo{»s« He enrinraced Capizaccfai before the 
efes of the troops, and pitblicly admitted, that it 
WM to tke bravery of ^is omeer, in particular^ 
ihet 'die capture of the breast-work was owing. 
Hie Spatrish captain, Toralva, who was sevei^ely 
#iM}nded, he ordered to be conveyed to his own 
fpiarters at Stabroek, to be placed in his own bed, 
and covered wi^ the same cloak which he had 
worn the day before the action, f 

After die breaat-work was carried, the contest 
Be longer remained doabtful. The troops of Hol- 
land and Zealand, who had landed to take a part 
iB die contest, lost coBrage at once, when they 
Ipoked around them, and saw the ships, their last 
place of reftrge, retiring from the shore. The 
iood Imdnow began to ebb, and the leaders of the 
feet, afraid of remaining too near the shore with 
dieir heavy vessels, and thus, in the event of the 
unsuocesa^i isaiie of the contest, becoming a prey 
to the enemy, retired from the dyke, and endea- 

f Strad. 59a 
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▼owed td gma tlie epmi sea. No MNmer di4 A- 
ksxander perceiye thfe, than he pointed oat to his 
troops the flying ^ipe, aad aainmted them at oiie» 
to put an end to an enemy who had abandoned 
himself. The anxiliaiies fWun Hoitand were the 
§Kt that gave way, and the Zealanders aeon fol« 
lowed their example. They precipitated then- 
selves from the dyke, endeavonring to gain their 
ships by wading or swimming ; biEt from the ^8» 
orderly nature of their ffigfat, they impeded eadk. 
ether, and fell in heaps beneath the swMd of the 
Tietorious pursuers. Even at the ships numy of 
them perished, eadi endeavouring to get b^ofer 
the other, and several vessels sinking wider the- 
weight of those who threw themaelv^ into theat* 
The Antwerpers, who fought for their freedom, 
their homes, and thw retigions belief, were the 
last to give way ; but Uieir very peneveranoe ren- 
dered their fate more unfortunate. Many of their 
ships were overtaken by the ebbing of the floods 
and ran i^ound, so that they lay wit^n ^nuB range 
of the enemy's cannon, and were destroyed, with 
all their crews. The flying crowds endieavoared^ 
by swimming, to gain the other v oo e el s which had 
got beyond the reach oi the ebb ; but such was 
the rage and boldness of the Spaniards, that ihty 
swam after the fugitives with their sweids between 
dieir teetb, and dragged many of themevod from 
die ships. The victory of the King^s troops was 
complete, though bloody. About eight hundred 
of the Spaniards, and several thonsand of the Ne« 
therlanders (not including those who were drown* 
ed) remained upon the spot ; and upon both sidea 
many of the principal nobility perished. More 
than thirty ships, with their whole cargoes of pro- 



nHOBs ii^Mided for Antwerp, with a bundred^nd 
fifty GaB&on» aad other warlike stores^ fell into tlm 
haads of the oonqueron* The dyke, the posees*. 
mm. of which had been so dearly obtained, waa 
^rced in ^irteen Afferent places, and the bodiea 
of its defendfiffft were now employed to fill up tfa^K 
openings. The next day, a Tessel of unoommoi^ 
size, and singular eott8tructio% fell into the hands 
of the King 6 troops, which formed a sort of float- 
ing fortress, and was .intended to hare been ^«t 
ployed against the dyke of Couvenstein. The m-- 
habitants of Antwerp . had prepared it at an imo> 
license expense, at the yery time they rejected the. 
plans of the engineer, Gianibelli, on account of 
their expensive native, end had ^ren to this ridif 
culous and monstrous engine the name of '' The 
End of the War, '' an j appellation which was af* 
tarwarda exchanged for the more appropriate one 
of ^^ Mcmey Lost* " When this ship was launch- 
ed, it was found, as had been foreseen by erery in« 
telligent person, that it could not be guided^ oa 
account of .its extravagant sise, and scarcely could 
be floated even by the highest tide. With . great 
difficulty it was brought down as far as Ordam, 
where it was left aground by the ebbing of the 
tide, and fell into, the hands of the enemy, f 

The attack upon the dyke of Couvenstein was 
tlie last attempt made for the relief of Antwerp. 
From this time the courage of the besieged failed 
them, and the magistracy of the town endeavour- 
ed in vain to. raise the spirits .of the populace, up- 
on whom the present necessity more peculiarly 
pressed, by distant hopes. Until now, they had 

t Thuan, 3. 49— Meteren, 485— Strad. 507. 



Ky degre«B the pfovtnom dre^ towavds » cl^^se, 
aad famine ^ibly spproMhed. Tbef stiil had 
hopes «f being tA>le to maiiitiiiii tlie tmrn Imig 
enoaghto alklw ihenfr to I8ftp4be' eem wkicb grew' 
between the outer woiks find the- ^tiiwn, amlwbichr 
was i^eady in fnti ear ) but ere that time -arri^PRd, 
^ eneniy were in fioasefmaa of all the eartemal 
defences of the town, and had apipnopriated the 
whple harvest to themselves* At last, the neigh- 
booring confedeiate to^am of Meohfia fell into the 
enemy's bands, and with it vanished their kusfr 
hope of 8i>oc«ar from Brabant. As tfacve was n# 
km^ any means of inoraasiag the stock of pro- 
visions, the only course left was to diminish the 
somber -of the conflWimers. All persons incapaU« 
of assisting, all strangeiB, and ewfea women uiil 
efaildven, must havts been banished fpom the town ; 
bat this project was too revolting to humanitv ta 
be canieclinto efibct. Anoilierplan, that of driv- 
ing oat the 0atbolic ndiabltants, inflamed them 99 
mmdk, that it almost led to an open mntlny. Ami 
ikoB St Aldegonde saw himself compelled to yield 
to ^ stormy impatience ef the populace ; and on 
the I7th August, 1585, to midce proposals to the 
Duke af Fsrma f(M> the surrender of the town. % 

\ MetereiiTSO(U.StnuL 600, et f^f-^l^hiMii, III. 50^ 
Univ. Hist. Unit. Netherlands, 3. 499. 
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